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WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


Conſifts the following fix Counties, which the 
2 following rotation, yr 


— 


Ir by Dorſetſhire and Wilt- 
ſhire, on the north by Berkſhire, on the caſt | 
Surry and Suffex, and on the ſouth by the 


Channel. 1 according T empleman” 
. — — 


HAMPSHIRE. 


is dove 2 hundred and fifty mites in circumference, - 


4 
and has 


c3, 


three 


hundreds, one city, eighteen 
houſes, ahd by the tnoſt 


Bound 1 


modeſt computation, one hundred and eighty 


thouſand inhabitants; It elects twen 


bers of parliament, 


thirty-nine 


market-towns, two 


ty-fe mem- 


viz. two for the coun 


two 


for the city of Wincheſter, and two for each of the 


ol K 


Sou 


Portſmouth, Newtown, 


Yarmouth, Chriſtchurch, 


. Petersfield, 
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Whitchurch, 
„ Andover. 
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From Farnham in Berkſhire, the road enters 
Hampſhire at Bentley Green, five miles beyond which, 
and fifty from London, is, 

= ſmall market-town, of no 


great note, 


yet has a manufactory 22 figured 
ſerge de nims, &c. The church is ſmall 
and mean, and the two inns are, the Swan 


and the White Hart. A fmall rivulet, called the 
Way, which riſes about half a mile from this town, 


runs through it, and empties itſelf into Guildford 


river. 

Alresford, the next town on this road, is fixty 
miles from London; it ſtands on the banks of the 
river Alre, as it is called by Camden, though in the 
maps and by the country people it is called Itch- 
ing. It was formerly a very conſiderable market 
town, and had not one perſon low to receive 
alms, before the fire which here on the firſt 
of May, +2710; the fire broke out in ſeveral 
almoſt at the fame time, by which the whole rown, 
with the church and market-houſe were conſumed. 
Since which time the town is handfomely rebuilt, 


the neighhouring gentry contributing largely to the 
relief of the diſi reſſed inhabitants, by tending in 


timber, &c. The preſent market-houſe is ſmall, 
and ſtands upon wooden p lars. 
or lake of water, 


| ogy prin 
Battre & Eau, or 


kept up 
dam, which, it is ſaid, was made by the Romans 
and is part of the- great Roman highway, which 


leads 
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large pile of building, plai 
- The tower, which is covered flat, 
is ſhort, and there is neither ſtatue nor niche, for 
one on the outfide. The north front is entirely hid 


77 
I 


i 


the middle, 
an hundred 
body of the 
and is reck- 


11 
41 
1 


ing at the welt door, under the middle aiſle, 
ſpectator is ſtruck with the venerable majeſtic 
of the whole. - The choir, which is 
adout three hundred feet from the door, is parted 
trom the nave, and does not intercept the view to 
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the caſt end; the organ being fixed on one 
the choir, under the middle aiſle of the 


F buildi — 
welt part. 2 
have a nearer reſemblance to one 


Gothic, and of a piece with the reſt of the choir. 
The ſtone ſcreen where the high altar is placed, is 
an exceeding fine and tender piece of Gothic 
work ; but in the angles of the niches, where for- 
merly were im the raiſed pannels have been 
chipped away, tomake room for fixing a parcel of ſorry 
urns, 
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Adulphus Rex obijt $59. 
Ringilſhi in ciſta bac fimul aſſa jacent & Adulphi 
Ipjus fundator, bic benefactar erat. 

III. 
| Edredus Rex obijt 98 , 

Hoc pius in tumulo Rex Edredus requieſcit, 

A bes Britonum terras rexerat egregie. 
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Croſs; another for Biſhop Wainfleet, founder of 
College in the ſame U 
The monument of William of. Wickham, men- 
tioned above, founder of New-College in Oxford. 
Of each of which monuments and the perſons, 


The tomb of William of Wickham is very ſpa- 

ciqus, lofty, and magnificent, and was erected by 
his orders, in 2 little chapel in the body of the 
church thirteen years — There are 
— 


we ſhall give a few particulars. 


canis pariter ;egys fuerat bene defte2. 


. 


pro tanfis mczitis ut it udi vita peremns 


That of Cardinal Beaufort, who was brother of 


Kin Henry VI. was exceedingly rich, and curiouſl 
e - and the deſign is beautiful; 2 


Sn that, in the time of Henry VI. Gothic 


architecture was brought to its greateſt perfection. 


Heis dreſſed in his Cardinal's robes, and hat; and, 


it the figure, which ts him, be like, he muſt 
have been a | very comely man. The tomb of Biſhop 
Wainfleet is on the other fide of the middle aile, 


| behind 


7 
the famous Wilkans of 


The former was = gourtier betore = Biſhop ; and 
jus Goren 


politics 
He 1s faid to 
— whoſe mi- 
| High Chancellor he was, upon the 
two great projects which made his reign ſo glorious ; 
VIZ. 1. Upon fetting up his claim to the crown of 
France, which brought on the war with France, in 
which that prince was three times victorious in battle. 
2. Upon inſtituting the order of the Garter; in 
which he obtained the honour for the Biſhops of 
Wincheſter to be always prelates of the order, as an 
z and he himſelf was the 
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buried in that part of the church, with theſe in- 
ſeriptions under. them. Kenedelfus Rex, S. Bitinus, 
Epc. Egbertus Rex, Adulphus Rex, Eluredus Rex, 
filius eius, Edwardus Rex, ſen. Kinewaldus Rex, 
Ithelſtanus Rex, filius ejus, SCA Maria, Dominus 
Jeſus, Edredus Rex, Edgarus Rex, Emma Regina, 
Alwidus Epc. Etheldredus Rex, SCS Edwardus 
Rex, filius ejus, Cnutus Rex, Hardecnutus Rex, 
filius ejus.. 

Under the aforementioned Saxon Kings is this 
diftich : 


Corpora Sanctarum ſunt bic in pace ſepulta, » 
Ex meritis quorum ſulgent Miracula mult. 


Here 1s likewiſe King Hardaknute's tomb, where- 
on is this diſtich: 
Qui jacet Bic regni Sceptra tulit Hardecnutus, 
ä ac Cnutonis natas & ipſe fuil. 
On another tomb ſtone are theſe verſes : 


Corpus E:belmari cujus nunc Cor tenet iſtud 
Saxum, Parifiis morte datur tumulo. 


Flis heart was fold ww he frond in an oner. 
On a tomb-ſtone in the choir is this inſcription : 


Preſulis egregij pauſant bic membra Richardi 
Fociuns, . gaudia ſunto poli. 


Here is alſo the monument of William de Baſing, 
Prior of this church. 


At the eaſt-end of this church is our 8 
Chapel (as it is there called), in which they have 
their morning ſix o'clock prayers. tam * * 

built 
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built rev Prices, Silkftzed an} Hudtca ; theee 


laſs is in a condition, owing, As 1 
dd. r of MS Wha. 
At the eaſt- end alſo is a window, on the 
which in painting are 
which are faid to be for the Virgin Mary, 
her ſon Jefus Chriſt, and God the Father. A true 
relick of popiſh idolatry ! 


The clergy here live very elegantly in the cloſe 
ing to the cathedral; where, beſides the 

Biſhop's Palace, mentioned above, are very good 
houſes, handſomely built, for the Prebendaries, 
Canong and other dignitaries of this church. The 
Deanery is a very pleaſant dwelling, the gardens are 
large, and the river runs them ; but the 
floods in winter ſometimes much incommode them. 

Here lived Conſtans, the monk, who was made 
Cæſar, and afterwards Em , by his father Con- 
ſtantine ; and who uſurped the government in op- 
poſition to Honorius. 

In the place where the ancient caſtle ſtood, 
late King Charles II. (under the direction of 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren) a very noble defign of a royal 

lived, and finiſhed 1 
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exceeds that of Newmarket-heath for all kinds of 


foundation was laid on the twenty-third of 
March, one thouſand fix hundred and emghty-three, 


and diverhon. 


The 


ſport 


the for which found a pavement of 
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On the one fide; 


a ſociety of na- 
to which the mar- 
bas is the very 


. 


of 
and 


whoſe 
Kerr whilſt the 


lence, in the year 1669. 


Second fide; 


originally eſtabliſhed for the relief of 
citizens, who happily furvived that 
iſitation, but were reduced by it to the 
Their firſt meeting was held Au- 


the ſucceeding year. 
Third ade, 


Their ninetieth feaſt was celebrated , with un- 


common joy, Auguſt 23, 1759.. A year auſpi- 
cious and glorious to 


ing peſti- 


Tuo. Baron, Jon eben. 
Jonx Cailps, Jona BaRREZTr, 


Before you enter the town on the eaſt, on this 
fide river Itchin, is an high hill, called St. Giles's 
from an hoſpital, the remains of which are ſtill to 
be ſeen, — a church- yard ſceming to have been a 
| camp, beſides the marks of baſtions, and works of 
fortifications in the modern ſtile. Here Waltheof, 
Earl of Northumberland and Hunti was be- 
headed for a conſpiracy againſt Willlam the Con- 

queror ; - 
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queror ; his body was carried to Crow land, and ſaid 
to miracles. 
An 1 has been eſtabliſhed in Wincheſter 
by voluntary ſubſcription, after the laudable. ex- 
ample of thaſe of St. James's, Weſtminſter, and St. 
Georges's, Hyde-park Corner ; and has met with 
. ſucceſs, owing to the zeal and pains of the late 
Alured Clarke 
The hoſpital called St. Croſs, on the ſouth of 
this city, in the road to Southam with its founda- 
tion wehave before mentioned. The church is in the 
uare. tower. 
traveller that knocks at the of this 
houſe, in his way, and aſks for it, claims the relief 
of a piece of white bread, and a cup of beer, which 
donation is continued to this day. 
The city is 1 mayor, recorder, * 
aldermen, and twelve burgeſſes, and returns two 
members to parhament. 
From Wincheſter, the direct road continues to 
Rumſey, ſeventy-cight miles from London; it 
ſtands on the river eſe, or Teſt, in a delightful 
fituation, furrounded with woods, corn-ficlds, mea- 


form of a croſs, and has a large 
Every 


The church is a large noble pile of 
the ſame taſte and manner with the oldeft yo So? 
Wincheſter cathedral ; it is arched with ſtone in the 
_— and has ſemicircular chapels in the 


ann church has lately been repaired and beauti- _ 
fied. ET 1. a. 
marks of ſome cannon balls, which were fired to 
batter down the church in the civil wars. At the 
weſt end is a piece of an old wall, OY, the 

remains of the n buik beep by K] 
[> Mary, was 


of which King Stephen 8 only daughter, 
ards 
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afterwards Abbeſs, whom Matthew of Alſace, ſon 
to the Earl of Flanders, privately conveyed away 
and married; but was fo terrified by the 4 
that after he had two children by her, he was obliged 
to let her return to it. 

Edward and his fon Alfred were buried in 
the 010 church, and it gave birth to the great Ma- 
thematician, Sir William Petty. The town took 
its name from its being formerly peculiarly ſubject 
to the See of Rome. 

From Rumſey, we croſs over part of New Foreſt, 
to Ringwood, but we ſhall firſt take notice of this 
large traft, a monument of William the Conque- 
ror's devaſtation of a fine country, for thirty miles 
_ This large tract of land, which had many 

illages and towns in it, and no leſs than thirty-ſix 
— churches that oppreſſive monarch converted 
to the uſe of wild beaſts and the ſport of his dogs. 
But in this very foreſt, where he had fo cruelly 
diſpoſſeſſed his follow creatures of their . 
and eſtates, to gratify a favourite pleaſure, two 
his ſons, Richard and "William Rufus, both ſt 
their lives. The former is faid to Le han poi- 
ſoned here by a peſtilential blaſt, and the latter, by 
an arrow which was ſhot by Sir Walter Tyrrel, at 
a deer, N 41411 


— in King 
where the arrow glanced, 2 4. 


in, and the prople — to ſhew it, but it is ra- 
ther incredible that it ſhould be yet ſtanding after 
to many hundred years, the fact being near ſeven 
hundred years ago. There are nine walks in it, 
each of which has a keeper, under a lord-warden, 
beſides two rangers, and a bow-bearer. As this 


lye wart oy Wavy ages open and expoſed to in- 


vaſions 
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vaſions from I 1 Tag 22 built 


ſome caſtles in it, and 
rowns and v1 

Rin is ninety-five miles and a half from 
LOGS and was 1 ſome eminence in the 
time of the Saxons, is now a thriving 
well built town, on the river 3 
weſt of the county; it ſtands in a valley, and the 
neighbouring meadows are frequently overflowed 
by the ſeveral ſtreams which the river here divides 
itſelf into. It was near this town that the Duke of 
Monmouth was taken by one Perkin, as he lay hid 
in a ditch covered with fern, in July 1685, after his 
defeat at 

Returning to Alresford, and branching off to the 
left, we ſtrike into the main road to Southampton, 
in the way to which we 

Swathing, where is the ſeat of Thamas Ledum- 
mer, Eſq. now inhabited by Sir Edward Hawke. 
And near it is 

Bellevue, a handſome feat belonging to Nathaniel 
Andre, Eſq. 

— 2 ſeventy- eight miles from London; 
is a very ancient town, ſituated between two large 
rivers, the Alre, or Itchin, on the eaſt, and the 
Teſe, or Anton, on the weft, that here fall into that 
arm of the ſea, called Southampton Water, which 
runs up to it for ſome miles, and is fo deep that 
ſhips have been built here of five hundred tons; 
of late few ſhips have been built here, but both 
rivers being navigable ſome way up the country, 
vaſt quantities of timber are brought down, eſpe- 
cially tram New Foreſt, and fetched by the ſhip- 
builders at Portſmouth dock. 

After the Romans had yielded this town to the 
Saxons, it was taken and ſadly harraſſed . 


low water on the banks of the river, with all his 
regal ornaments, and commanded the tide not to 
approach his foot-ſtool, but the tide approached, 
and obliged him to retreat, to the great mortifica- 
tion of his paraſites, and he would never ſuffer the 
crown to be placed upon his head more, but cauſed 
pd - be ſet on Chriſt's ſtatue, at Winchefter. In the 
ign of Edward III. this town was plundered and 

burke by the French, after they had ſlaughtered the 
men and raviſhed the women; but another preſent- 
ly ſprung up, which was placed more conveniently, 
and — with double ditches, and ftone walls, 
with battlements and watch towers; and as people 
flocked to it on account of trade and wag 
King Richard II. built a 17 1 on A hig 
mount here, for the def Fo 
walls conſiſt of thoſe little white ſhells like boney- 
combs, that grow on the back of oyſters. It is a 
ſort of ſtone extremely hard, and ſeems to be ga- 
thered near the — the fea, which encompaſſes 
near half the town. When Henry V. made 
his firſt expedition into France, he muſtered his 
army here, and diſcovering that he was like to be 
betrayed by Richard Earl of Cambridge, the Lord 
— and Sir Thomas Grey, he cauſed them ta 
be beheaded here, and they were buried in a place 
called the Chapel of God's Houſe, which was an 
hoſpital founded by Philippa, wife to Edward the 
third, for the maintenance of poor men and women 
and ſcholars, with a warden. 

In this chapel may be read the following epi- 
taph, bn a monumęnt erected by the late Lord De- 
lawar. 


Richard 
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Maſham, Sir Thomas Gray of Northumber - 


In the walls of the town are the following gates. 


1. Bargate, on the north, is large and well em- 
battled; over it was was formerly in the upper 


was the town priſon. Without this gate are a great 
humber of genteel houſes. There were * 
our 
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four towers on this wall, ſome of them now re- 
maining. 2. Eaſtgate was probably built at the 
fame time as the walls of the town, about one thou- 
ſand three hundred and thirty- eight. It is extremely 
remarkable for the ſingularity of its form, and nor 
much leſs for the abſurdity of its conſtruction, con- 
ſidered as the gate of a fortified town; for the 
greateſt care was taken to give it ſufficient ſolidity, 
to reſiſt the cio demy: its projecting but- 
treſſes kindly extend thomivives, fo as to form a fafe 
t for a conſiderable number of affailants, 
covers the ſight of the adjoining tower, and liable 
to no other annoyance than what might be given 
from the oillets, or loop-holes, and the machico- 
lations of the gate; and yet this was erected for the 
defence of the town, ſoon after it had been burnt and 
plundered. Examined in a civil light, it is hardly 
leſs exceptionable, being narrow, dark, and incon- 
venient. There were, ſays Leland, fix towers on 
the wall, between the eaſt and ſouth gates, and 
double ditches, as well as from the caſtle to Bar- 
gate. 3. South-gate ſtands rather ſouth eaſt; ad- 
Joining to it, is a building, now called the tower, 
mentioned by Leland, under the appellation of Caſ- 
telet. On it, in his time, guns were mounted for 
the defence of the harbour, Ir is faid to have been 
built by King Henry VIII. in the year one thouſand 
five hundred and forty-two. At t It is con- 
verted into a priſon for felons formerly kept in the 
Bar-gate. Adjoining, is a ſmall platform, on 
which is a gun mounted on an uncommon carriage, 
ſaid to have been preſented to the town by King 
Henry VIII. | 

4. Juſt beyond is a fine gate, called Water-gate, 
having, on the outſicle, a fine large and commodious 
quay tor ſhips to unlcad their goods upon. Between 
this and the weit-gate there were formerly three 


towers. 
5. The 
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5. The weſt gate is very ſtrong, and has likewiſe 
near it a good quay. There are two other gates, 
which lead to the public rooms: one is called in old 
records the Poſtern, the other Beadles Gate. 

In the fouth part of the town is an hoſpital of 
great aatiquity, called God's Houſe: ic at preſent 
conſiſts a Warden, four old men, and as many 
women, who are allowed two ſhillings a week beſides 
their lodging. Adjoining is the French church, 
dedicated to St. Julian the Biſhop; it was founded 
in the year 1567, in favour of the Walloon pro- 
reſtants ; beſides theſe, there 1s St. John's Hoſpital, a 
free ſchool, founded by Edward the VI. 
and a charity ſchool, for bringing up twenty boys, 
and qualifying them to go to fea, in purſuance of 
the will of Richard Taunton, Eq. 
Here are fix pariſh churches; viz. Holyrood, St. 
Michael, All Saints, St. Lawrence, St. John's, and 
St. Mary's. St. John's and St. Lawrence were 
united by an act of parliament, in the reign of King 
Charles II. and the former was taken down. Holy- 
rood is. the church where the Mayor and corporation 
attend divine ſervice : it has a handſome and 
a few handſome monuments, one of which, to the 
of Mits Stanley, merits particular attention : 
it was done by Ryſbrack. This lady is immor- 
talized in Thomſon's works. There is another to 
the memory of Anne, daughter of Phillip Hobbey, 
Eſq. of Neath Abbey in Glamorganſhire. 

St. Michael's church has 2 fine flender fpire, 
erected for a land- mark for ſhips coming into the 
port, and greatly adds to the beauty of many proſ- 
pects in the neighbourhood of the town; the Mayor 
elect is always ſworn in at this church. 

In the north chancel of this church lies buried 
Lord Wriotheſly, Lord High Chancellor, in the 
time of Henry VIII. the ſame who paſſed ſentence 
on Anna Bullen. His figure, in 2 reclining 


poſture, 


« Here lies Poor Joan, 

Not willingly wov'd lie alone, 
« That have ſaved a little money 
« To buy a head ſtone.” 


Southampton is 
of the air, the ſea-bathi 
The 


2 large 
Engliſh, French, and Itahan 4 
the morning rendezvous of ladies and 
hs cane fo nn which are taken in 

v, to form walking and failing parties. 
In the winter, this Ebrary is removed into the High- 
ſtreet, oppolite Holyrogd*s church, and has a vaſt 
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number of ſubſcribers among the inhabitants and. 
n one thouſand ſeven hundred and fixty-fix, a 
play-houſe was erected on the plan of that at Covent 
Garden; where plays are acted three times a week, 
during the ſeaſon, by a better company than is 
uſually feen in the country. It is very commodious 
and ſufficiently ſpacious to hold a large audience. 

There are boats and floops to and from 
Portſmouth, and the Ifle of Wight, almoſt every 
day, at the very moderate expence of ſix- pence each 

on. There are others more commodious, to be 

to any part on reaſonable terms. 

The inhabitants have a method of break. 
ing the force of the waves 
ſea ore. It is of long, 
filaments, like pilled hemp, very tough and du- 
cable; which anſwers the purpoſe bercer than wall 
of ſtorie, or natural cliffs. 


In the neighbourhood of Southampton are many 
Wu peo og par- 
ticularly Padwell, or Bevis Mount, at t in the 
— of Sir John Mordaunt. It is ſituated 
about a mile from the town, on the banks of the 
river Itchin, and is a vaſt large pile of earth, which 
riſe; in the form of a cone, 3 
extent and circumference. This 

to be an ancient fortificati 


Concerning this Sir Bevis, many fabulous accounts 
are related, but according to Selden, he had the 
title of Earl of Southampton, about the Norman 
invaſion, and lived at Duncton in Wiltſhire. Among 
the collection of old plays, preſerved by Mr. Gar- 
rick, is an old legend, entitled, Syr Bevrs, 


of Southampton.” © _— at London, for Mil- 


liam 
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| how Copland,” in thirty four Alzets quarts, without 
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they 
magnitude, which pretend be- 
r Bevis, the other of 
on eac Southampton 
So 
cient warrior, wi ing the 
whole fable. 
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At Bittern, one mile from St. Dennis, are the 
remains of a Roman cauſeway, the ancient Ikeland 
ſtreet. | 

On the eaſtern banks of the river, 
and about two miles below that town, is Netley 
Abbey, ſeated in a pleaſant ſituation, of which 
Groſſe gives the following account. This abbey, 
according to Godwin and Leland was founded by 
Peter de Rupibus, who died in 1238, bur both 
and I anner attribute it to Henry HI. 

* In the year 1700-it- came into the poſſeſſion of 
Sir Bartlet LW, who fold the materials of the 
chapel to one Tay » @ Carpenter of Southampton, 
who took off the roof, which to that time was 


* Browne Willis ſaperſtitiouſly relates thas this 
Taylor, while he was treating with - Sir Bartlet 


large ſtone fell upon him 
and killed him, and ſoon after his dream was 
realized, for the whole of the window fell upon 
him and cruſhed + o rams Gn 


z It afterwards be- 


ing there are 


ſerving as heads to 
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In the abbey is a hole on the right- 
mg is called 2 Abbor's backs, ne AC- 
cording to the preſent vulgar opinion, is deemed a 
ſubterraneous paſſage leading to this caſtle, but it 
was in all probability a vault. This kitchen ſeems 
to haye been that made by the Marquifs of Hunt- 


ſpect of the Iſle of Wight. At the diſtance 
err Ne age 
upply of the kingdom wi 
uſetul artic and the falt is bd to be 


Weſt of L 


3 ch, which has nothing remarkable, ex- 

ts being ſituated at the conflux of the Avon, 
with Sa Stour from Dorſerſhire. Here was a caſ- 
tle built by Richard de Rever, the Earl of Devon- 


ſhire, to whom King Henry I. gave this town in 
fee. Ir returns two members to 


Petersfield, a great thoroughfare town, in the 
„„. It is ſituated in a ant 


fruitful foil, on the borders of Suffex, fiſty - five 
miles from London. King Charles 1]. made it a 
Barony, in favour of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth. 


1 
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It is a , borough by the ſtile of mayor and com- 
monalty: w though incorporated by Queen Eli- 
"_ = _ cz cr, py 
ve up all their privileges to be managed by the 
Gr of te Hh EO 
at whoſe court the mayor is annually choſe. 
Deviating a little from the main road, and 
branching off to the ſouth- 


At Waltham are the runs of the Bi 
cheſter's houſe, which ſtands a ſmall di 
of the town of Waltham. It was formerly 
the houſes of the Biſhops of Wiricheſter, and 


Buſh Waltham. The fite flill 
and is held by the preſent tenant under a leaſe from 


in his Itinerary, fays of wot place, 
about, 


al of ſtone.” 
ing, calls it a ſtately 
Cheſter. 
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rugal arrived here, and was met by King Charles II. 
rc | 
Foad as the T hames at Weſtminſter, and that ſe- 


5 
1 

42 
- 
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A 3 
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* FR 
pant 


5 


| 


of Wight. It is about twenty miles in length, and 
in ſome places no lefs than three in breadth; fo 
that a thouſand ſhips may ride here with the greateſt 
caſe and ſafety. It is defended from all winds blow- 
ing from the weft to the ſouth-eaſt, by the high 
lands-of the Ifle of Wight, and from the winds of 
Dre 
ortſmouth fronting the middle of tho 
fingular ſecurity for the ſhipping hero 
the failors to expreſs the calc and ſatety 
calling it tbe King's Bedchamber. 

of P th is governed by a mayor 
and aldermen, &c. and returns two members to 
2 Ihe buſineſs of the navy is now great- 
ty incrraſed, and fo much always done here, as 
renders it a and thriving place. This 
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dred fails, beſiges 


many hundred barrels of tar, oil, 


&c. Yet with all this devaſtation, 


amounting 0 


lots, ſuch was the dili 
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ture, that all was eaſily 
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the other fide the creek, is a large 
trade; here the failors wives 
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of kites. 
which it carried on the face of ir. 
About three mules from Portſmouth, are 
Hilſey Barracks, which will contain about two 
thouſand foldiers. And neart Havant is 
als, formerly a beautiful feat of the 
Earls of Saliſbury, and afterwards of the Cottons. 
South of Warblington, are the two iflands of 
Thorney and Haling, with each à pariſh church. 
| ing from Havant to Portſmouth, af- 
ford a deli view of the fea for miles 
on theſe are placed beacons, to give notice 
ſions in time of danger. | 
„ this county, is the di- 
to oke, which paſſes through 
Staines and Bagſhot, and enters Hampſhire at 
Blackwater, at Hartley Row a road ſtrikes off to 
Ogiam or Odiham, a corporation town, forme 
2 free borough of the B:ſhop of Wincheſter. It is 
recorded 


* 


inva- 


neig 7 King 
Etheldred and the Danes, when the latter proved 
Ona hill on the north fide of, and overlooking 
the town of oke, is 
Holy Ghoſt Chapel. It was built in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry VIE by Sir William, after- 
wards Lord Sandes, who, with Richard Fox, Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, obtained a licence from that prince 
to found a tree ichool here, and thereupon to eſta- 
bliſh a Guild by the name of the Brotherhood, or 
Guild of the Holy Ghoſt, which was by a perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion to continue for ever. To this Bro- 
therhood an eſtate was given by Sir William Sandes, 
for the maintenance of a prieſt to divine 
ſervice in the chapel, and therein, likewiſe, to in- 


tirudt youth in literature. 
þ The c 


mg, 


hapel was, when entire, a beautiful build- 
elegagtly finiſhed, as is ſtill vifible from its 
remains. Laggan drſcribing it ſays, the outfide of 

it 
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it was of free-ſtone curiouſly ornamented ; neither 
was the inſide leſs beautiful. Upon the roof of it, 
as we are told by Camden, the hiſtory of the pro- 
phets, apoſtles, and diſciples of Chriſt was very ar- 
nficially depifted ; but through neglect of repairs 
it is now in ruins; part of the caſt and ſouth walls 
only remain ſtanding, and an al turret to 
the ſouth-weft, almoſt entire, which was formerly 
a ſtair-caſe. My Lord Sandes, the founder, is by 
Camden, ſaid to be buried in this chapel. If, as is 
highly ble, he had any monument erected, it 
is now hid by the rubbiſh. 

There is a tradition that this chapel was covered 
with lead, which was taken off and converted into 
bullers for the fiege of -houfe. I his is con- 
tradicted by another, which ſays, that it was tiled, 
and that the tiles were remaining not many years 
ago. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral other abſurd 
ſtories, ſuch as, that this chapel was formerly in ſo 
high repute, that many pilgrimages were made to it; 
arid that once ſeven Saxon Kings were all worſhiping 
here at the ſame time. 

Weſtward of, and adjoining to the ruins of this 
chapel, ſtands a building, though but in indiffe- 
rent repair, conſiſting one Jarge regular room, 
about forty feet in h, and twenty-four in 
breadth. This is the only chapel and fchool-room 
that of late years has been made uſe of. On this 
2 an inſcription, er N 
Morley for ing the re i hool, 
and the — 2 

This gate was moſt probably built at the ſame 
time as the walls of the town, that is, about the 
wr 1338, being the twelfth of King Edward the 
third. 

It is extremely remarkable for the ſingularity of 
xs form, and not much lefs fo for the abfurdity of 
its conſtruction, conſidered as the gate cf a * 

| G , ti 
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tified town: for though care was taken to 
give it ſufficient ſolidity S reſiſt the efforts of an 
enemy, its projecting buttreſſes kindly extend them - 
ſelves, fo 4. fon a ſafe lodgment for a conſi- 
derable number of affailants, covered from the 
fight of the adjoining tower, and liable to no other 
annoyance than what might be given from the 
oillets, or loop-holes, and the machicolatioas of the 
gate, and yet this was erected for the defence of the 
town, ſoon after it had been burned and plundered. 
Examined in a civil light, it is hardly leſs excep- 
tionable, being narrow, dark and inconvenient. 
It is faid the corporation propoſe taking it down.“ 

North of Baſingſtoke, on the borders of Berk- 
ſhire, 1s 

Silchefter, famous for its antiquity, being the 
ruins of the ancient city of F:indoinea, or Vindonum, 
faid to have been built by Conſtantius, the fon of 
Conſtantine the Great, and that he fowed corn in 
the tract of the walls, as an omen of their perpetui- 

But now indeed the whole city 1s 2 and 
has only one farm-houte and a church. The reve- 
rend and learned Mr. Bethem, late miniſter of this 
place, is buried under the north wall of the chancel, 
withoutſide; within is another monument of a per- 
fon of quality. They were both drowned in Fleet- 
ditch. 

Silcheſter is fituated high, but covered from the 
eye by Pember Foreſt. Several of the Roman 
roads met at this place, and the walls of the an- 
cient city are ſtill to be ſeen, more or leſs perfect, 
quite round; perhaps the moſt entire in the Roman 
empire. It is compoſed of flint and rag-ſtone, 
and round the wall was a broad ditch, now almoſt 
impaſſable, and full of tprings. 


* Groſſe, 


Another 
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Another great curiofity worthy the attention of 
the traveller, is an amphitheatre five hundred feet 
north-eaft of this city. The vulgar think this a 
caſtle, and this noble piece of antiquity has from 
time immemorial, been a yard for cattle and a 
watering pond, fo that it is a wonder it has not 
been more defaced by their trampling. 

Though the traveller is entertained with theſe 
curioſities at Silcheſter, he muſt not expect to meet 
withany accommodation within three miles of it, where 
is Aldermaſton, a pretty neat village, beautifully 
fituated, and the nearell place where lodging is to 
be found. North-weſt of Silcheſter, is 

Kingdere, a pleaſant market town, ſituated fifty- 
fix miles from London, and on the Oxford road 
from Baſingſtoke. It is noted for having been the 
ſeat of the Saxon monarchs, which its name im- 

8. 

os Baſingſtoke, is another road, which runs 
directly weſt, to 

_ Whitchurch, which ſtands on the direct road to 
Saliſbury, fifty-eight miles from London. It is a 
ſmall town, but pleaſantly ſituated on the ſkirts of 
the foreſt of Chute. It is governed by a mayor, 
and returns two members to parliament. Near it 
ar Early Wallop, the Earl of Portſmouth has a new 
built feat, and another at Hurſburn, both delight- 
fully ſituated, and well furniſhed, with wood and 
water. From hence the direct road continues to 

Andever, fixty-kve miles from London. It de- 
rives its name from the Saxon Andeaveran, 1. e. a 
ferry or paſſage over the river, and comes out ot 
the forcit of Chute, on which it ſtands. The 
town is large, handſome, populous and well built; 
it is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of the Downs, 
which makes it as healthy as it is delightful, 
Here was anciently a college of Benedictine monks 
belonging to an abbey in France. The firſt charter 
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it had was from King John. It was incorporated 
by Queen Elizabeth, by the name of a bailiff, ſtew- 
ard, recorder and other officers, Here is an hoſpi- 
tal for ſix men, built and endowed by — Pollen, 
Eſq. one of the repreſentatives for this borough, 
in ſeveral parkaments of King William. Here is 
likewiſe a free-ſchool, founded in 1 569. 
Near this town is a village called 
Waybill, where the Downs begin, commonly 
though not properly, called, Saliſbury Plains, at this 
village, which though almoſt deferred by inhabi- 
tants, yet the greateſt fair for 1 the nation 
is kept, and principally of ewes, ſtore ſheep, 
for the farmers in the neighbouring counties. 
From Baſingſtoke, another turns off to the 
ſouth weſt, to 
Steckbridge, ſixty-ſeven miles from London. It 
is governed by a bailiff, conſtable and ferjeant, and 
is a borough, noted for its corporation in electing 
members of parliament, two of which it returns. 
We cannot here omit the memorable ſtratagem 
by which Sir Richard Steele carried his election for 
this borough, againſt a powerful oppoſition in the 
reign of Qucen Anne. Having made a great en- 
tertainment for the burgeſſes and their wives, and 
after having been very gay and facetious among 
them, he took up a large apple, ſtuck it full of 
uineas, and declared it the prize of that man, 
whoſe wife ſhould be firſt brought to bed after that 
day nine months. I his merry offer of fo golden an 
apple, afforded a great deal of mirth, and was ſo well 
rchiheJ, eſpecially by the good women, who could 
not reſiſt the temptation of a fruit, by which the 
firſt ot their ſex fell, prevailed on their huſbands 
to vore for Sir Richard, and whom it is faid t 
actually commemorate to this day, and that they 
once n ade a ftrong puſh to get a ſtanding order 
chat no man ſhould be received as a candidate for 
their 
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their borough, who did not offer himſelf upon the 
ſame terms. Sir Richard, not long after, compli- 
mented the bailiff, by dedicating a treatiſe to him 
upon the importance of Dunkirk, (then not de- 
moliſhed, as it ht to have been by the treaty of 
Utrecht) but for ſome expreſſions therein, which 
rather deſerved a reward, he was expelled the 

Wallep, a little beyond Stockbridge, is the name 
of three villages, the Upper, Middle and Nether, 
which ſtand upon a river of the ſame name, that falls 
thereabouts into the Teſe. They gave name and 
title of Baron to Sir John Wallon in 1513; who fitted 
out ſome ſhips, and with eight hundred men burnt 
twenty-one towns in Normandy, and all the French 
ſhips in the ports of Naples, Tripoli, &c. in re- 
venge for piracies committed by one of the Knights 
of Malta in the Britiſh ſeas. ; 

Above Stock bridge, near Andover, is 
Wherwell, where was formerly a nunnery, built 
by the Saxon Queen Aelfrith, the greateſt beauty 
of her age, to atone for the wicked vow ſhe had 
made to kill her fon in law King Edward, and alfo 
for the murder commuted by her huſband, King 
Edgar, on her former huſband, Ethelwold, that he 
might gain her for his wife, of whom that Earl had 
beguiled him. This belonged to the Lord Dela- 
war, by exchange in the reign of Henry VIII. and 
was the ſeat of the late Sir John Fryar, Lord Mayor 
of London, who ſupported a charity-chool here. 


Is. or Wieur, HAMPSHIRE. 


We ſhall here take notice of the Ile of Wight, 
which lies oppoſite the ſouth part of Hampſhire. 
It was called by the Romans, YeAa, FVactis and 


Veaefis, by the Saxons Mili and I iktland; and by 
| the 
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the Britons Ct b. A ſmall, but rapid channel 
rates it from the continent of Britain, to which 
it is ſuppoſed to have been formerly joined. This 
illand, from eaſt to weſt, is of an eliptical, or oval 
form, twenty miles in length, twelve in the middle, 
where broadeſt, and ſixty in circumference ; the 
fides lying north and ſouth ; but the ſea breaks in 
fo far on the north fide, as almoſt divides it into 
two parts; that on the weft, called Freſhwater, and 
the caſt part Binbridge Me. It has four marker 
towns. of which three are parliamentary boroughs, 
viz. Newport, Yarmouth and Newton ; and is en- 
compaſſed with rocks, of which the moſt noted are 
the Shingles and the Needles, fo called from the 
ſharpneſs, in the weſterly part. The Brambles, on 
the north; and at the eaſterly point the /ixen, fo 
called from their filth, the Saxon word meaning a 
dung-hill This advantageous ſituation renders it 
almoſt inacceſſible; and the well diſcliplined mili- 
ria, the caſtles, &c. are ſtrong protectors againſt the 
invaſions of an enemy. 
The air is peculiarly healthy, the truth of whic 
is confirmed by the inhabitants being generally long 
lived, vigorous, and able to undergo much labour; 
and from their not being a phyſician ſettled on the 
iſland. The land is admirably fertile, their pro- 
viſions good, and their game plenty. Ihe fur- 
rounding ſca furniſnes them with abundance of 
fiſh z and the long ridge of hills which runs through 
the. middle of the iſland, affords fine paſture ter 
their ſheep, whoſe wool only yields pre-eminence 
to that of Lemfter and Corfwold. In ſhort. the 
numerous advantages thi; iſland poſſeſſes makes it 
a moſt agrecable and defirable ſpat to reſide in, 
and the traveller is pleaſed with paſſing over a 
country delightfully varied with hills, dales, moun- 
tins, rocks, wood and water, in the utmoſt per- 


tectlion. 
The 
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The hiſtorical events of this ifland are too copious 
to relate them circumſtantially, we ſhall therefore 
briefly point out the moſt ſtriking. In the year 45 
Veſpaſian ſubjected it to the Romans. Cerdic, the 
firſt King of the Weſt Saxons, was the firſt of that 
nation who ſubdued it, and gave it to two of his 
favourites, who put the inhabitants to the fword, 
and peopled it with their followers, the Jutes and 
the Saxons. In the year 1012, King Etheldred was 
drove by Swain, King of Denmark into this Iſland, 
where, with a ſmall retinue he continued great part 
of the winter, and then failed to Normandy, to 
which he had ſent his Queen Emma, and his two 
ſons, Alfred and Edward, before him. Thus iſland 
was once erected into a kingdom by Henry VL 
for he not only gave it to his favourite, Henry de 
| whom he had loaded with titles and 
honours, but he crowned him King of Wight, and 
of Jerſey and Guernfey, with his own hands. In 
the reignof King Henry VIIL two thouſand French 
landed here, but were repulſed with great loſs, 
which fo exaſparated the French King, that he ſhip- 
ped an army, with which he was confident of re- 
ducing the whole iſland, but hearing he was like 
to be oppoſed by equal ſtrength, he gave over all 


of the ki 

The t of this iſland, which is a poſt 
of great truſt and honour, is always lodged in a 
admiral, or ſome other perton of the firſt 
rank ; and under him are all the governors of the 
forts and caſtles of the iſland, where is commonly 
a whole regiment in Hon, and fometimes more. 
It is ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter in eccleſiaſtical matters. and under the 

county of Southampton in civil affairs. 
At Portſmouth or Southampton are boats which 
pals over to the Iſle of Wight, and land at Cowes 
or 
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or at Ride, on a fine dry coaſt, where cultivation 


riſes immediately from the water. 

Cowes is the name of two pretty towns, one on 
the caſt, the other on the weſt fide of the river. 
The weft is the chief fea-port rown in this iſland, 
and has a caſtle with a refident —_— 
alſo deputy-governor of the Ile of Wight. a? 
About a mile or two from this town is Gurnard*s 
Bay. From the hills adjoining is a very fine ro- 
mantic view, highly of by Mr. Young, In 
front (he ſays) the view is bounded on the other 
of the water by New Foreſt, with the diſtant 
in 


ſide 
hi 


Ils 


riety 


I one and two ſmall and ir- 
regular ones. To the the ifland projects in 
four tories, which are diſtinctly feen one 
beyond another; the further is a hill in a dark ſhade; 
the next, higher grounds, varied in inclofures; nearer 
to one another, 1 I 


' The Dorſetſkire hills riſe in fine va- 
7 


the fouthern. From Cockleton farm in North- 
wood pariſh, a vale winds under a fpreading hill, 
cut into inclcfures, and finely fringed with wood, 
on waich the views are truly pictureſque ; the water 
is not much ſeen, but it is varied by an admirable 
out-line of hill and wood, through which it twice 
breaks: likewiſe from the junction of three lanes, 
that lead to Newport, Gurnard, and Ruge ſtreet, is 
ſeen a true painter's landſcape. 

John 
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4 
ter. Beſides 


lightful, and you have ſeveral 
pictureſque ſcenes, and bird's- eye landſc 
whole forming a variety 


It i | 
—_ — — cha ee of 
— OT COREND 20 Fenn L- 
ſmall burden 


is a Charity 
only a , 
About a mile ſouth of the town of 
riſbrooke, the caſtle of Cariſbrooke is ſituated. 
Here was, it is ſaid, a caſtle, or fort, built by the 
Britons, and repaired by the Romans, when this 
island was ſubdued by Veſpaſian, in the year 45, in 
the reign of the Emperor Claudius. This was af 
terwards rebuilt by Wightgar, the Saxon, who, ac- 
cording to Stowe, was King of the iſland about the 
year 519 : he called it Wight-gariſbourgh, of which 
Cariſbrooke is ſuppoſed to be a corrupted contrac- 
tion. This building again falling to decay, cither 
through length of time, or ſome other means, was 


H a ſeconꝗ 
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a ſecond time re-cdified in the reign of King Henry 
I. dy Richard de Rivers, Earl of Devonſhire ; and 
Camden fays, it was once more magnificently rebuilt 
„ this iſland. He makes uſe of 
* Lately;” which is by Biſhop 
Gibſon altered to that of * the laſt Some 
reat repairs were done here by Queen wry 
In a field over the outer gate, there is the date 
259, (the remaining figure is fo overgrown with 
ivy, as to de rendered iHegible) beneath this are 
the initials, E R. and under them the figures 40. 
Perhaps ſhe built this gate and the outer works, 
which have a more modern appearance than the 
other parts of this edifice. 
The walls of the ancient part of the e 
cloſe a ſpace, whoie area is about an acre and an 
half; its ſhape nearly that of a right angled _ 
lelogram, with the 2 the 
length is from caſt to weſt. The — jpeg 
the weſt ſide, over a bridge, in a curtain, between 
tuo baſtions; then through a ſmall gate, over 
which is the inſcription before cited; from this, 
2 paſſage, having on each ſide an embattled 
all, and under a very handſome machicolated 
- flanked, with two round towers, the old 
= with its wicket opening into the caſtle 
yard, is ſtill remaining ; it is formed of ftrong lat- 
tice-work, having at each croſſing a piece of iron, 
kept down by a large nail. 
On the right is a ſmall chapel, with a buryiag- 
walled in ; over the door 1s carved G. 2d. 
1738, and at the eaſt end is a ſtone tablet, ſhew- 
ing that it was repaired during the government of 
Lord Lymmington: at preſent there is no fervice in 
it. It is faid that there is a farm in the ifland, the 
tythes of which, amounting to twelve pounds per 
annum, belong to this chapel; the caſtle itſelf 


— — _— 


Farther 
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Farther on the left-hand, or north fide, are feve- 
ral ruins of low buildi ſaid to be thoſe where 
Charles the firſt was confined ; and in one of them 
15 ſhewn the window through which he attempted 
his eſcape. Beyond theſe are the barracks and go- 
vernor's houſe, called the keep houſe; in which 
are many rooms, with covered cielings. 
Ever ſince the laſt war, this has been converted into 
an hoſpital for fick ſoldiers ; the names of the wards 
OUS ER. 1h IRAN CE SIN Sons. 
Indeed the is of the air, and the ſal 


On the north eaſt angle, on a mount, raiſed con- 
ſiderably above the other buildings, ſtands the keep; 


it is an irregular polygon ; the way to it is by an 
aſcent of ſeventy- two ſteps ; and in it are nine more. 


but hid on weſt by 
a well, ſaid to be three h 


in both theſe dimenſions is included the 
which formerly ran all round the works : it 
two feet and a half thick. 
The old caftle is included within a mare modern 
Queen Elizabeth; 
it is an irregular pentagon, faced with ſtone, and 
defended by five baſtions, wy outſide of waich 
ruas a deep ditch; the north curtain, perhaps on 
account 
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account of its length, has a break in the middle, to 
make a flank. Several guns are mounted on theſe 
works, which are faid to be one mile and a half in 
circumference.” 

From Cowes is another road to the right, which 
jeads to 
Newton, a little at the end of a ſmall 


creek. It is governed by a mayor and 
and has ſent members to parliament ever ſince the 


reign of Queen Elizabeth, but it is the moſt in- 
conſiderable of all the three boroughs. 
Seven miles farther, by the ſea- coaſt, is 
Yarmouth, ſituated upon a creck, about a mile 
above tha, entrance of it. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, aldermen, bailiffs, and common- 
council. It is defended by a caſtle, and has a gar- 
riſon. This town is called South Yarmouth, to di- 
ftinguiſh it from North Yarmouth, in Norfolk. It 
lends two members to parliament. 
In the ſouth-weſt part of this iſland is 
Appledore Combe Park ; the country around this 
beautiful ſeatis uncommonly ine. From the hill great 
Proſpects are ſeen on every fide; the furrounding 
. hills wave in the nobleſt manner, and form in many 
places a ſtriking outline to the ſea; ; in the vales are 
many beautiful ſweeps of incloſures, and ſeveral 
fine woods, all rich and diftinftly ſeen. The Nee- 
Ales, which are vaſt rocks at the weſt # «dey this 
iſland, feven hundred feet cularly high, 
bound the view one way in the boldeft manner, and 
though fourteen miles off, riſe ſo abruptly, that they 
appear but three or four. 
All the way to Steeple the country is very beauti- 
tal, many nne views every where breaking to the 
eye. Ar Sixeple there is a ſhore, and edging of 


* Groile. 


cultivation, 
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cultivation, on a bold rocky ſea-coaft, beneath vaſt 
hills, to the land, that have an appearance extremely 
firiking. The whole way as you advance, you ſee 
here and there little bird's- eye landſkips, a cottage 
with a hay-ſtack or two, under a few trees, and fine 
broken wild ground riſing about it. Theſe, and 
many other pictureſque views entertain the traveller 
in mo under the downs, among the incloſures 
which lead by Steeple. After advancing above two 
miles, let him go up the hill, and return to 
by the edge of the Downs. You there look down on 
the vale that ſkirts the ſea, in the moſt pleafing 
manner; the coaſt forms an outline to the ſea ama- 
zingly fine ; the corn-fields in ſome places ſeem to 
dip in the Ocean; in others, an humble 
forms the on the ſides of the hills. 

The variety of the vale itſelf is great; the diver- 
fity of the ſpors of ſhrubby broken with 
rocks, appearing among the rich incloſures, whoſe 
verdure ſurpaſſes the power of painting, gives a 
contraſt that ftrikes the beholder. Single trees in 

ace, clumps in another; farms, cottages, and 

all AE riant — "of a chearful landſcape, cut 
the little hills into diſtant pictureſque views, with 
an outline to the whole, as beautifully traced as 
fancy can conceive. - 
Mr. Stanley, governor of the iſland, has built a 
very elegant cottage, in a beautiful fituation, be- 
neath the downs : under one of the windows of the 

principal room, a ſpring, clear as cryſtal, riſes into 
a | ny ſhell of ſtone, which is as full, it comes 
in at one aperture, and flows out at another.* 

We have nothing elſe left to remark in this iſland, 
except a very ſtrong caſtle at Saxdown, or Sanbem, 
which grves name to the Bay. There is another 
called Shrapnore Caſtle, where is alſo a iſon. 
I he Needles are the rocks on the weſtern fide juſt 
oppoſite to Hurſt Caſtle, which runs out like a 


* 


* Young. 
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tongue of land, fo far into the fea, that it is nat 


above two miles over. 

There are tour other iſlands in the channel, over- 
againlt this iſland, viz. 7erfexy, Guernſey, Alaerney, 
and Sark, the old remains of the Duchy of Nor- 
mandy: though theſe iſlands be much more remote 
from our coaſt, being ſituate pretty near France, 
and were once members of the Biſhopric of Cou- 
tance, in Normandy, yet as they were transferred 
from that dioceſe ro Wincheſter, by the Pope's 
bull, in the year 1499, and as they were allo an- 
nexed to this fee by Queen Elizabeth, it is t 
proper to treat of them under this ſhire. They lie, 
as It were, in a cluſter, in a great bay, called Mount 
St. Michael's, betwixt the Capes La Hogue in Nor- 
mandy, and Frebelle in Bretagne. That which i 
tartheit within the bay, and the largeſt, is, 


F 


It lies about fixteen leagues from Carteret, or 
Port Bail, in Normandy , and the buildings might 
be diſcerned from either coaſt. In the time of the 
Romans it was called Cæſarca, and its modern 
name is only a corruption or the old name Jer, be- 
ing only a contraction of Cz/ar, and Ey, an ifland, 
q. d. Cæſar's fand. It is not above twelve miles 
in length, and not much above fix where broadeſt, 
which is at the two extremities. It is defended by 
rocks and quickiands, but their defence is dange- 
rous to their navigation. Its north fide from its 
lofty clifts is forty or fifty fathoms perpendicular 
trom the fea, but the ſouth is much lower, and al- 
molt level with the water. 

The fand, which is thrown up by the weft wind, 
is of great hurt to the foil, which is otherwiſe 
good. Here is plenty of cattle, and the ground is 

well 
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well watered with brooks, &c. which drive a num- 
ber of corn and fulling mills. A great quantity of 
cyder is made here. They abound in tea-towl, and 
Jand-fowl is in great plenty, eſpecially Soland gectc, 
or barnacles, which come in very cold weather, and 
vulgarly ſuppoſed by the common people, to be 
produced from rotten wood, that has floated long 
in the ſea; but they are really birds of palfage. 
The partiidge here is an extreme beautiful bird; it 
has red feet, eyes like a pheatant, and feathers of 
various colours : the fleſh is not more delicate than 
the Engliſh partridge, and it is a ſpecies common 
in the ſouthern countries. The fiſh there 
is much cheaper than in England. Beſides ftore ot 
carp and ec] in gentlemen's fiſh-ponds, there are 
fiſh iar to this 1fland, as the Ormer, (a contrac- 
traction oi Oreille de Mer) or Auris Marina, ſo 
called from its ſhape like a man's ear, though it is 
twice as big. It is a ſhell fiſh that has a folkd lump 
of white pulp, very delicious. The ſhell on the 
inſide is of the colour and luſtre of mother of pearl. 
and has been uſed inſtead of it, for inlaid works. 
It has no under ſhell, but clings to. the rock by the 
back, fo that the ſhell covers the belly ; it is found 
only at low water mark, at great ſpring tides. Be- 
fides theſe, are many other forts, and the Lancon, or 
little lance, from its ſhape; it is never found in the 
water, but in ſome moving ſand-bank, left dry by 
the fea, when the ſand being ſtirred by an iron hook, 
the fiſh ſpring up, and are caught by handfuls : 
they are more ally taken, by their glittering above 
the fand. . In Cornwall it is a Sand Eel. 
The air here is healthy, and thoſe people that 
are temperate live to a great age, but the ague 
ſometimes takes the poor peaſant by the back, after 
his toil in harveſt. 
The manners of the inhabitants partake of the 
Engliſh and the French, but a broken French is 
. the 
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divided into 


Rr ial, being for the 
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the language of the pulpit and the bar. Here are 
twelve pariſhes, ſo laid out, that all have a com- 
munication more or leſs with the fea, and theſe are 
fifty two Vintaines, fo called from the 
number of twenty houſes, which each is ſuppoſed 
» ove conalnnd ſhemerly 3 uſt as in England, ten 


houſes made a tithin 
this ifland, which are 


The bui 


moſt part a mixture of the hard and brittle rag- 
ſtone, the common ſtone of the ifland, and another 
fort that comes from a rich quarry, on a hill called 
2 where there is excellent ſtone, riſing 

in great blocks, and capable of cut and 
ſhaped in regular ſquares, like that of Portland. 
Some very rok people have their houſes faced whol- 
ly with Mon!medo ftone, which is of a reddiſh 
white, or with a bluiſh white ſtone, that comes 
from the French ifland Charze, which are both of 
a very fine grain, and wrought with the point of a 
hammer, almoſt as ſleek as poliſhed marble. They 
are ſupplied with lime from France and England, 
and from the latter only with blue ſlate to cover 
their churches, &c. but this comes dear, and very 
often thatch ſupplics the place of it. 

The governor of this Ifland is commonly a perſon 
of ſome rank the civil government is adminiſtered by 
a bailiſf, aſſiſted by twelve jurats. As he repreſents 


the King's perſon, by whom he is choſe in court, he 
has his feat raiſed | Toa above the governors, in 


token of his independency, though every where out 


of court the governgs precedes. I be mace borne 
before the buliff and magiſtrates at the convention, 
has this motto: 

—— Tal: haud omnes dignatur honore. 


1 
Not all are with ſvch honours grac'd. 
And 
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And under it a Latin inſcription, of which the 
following is a tranſlation. 

Charles the Second, the moſt ſerene King of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, has reſolved 
that his royal favour towards the Iſle of Jerſey, 
(in which he twice met with a place of refuge, 
« while he was excluded from the reſt of his domi- 
© nions) ſhould be conſecrated to poſterity by this 
truly royal monument: and commanded that 
hence forward it ſhould be —_— before the 
<< baillies, in perpetual memory the L 
* 1 — 
J. and to his Majeſty, during the rage of the 
& civil wars, by the moit excellent men, Sir Phi- 
«© lip and Sir George de Carteret, Knights, Baillies, 
* and Chief Governors of this Iſland.” 

Here are divers monuments of the druidical tem- 
ples, &c. which are prodigious great flat rag - tones, 
raiſed three or four feet the ground, and fuſ- 
tained by others of leſs bulk. The natives call 
them Poquelays, and they are the altars on which 
the victims, often human, were facrificed, There 
are two particular monuments of Romiſh ſuper- 
ſtition; the firſt is called La Chapelle de Notre Dame 
des pas, from the Virgin Mary, who is faid to have 
left the print of her feet on the very ſpot of the 
rock on which the chapel is erected, even after her 
body was mouldered into duſt. The ſecond is 
termed Hoguevie : it is a chapel over a tomb, built, 
as they fay, by the diſconfolate widow of the Nor- 
man Lord de Hambie, who fell here by treachery, 
that ſhe might have the melagcholy pleaſure of ſce- 
ing her lord's buria-place from her window in 
Normandy, and to procure maſſes for his foul. 
The chapel was afterwards lengthened towards the 
caft, by one who had been in pilgrimage to Je u- 
talem; and a place was dug under the altar to 
repreſent Chriſt's ſepulchre. We read of but e 
I 
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in this iſland who ſuffered martyrdom by the 
agans, and that was Helerius, afterwards canoniz- 
ed and called St. Helier, from whence a town in 
this iſland takes its name. He lived in a little 
ſolitary cell, or tage, which is ſtil to be ſeen 
in a rock hard by Eliza caſtle : and a Norman 
nobleman, deſcended from one of the murderers, 
abbey afterwards in remembrance of 

him, which ſtood on the fame fpot where 1s now the 
Elizabeth Caſtle. Mr. Camden, 


8 RR F% Tom 


uernſey is ſaid to be ſeven 
by Antonius, Sarnica, and 
in form of a It is 


ſouth-weſt to north- 

broadeſt, eaſt and 
cagts 
the 


weſt. The air is y, and the 1 
to a We | is fat 
— x of Crete, 
venomous creature will live. It is 
rich and fertile than that of Jerſey, 
not yield fo much, owing 
glecting the culture of it for the fake of com- 
merce. It abounds with fiſh; and in the north- 
weſt of it is a lake, about a mile in cofnpaſs, 
which is ſtored with the beſt and biggeſt of 
This iſland is well fortified by nature, with a 
of rocks, one of which called Smyris, has hard ſharp 
ſtones, called emeralds, uſed by lapidaries to poliſh 
their glals. 

Nothing very particular occurred here that we 
read of in hiſtory till the reign of the popiſh _ 
Mary, in which perſecution, not content with 


of 


live 
ſame 


ing 
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67 
vented its fury from one end of England to the other, 
it ſtained the waters even of the Britiſh 

with the blood of three perſons of this 1 
the ſubjects of one of the moſt tragical ſtories, 
one of the moſt dreadful inſtances of cruelty 
injuſtice as no hiſtory, even of 
nations, can parallel. The perſons 
—— the mother, Gulielmina Gi 
daughter, Perotine Maſſey, her other 
(the wife of a miniſter that had fled 
tion) and an infant that was Perotine's 
was the malice of the enemies of this 
for their adherence to the reformed 
many of their neighbours had 
that they accuſed them in the 
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hereſy, and commi 
to the caſtle, and afterwards condemned by 
dean and clergy ; but the magiſtrates who 
not accept of this condemnation, had them 
amined before themſelves and the dean and 
The women inſiſted upon their innocence, 
manded their liberty, declaring, they were 
ſubjects, and the Queen's ordinances. 
withſtanding this, the magiſtrates purſuant to the 
former judgment, condemned them to be burnt. 
The poor women appealed to Philip and Mary 
and their council ; but could obtain no redreſs, 
were delivered over to the executioners, who 
them to three ſtakes, the mother in the middle, 
between the two daughters. They were firſt ſtran- 
gled, but the rope breaking before they were quite 
dead, the miſerable creatures fell into the fire; 
Perotine M being big with child, the babe 
forced its way through the burning womb of the 
mother, and came at once 2 


l 
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re-eX 
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fire; being ſnatched from the flames, and laid on the 
graſs, it was caried to the provoſt, who cariied it 
to the bailly, and the — 4 commanded it to be 
burnt with the aſhes of its mother; which was done 
accordingly. After the death of Queen Mary. 
upon the petition of the brother of the martyred 
widow, to Queen Elizabeth's. commiſſioners, pu- 

niſnment was ſentenced on theſe offenders, but they 
were afterwards pardoned by that merciful Queen. 


©4203 + 0206; 


This iſland is a dependance of Guernſey, which 
has but one harbour to the ſouth, called Crabbie, 
which is a 200: diſtance from the town, and only 

capable of ſmall veffels, It is by much — neareſt 
of all theſe iſlands to Normandy, and thirty 
leagues from the neareſt part of England. The 
narrow fea which runs LE the two ſhores, is 
called by the French, Le Ras de Blanchar:, and by 
we Race of Arg. It is a dangerous paſſage, 
ally in ſtormy weather, when the two currents, 
ich are ery rang ce bck i = 
tion; otherwiſe it is ſafe enough, and has depth 
water for the bi ſhips. The range of rocks 
called the Caſquets, from that principal rock which 
advances its head above all the reſt, are dreadful to 
mariners : upon the top of this rock is a ſpring of 
excellent freſh water, that is very comfortable to 
the whole iſland, but eſpecially to the fiſhermen. 
and looks into the channel. Here the ſons of 


King Henry I. were caſt away in their paſſage to 
Normandy. 


S4AREK T or SEeRKE. 


In Latin Sergia, is a ſmall iſland, another depen- 
dence on Guernicy. It was anciently of note tor a 


Conve nr 
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a convent of St. Maglorious, the Chriſtian Briton, 
who is faid to have planted Chri in theſe 
iſles, about the year 565. The French poſſeſſed 
themſelves of this iſle in 1549, planted colonies, 
built forts, and kept it for a while; but it was 
again rechen by dhe Kegiith, This is a very pretty 
Hand, and bears excellent crops of corn, &c. but 
the beſt account that has yet been given of this iſland 
is in a very ſcarce treatiſe, in the Harleian library, 
intitled, News from the Channel, or the Diſcovery and 
per felt Deſcription of the Iſle of Serke, appertaining 10 
the Engliſk Crown, c. in a letter from an Engliſn- 
man who lived here ſome time to his friend in 
London. It is preſumed that the following extract 
will not be difagreeable to our readers, though it is 
dated fo long ago as 1673, 

* It is not above ve miles in length, and three 
where broadeſt, conſequently can be no tem 
to the ambition of any Prince to take it , yet nature, 
as if ſhe had ſtored up ſome ext treaſure 
here, ſeems to have been very ſolicitous to render it 
impregnable, rr 
round it, whoſe craggy tops, braving the clouds, 
an entrance; 
or aſcents to it. The 


bid defiance toall that dream of 
two 


there are 


firſt, where all goods and commodities are received, 
is that mentioned above, called La where, 
for a large ſpace, through a ſolid a cart way 


is cut down to the fea, with two for its 
defence, where moſt ot the Any, Ly for 
navigation, and twe pieces of ordnance always 
planted above to prevent ſurpriſe. The other is 
called La Frickeree, where only paſſengers can land, 
who are obliged to climb up only one at a time, by 
certain ſteps cut in the aſcent to a vaſt height, and 


not without danger. 
The 
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« The method by which our made 
themſelves maſters of this place, fo ſtrongly fortified 
by nature, was a ſtratagem exceeding moſt we ſhall 
meet with in the G and Roman hiſtories, and 
equalled by few of thoſe in the Low wars, 
or more modern expeditions. In the reign of our 
matchleſs Maiden Queen, this ifland being wholly 
poſſeſſed by the French (of which nation are moſt 
of the inhabitants of this day, as well as of Jerſey and 
Guernſey), a ſea captain (whoſe name I at preſent 
remember not, . is pity it 1 
forgot), apprehending that its neighbourhood, if it 
continued in the French . one time or 
other be of ill conſequence to Jerſey and Guernſey, 
the only remaining trophies of our French conqueſts, 
folicited the Qucen for a commiſſion to reduce it to 
her obedience. Her Majeſty told him the place 
was fo ſmall, the attempt ſo hazardous, that ſhe 
feared the lols of men about it would be more 
damage than its taking would be of advantage; for 
you muſt note, at that time the paſſage down at La 
Soguion was not made, nor did it appear half fo 
acceſſible as it does now. But our captain replied, 
that if her Majeſty would give him command and 
neceffaries, he durſt aſſure her he would fettle the 
Engliſh colours there without the loſs of a man. 
The Queen yielding to his importunity, he put to 
ſea with one hundred teſolute men, and after cruifing 
awhile up and down, came and lay before this 
iſland in quality of a merchantman homeward bound, 
and ſending in his boar with ſeveral taking com- 
modities, three or four of his crew, were ſuffered to 
land, with whom they traded for a day or two with 
much amity; and then they told the iſlanders, 
* thar having been a long trading voyage to the 
Streights, their maſter, who died lately, had en- 
eaged them not to throw his carpſe overboard, bur 
to inter it with Chriſtian burial in the very place 

| v here 
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hn they ſhould firſt touch ground; therefore 
hey deſired the Chriſtian favour of them, that 
have liberty to lay him in their chorch- yard. 
gy mar ak might be permitted to come 
2 any arms to perform the ceremony. 
þ credulous qa 5 confenting, our captain, and 
his ſtouteſt men, with a coffin, and 
_ * mi got aſhore, the natives 
er them to heir 1 ** horſe up the pre- 
but no were they arrived at the 
church, than clapping to the — as if they had 
ſome private devotion to celebrate, at which the in- 
habitants might not be pretent, they broke open 
their coffin, filled, inſtead of a dead man, with in- 
ſtruments of death, and arming themſelves, in an 
inſtant killed the fmall French guard there, that 
offered to reſiſt, fetched more of their company at 
the landing place, and in Jeſs than five hours time, 
without the loſs of a man made themſelves maſter of 
the whole iſland, which has ever fince boaſted the 
honour of being part of the dominions of the Engliſh 
crown. 
* But fince nothing is more neceſſary to the life 
of men than thoſe four elements, of which he, to- 
gether with the reſt of the univerſe is originally com- 
poſed, I ſhall, in the next place, obſerve how we 
are therewith accommodated. 
Our air, conſidering the narrowneſs of the 
place, and how it is encompaſſed with the ocean, is 
much better than can be expected, our heaven 
ſerene, and our ſky generally 42 from that naſty 
diſhclout of fogs and clouds which in your marſhes 
and city too, are wont to muffle up the ſun's glorious 
face. In brief, it is fo agreeable to nature, that, 
although I know not one phy ſic ian in the ifland, 
(and perhaps we live the longer for their abſence !) 
yet, to meet here a hearty old man of four ſcore, is 
nothing rare or „ Our water, I confeſs, 


epicure would think his palate in 
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is ſometimes not very ready; and yet we have fix 
fine ſprings running, whoſe water puri 
by under ground, and by being drawn fo 
448 nature's alembick, bubbles up fo 
free from any ſmack of brackiſhneſs, that it may 
with your Lamb's Conduit, and is, for 
ht I know, as miraculous for curing fore eyes as 
Crowder's Well. Our earth, or foil, is for the moſt 
part hot and ſandy, yet fruitful enough to afford all 
neceſſaries for its inhabitants, excellent for bearing 
all kind of roots, as parſnips, carrots, turnips, &c. 
and very well ſtored with -trees, which yield a 
cyder not inferior to your ire red- ſtreak. 
Corn we have of moſt ſorts, but not in any extraor- 
dinary quantity; our paſture is but ſhort, yet ex- 
ceeding ſweet; and therefore we have rare mutton 
but no great plenty of beef, and cows only enough 
to ſupply us with milk and butter ; for our cheeſe 
we generally have from England. 

Our firing is, for moſt part furzes, and ſome- 
times turf ; and as no timber grows here, we ſhift 
with old apple-trees for our houſes, or furniſh our- 
ſelves as well as we can with deal. 

For belly timber our three ſtaple commodities 
are iſh, fowl and rabbits; of the firſt a little in- 
duftry will purchaſe an hundred ſorts, a 
large one we call a vrack fiſh, which we ſplit, and 
nailing it to our walls, dry it in the fun, for part of 
our winter proviſions; as alſo a large ſhell-fh- 
taken plentitully at low tides, called an ormond, 
that ſticks to the rocks, from which we beat them 
off with an iron hook; it is much bigger than an- 
oyſter, and like that good either freſh. or pickled, 
but infinitely more pleaſant to the gueſts, 1 

; 4 he 
might but always IZe on delicious 
brofia, to borrow Aretine's phraſe, upon eating a 
laniprey ; as for fowls your city eannot be better 
furnifhed with woodcocks or widgeons, befides the 

abundance 
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abundance of duck, mallard, teal, and other wild 
fowl, and the cliff pigeons, with which, at ſome 
ſeaſons, almoſt the whole iſland is covered: of co- 
nies, we have every where exceeding plenty, and 
yet, leſt we ſhould want, nature has provided us 
with a warren in an ifland (Jethow) at a ſmall di- 
ſtance ; which is about half a mile every where 
over, and inhabited by nothing elſe. Here the 
governor has a deer park, where he feeds his cattle, 
and breeds both rabbits and pheafants. Here we 
commonly go a ferreting, and bring away ſuch 
abundance, that it has been confidently told me, 
ſome families here have made fifteen or twenty 
pound3a yearonly of their ſkins. We have one excel- 
cellent diſh here, and that is bacon, colworts. 
mackarel and gooſc· berries, all boiled together, all 
to pieces, which our mode is to eat, not with the 
ceremony of a fpoon, but the more courtly way of 
a great piece of bread, furiouſly plying between 
your mouth and the kettle. 

As to our political government, we have in 
the firſt place, for our defence, a captain and 
torty ſoldiers, who continually Keep guard, and 
are maintained by contribution of "the inha- 
bitants. Then we have a court of Judicature, 
conſiſting of a Judge, (at preſent one honeit fiſher- 
man) a provoſt, his fon ; another who can write 
and read the obligation of a bond, ſerving as a 
clerk or recorder, with five other lage bucgeltes, 
that are juſtices, 'who, every Tuelday, and without 
2ny tedious formalities, intricate demurrers, ipectal 
verdicts, wire-drawn arguments, chargeable injunc- 
tions, multiplied motions, or endlels writs of error, 
briefly determine all caves, ſecundum aquum, ct 
beaum, according to their mother wit, and grave 
diſcretion, except in caſes of lite and death, when 
the offenders are immediately ſent away for trial 
and puniſhment to Gucruſey. 
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SARKE. 
« The trade here extends no farther than to 


Briſtol, and ſome of the weſt ports; and the chief, 
if not the only, manufacture of the iſland, is knit- 
of ſt gloves, caps, and waiftcoats, in 
which the men, women and children are employed; 
and theſe they trade with to the ports of England, 
and return with neceſſaries, for which purpoſe they 
have _— ſmall veſſels. 4 ſhall thirty or 
— them together, knit and ſinging in a 
I am going to drink your eons bn a black- 

of French wine, which, paying no cuſtom, is 
plentiful and as chea 


p here as in France. 


Your's, &c. 
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Irren 


HIS County is bounded on the weſt with So- 
merſetſhire, on the eaſt by Berkſhire and 
Hampſhire, on the north with Glouceſterſhire, and 
on the ſouth with Dorſetſhire and part of Hamp- 
ſhire. It is thirty-nine miles in length, thirty in 
breadth, and an hundred and forty in circumfe- 
rence ; in which laft dimenſion it exceeds all the 
other inland counties, It contains twenty-nine hun- 
dreds, twenty-three market towns, three hundred 
and four pariſhes, about twenty-eight thouſand 
houſes, cine hundred and ſeventy- ſix thouſand 
fouls, and tends thirty-four members to parliament, 
viz. two for the ſhire, and two each for, 


New Sarum, or Saliſbury, Chippenham, 
Wilton, Malmſbury, 


Downton, Cricklade, 
Hindon, Great Bedwi in, 
Heyteſbury, Ludgerſhall, 
Weſtbury, Old Sarum, 
Colne, Wooten Baſſet, 


Devizes, Marlborough. 


The air is very ſweet and healthy, and mild 
enough in the valley, even in — 


the hills. 
is ſharp on The 


* 
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The northern part, called North Wiltſhire, is full 
of pleaſant riſings, and watered with clear ttreams. 
It was once overipread with woods, which are now 
in a manner quite deſtroyed. The foil of this part 
of the country being clay, is conſequently trouolc- 
ſome ſometimes to traveller but here is a great 
variety of delightful prof] pects to make them amends. 
Dr. Fuller ſays, he heard a wiſe man ſay of Wilt- 
ſhire, © That an ox left to himſelf, would of all 
England, chuſe to live in the north of this county; 
a ſheep in the ſouth part of it; and a man in the 
middle between both, as partaking of the pleature 
of the plain, and the plenty of the deep country.” 
The ſoil of the valcs is very fruitful, and affords a 
great quantity of as good cheeſe as any in England; 
and though tizat ot the hills is in {ore places chalk 
and barren enough, yet its cheapneſs makes it be- 
neficial to the ne ighbouring farmers. On the downs, 
berwixt Sandy Lane and Marlborough, and between 
the Nevizes and Saliſbury, one hundred acres have 
been rented at a groat an acre per annum; but the 
numerous flocks of ſheep fed there, turn much 
more to the profit of the proprietors. One cannot, 
without a fort of rapture, repreſent the extreme 
picafure of feeing them ſpread the lonely plains, in 
a ſummer's evening. The honeſt ſt epherds care- 
fully amending their charge, and tie pretty ſnhep- 
herdeſſes ac companying them, give a lovely and 
Jively image of the innocence and happ:nets or tat 
6 & tylvan ave of the world. The abundance ot 

ol, which thote ſheep Produce, invited the inha- 
bitants to jail | very much into the clothing trade; 
and the bott Broad cloths, both white anc Jyed in 
England, arc made in the weſt and north parts of 
this county, and indeed in the ſcuth and -aſt Parts 
too, but not in ſuch quantities. 

uel is not very plenty in this county, which has 
no coal-pits, nur indeed much wood; it is pro- 


ductive, 
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ductive, however, of all forts of grains, eſpecially 
wheat, and diſtinguiſhed by its fine teams of horſes 
for the plough ; yet, as fertile as the foil is, in fome 
places, the champaign ground extends itſcif far and 
wide, and gives greas diverſion to fportimen. The 
middle of this {hire is for the moit part plain and 
level. 

The inhabitants were anciently ſo renowned for 
their valour, that Johannes Sariſburienſis tells us, in 
his Polycraticon, that the natives of Wiltthire, to- 
gether with thoſe of Cornwall and Dorſetſhire, by 
their bravery in matters of arms, challenged to them- 
ſelves the honour of being the reſerve of our Engliſh 
armies. They are now generally a rough, hardy, 
blunt people, and ipeak a broad dialect more grating 
than even that of their neighbours in Somerſetſhire; 
and this dialect prevails too much among the gentry, 
where their language is not refined by town con- 


verſation. 
pper and 


Its rivers are the Iſie, Kennet, the U 
Lower Avon, Willy Bourne, and Nadder. Mr. 
Camden, and other writers, ſeem to be miſtaken with 
regard to the Ifis, which according to them, does 
not take the name of Thameſis, till after it has 
watered this county; though it plainly appears, that 
this river was always called 't hames, or Temis, 
before it ever came near Tame. 

We ſha}l enter this county at FHightwerth, in the 
northern part of this ſhire. It is ſixty- nine miles from 
London, and hes in the direct road from Farringdon 
to Malmeſbury. Its name is taken from its ſituation 
on a hill. Flcre is a god market for catile and 
ther proviſions. To the right of this town, is 

Cricalade, or Crikclade, cighty- three miles from 

ondon; the name is derived from the Britiſh word 
Kerigggelade, i. e. a ftrong country. It was for- 
meriy a town of very great note, and contains a 
number of houſes : it is icated upon the ifs, at the 
influx 
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influx of the rivulets Chun 2n Key, which run into 
the | hames. Here is atree-ſchool handſomely endow- 
ed with forty pounds a year, by Robert Jenner, Eq. 
| almeſhirry is fituated on a hill, about ninety-five 
vides from London. Its anwent name was Maid- 
ulphbury (of which the preſent name is contracted), 
from Maidulphus, an Iriſh Scot, a great ſcholar, 
who lived as a hermit in a wood, under the hill; 
and afterwards ſetting up a ſchool, devoted himſelf, 
with his ſcholars, to a monaſtic life, and built a 
ttle monaſtery here about the year 640. Adhelm, 
one of his ſcholars, was the tutelar faint of King 
Athelſtan, who tor his fake granted large immu- 
nitics to the town, and enriched the monaſtery. 
This abbot likewiſe turned the little monaſtery into 
a ſtately abbey, and is particularly mentioned as the 
fu ſt — that ever wrote in Latm ; his memory is 
{till kept by the name of an adjacent meadow, called 
Adhelm's Mead; and juſt before the reformation 
they had ſeveral other memorials of him; viz. His 
Pfalter, the robe wherein he {aid maſs, and a great 
bell in the abbey fteeple, called Adhelm's bell. 
King Athelſtan was buried under the high altar of 
the abbey church. 
This town, which lies on the Avon, is partly en- 
compaſſed by that river, and another brook which 
runs into it. It t.rmerly had walls, and a large 
ſtrong caſtle, which wes razed afcerwards to enlarge 
the abbey, the grtateſt in Wiltſhire. It was incor- 
porated by Edward, King of the Weſt Saxons, 
about the year 910, and again in 939, by his fon 
Athelſtan. By charter of W. lam III. it conſiſts of 
an Allerman, who is choſen annually, twelve ca- 
pital Eu gelks, & c. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
one Will. am Stump bought the cite of the abbey, 
with all its demetnes, 1or fifteen hundred poun::s , 
bdut a great part ot᷑ it is ſtill remaining. and is uicd 
as che per:th church. In the tame reign we read 


that 
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that one Thomas Stump, one of the greateſt Clo- 
thiers in England, ſaved it from being demoliſhed, 
the payment of a ſum of money; and 
that he was fo rich, and employed fo many people 
in his trade, that King Henry VIII. and his hun- 
retinue, coming to his houſe unexpected, after 
they had been hunting in Bradon Foreſt, he 
them plentifully with what he had provided for 
his ſervants dinner, whoſe meal was therefore 
changed to a fupper. The famous hiſtorian, Wil- 

iam of Malmeſbury, was born here; his 
name was Somerſet; and the noted Thomas 
Hobbes, who wrote the Leviathan, was born at 

Weſtport within the liberties of this town. 
Marlborough, or Merleburg, is ſituated on the caſt 
fide of the county, in the direct road to Bath. It 
is about ſeventy-ſtx miles from the is, and 
takes its name from its hills of chalk, anciently 
called Marl. It was the Roman ftation, called Ca- 
nutium. We do not read of any thing remarkable 
that occurred here, till the reign of Richard I. 
when that prince was taken priſoner in his return 
from the Holy Land, and his brother John think - 
ing he would never again ſet foot in England, ſcized 
the caſtle here, along with ſome others; but on 
Richard's return he reduced them to his obedience 
again. In the year 1267, a parliament was held, 
when thoſe laws were made which ftill retain the 
name of Marl bv ſtatutes. It gave title of 
Earl in the reign of Charles I. but that family be- 
ing extinct, the title was revived by William III. 
who gave it to John Lord Churchill, who was af- 
terwards created Duke, and immortalized his name 
in the reign of Queen Anne, which he rendered 
glorious by his torrent of victories in ten ſucceſſive 

pears. 

The town is an antient borough by preſcription, 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and _ 
eclics. 
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geſſes. It is well built, and ſends two members 
to parhament. . It conſiſts chiefly of one broad and 
itrait ſtreet. To the ſouth are ſome reliques of a 
priory ; the gate-houſe ſtill remaining. On the 
north, the chapel of another religious houſe ſtill 
remains, now turned into a dwelling-houſe. The 
late Earl of Hertford's feat here, aiterwards Duke 
of Somerſet, was converted into an inn, after his 
lordſhip's deceaſc, which letts at an hundred pounds 
per annum, and the furniture being lett with it, it 
is become one of the moſt magnificent houſes of 
entertainment in England. It was the ſite of the 
Roman caftrum, many Roman coins having been 
diſcovered here in digging the foundations; and 
and towards the river, without the garden walls, 
one angle of it very maniteitly remains; and the 
rampart and Gitch entire, It is cut off from the 
preſent caitle by the road which goes over the ditch, 
which is now about twenty teet wide, in ſome parts. 
The mount fo much noted, was the keep of the 
caſtle; and was made into a pretty ſpiral walk, on the 
top of which is an Octagonal {ummer-houfe, from 
whence you have @ plcatant view over the town 
and country. The river Kennet, made navigable 
ſome years ago by act of parhament, riſes jutt by 
this town, from whence: running to Hungerford 
and Newbury, it becomes a larye ſtream, and paſſ- 
ing by Reading, falls into the Thames near this 
town. There is great plenty of cray-fiſn in this 
river. | 
On Marlborough Downs are abundance of very 
large ſtoncs, which appar to be uf the fame kind 
with thofe of Stone-henge, and lone larger. The 
country peopic call them the Grey Wetbers, from 
ſome itcſemblance they bear at a dittance to 
T hete ſtones on a more nice inſpection, are found 
to be a fort of white niarble; they are Jooſe, de- 
tached from any rock, and Dr. S:u4eley is of opi- 
nion, 
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nion, they have lain there ever fince the creation, 
being ſolid parts thrown out to the ſurface of the 
fluid globe, when its rotation was firſt impreſſed. 

Near theſe downs, at ur, is another col - 
lection of huge ſtones, ſuppoſed to be the ſtupen- 
dous remains ny a druidical temple. They are of the 
like nature with thoſe of Stonehenge, ————_ 
together for the fame religious purpoſe, as 
Stutelcy makes no queſtion. 

At Froxfeld, 2 village about feven miles diſtant 
from Marlborough, is a handfome, wellendowed 
alms-houſe, founded by Sarah, Ducheſs Dowager 
of Somerſet, relict of John, the laſt Duke of the 
elder branch of the noble famil e de- 
ſcended from the _ Die of Ss, 
we of the King and King dom, — 1 ay 

ty of King Edward VI. T his lady bequeathed by 
her Will above two thouſand for the build- 
ing and furniture of theſe alms-houſe, and demiſed ſeve- 
ral manors, meſſages and farms, for the maintenance 
of thirty poor widows, not having twenty pounds 
per annum to ſu upon; one half of which are 
widows of clergymen, and the other of laymen; 
giving a preference to thoſe of the laſt, who live on 
the manors ſo deviſed by her. She left in her 
will directions for the form, dimenſions 
and fite of the ſtructure; and for the manner of 
electing, ruling and providing for the widows ; 
which her executors, ef] y Sir William Gre- 
cory, who chiefly took upon him the execution of 

the truſt, obeyed. 

„ee 
quadrangle, having a front and a court before it, 
tacing the road. It contains ground rooms, 
and as many chambers, one of each fort being al- 
lowed to every widow, for her apartment, with an 

L arca, 
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area, or bed in a garden, on the north part of the 
building, incloſed with a brick wall. 

In the midſt of the quadrangle is built an hand- 
ſome and convenient chapel, furniſhed with a com- 
munion table, pulpit, deſk, pews, and books for 
the uſe of the widows ; wherein the chaplain, whoſe 
ſtipend is thirty pounds; a year, is to read prayers 
every day, and to preach on Sundays; and for his 
further encouragement, is to be pretented, on a va- 
cancy, to the rectory of Kemiſh in the fame coun- 
ty, which the Ducheſs appropriated to that ule. 
Beſide: the yearly penſion in money, which is now 
about cight guineas, ſhe hath alſo ordered a cloth 
gown, with a certain quantity of wood, every win- 
ter, to each ot the widows; and when the eſtate, 
which ſhe has given to the ſaid alms-houſes, (many 
of which are now demiſed upon leales for lives) 
ſhall fall in, and ſhall produce a clcar yearly income 
of more than tour hundred pounds, me hath ap- 
pointed additional lodgings to be built for the re- 
ception of twenty more widows, who are to be 
placed on the ſame eſtabliſhment, elected and pro- 
vided for in the ſame manner as the thirty former; 
and then all the rents and profits of the ſaid eftates, 
(the falary for the chaplain, and a iteward being 
firtt deducted} ſhall be diſtributed in equal ſhares 
and proportions, among the fifty widows. 

The produce of all the eſtates dcvited to this, 
and other charitable uics, upon the determination 
or the leaſes granted, will, according to the beſt 
information | could get, amount ty little leſs than 
one thoutand per annum. 

The tame charitable lady, in order to male pro- 
viſion for the helpleſs young, as well ue deſtitute 
old, has alto bequeathed a conſideral>lc yearly ſum, 
for the apprenticing of ten or twelve childred : in 
which a preicrence is to be given to ſuch as were 
burn in her manors. 


On 
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On the top of a chalky-hill near Marlborough, 
t» Saveanabs Foreſt, which belonged to the late Earl 
of Aileſbury, and is almoſt the only privileged 
ground of hunting of that denomination, poſſeſſed 
by a ſubject. It is in circumference about twelve 
miles, plentifully ſtocked with deer of a large ſize, 
and rendered very pleaſant and delightful by the 
many walks and viſtas lately cut, and levelled 
through the ſeveral coppices and woods with which 
it abounds. E ight of theſe viſtas meet bke ſo many 
rays of a flar, in a point near the middle of the 
foreſt, where his lordſhip prepared and cleared the 
ground, for erecting an octagon tower, whole ſides 
were to be correſpondent with the viſtas, through 
one of which we have a view of the feat (now be- 
longing to his nephew Lord Bruce) at about two 
miles diftance, called Tottenham, from a park of 
that name, in which it is fituate contiguous to the 
foreſt. 

It is a ſtately edifice, erected on the ſame ſpot of 
ground, where ſtood an antient palace, deſtroved 
by fire, of the Marquis of Hertford, afterwards 
Duke of Somerſet, fo juſtly celebrated for his ſteady 
adherence and powerful aſſiſtance to the royal cauſe, 
during the whole courſe of the civil wars, from 
whom the Earl of Aileſbury was defcended by his 
mother the Lady Elizabeth, ſiſter and neice of the 
two laſt Dukes of Somerſct, of the elder line. 

We cannot give a greater encomium of the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the ſtructure, than by ob- 
ferving that it was begun, carried on and finiſhed, 
after the model, and under the direction of our mo- 
dern Vitruvius, the late Earl of Burlington, who 
to the ſtrength and convenience cf the Engliſh ar- 
chitecture, has adl. ed the clegance ana politeneſs of 
the Italian taſte. 

The houſe has four towers and four fronts, each 
of them diverfly beautiſicd and adorned ; to which 


acc 
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are now added four wings, whereing are rooms of 
ſtate, a noble and capacious room for a library, 
containing a judicious and large collection of ſeve- 
ral thouſand books in all languages, but eſpecially 
the modern. 

The beauty and delightfalneſs of the buildings 
are much augmented by the large canals, the fpa- 
cious and well planted walks which ſurround it; 


one of which leading to the London road, extenc!s 
two miles in length. 


About the fame diſtance from hence, on the op- 
poſite fide, are to be feen the remains of a lar 
houſe, called //7:!/-kall, the feat of Sir John Sey- 
mour, father of the unfortunate Protector; of 
which no more 15 ſtanding than ſuffices for a farm- 
houſe, Here King Henry VIII. as tradition goes, 
celebrated his nuptials with the Lady Jane Seymour, 
and kept his wedding-dinner in a very large barn, 
hung with tapeſtry on the occaſion : for confirma- 
tion of which, they ſhew you, in the walls thercof, 
ſome tenter-hooxs, with ſmall pieces of tapeſtry 
faſtened to hem: and between this place and Tot- 
tenham, there is a walk, with old trees on each fide, 
{till Known by the name of King Henry's Walk. 

A little to the eait of this foreſt is, a borough 
town, called Creat Bedwin, which fends two meni- 
bers to parliament, and which Dr. Srzke!y takes to 
be the Leucomagus of Ravennas. It is an old cor- 
poration, and gave birth to the famous Dr. 7, 
Willis, the ornament of Engliſh Phyſicians. Ca#le 
Copſe, half a mile from the town, ſouth-eaſt, was 
probably the Roman Caſtle; and FHaw:/uike, a camp 
of thar people. 

The church is large and capacious, in which are 
ſome ancient monuments ; particularly one of a 
Knight Tempicr, called Adam of Scott, from a 
manor of that name in the pariſh, with an inſcrip- 
tion not leg.biez and anbilier of the above mention- 


ed 
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ed Sir John Seymour, father of the Protector, 
wherein we have an account of the names of all his 
children, with their ſeveral inter- marriages and 
deaths. The church is very ſtrongly built with 
flint, and a cement near as hard as themſelves, in 
form of a croſs ; in the centre of which is erected 
an high tower, containing a good ring of fix muſi- 
cal bells. 

Not far from hence is a ſmall hill, of eaſy aſcent, 
on the ſummit of which was erected, (as hiſtorians 
inform us) a fortified place, the refidence of 1 
a Viceroy of one of the South Saxon Kings, 
whom it derives its denomination of Chiſbar 

A, who alſo built Chichefter for the 7 _ 

his people, as he did this for the 

It ſeems to have been ſtrongly fortified, — 

rounded with a double ditch, or moat, of conſider- 

able depth and breadth, and full of water : fince 

which time there has been a religious houſe here, 

the chapel of which is ſtill remaining, but converted 
into a barn. 

From Marlborough to Calze is thirteen miles. 
This little town is fituate on a ſtony hill, by 
the fide of a little river, and ſuppoſed to have riſen 
out of the ruins of the ancient Roman „on 
theother ſide of the river near Studley; where Roman 
coins are often found. In the year 977 a great 
convocation was held here, about the celibacy of 
the clergy, at which the king, nobility and biſhops 
were pretent. In that debate, while a Scotch 
ptieſt wi5 pleading very powerfully for the 
the beams and the whole timber work ot the aſſembly 
room broke on a ſudden, and fell to the ground, 
by which moſt of the ſecular prieſts were killed 
and buried under the ruins; but the feat of Dun- 
ſtan, the chief advocate for the monks, remained 
firm. This accident (or perhaps deſign) was art- 
fully interpreted a declaration of heaven in their 


tavour 
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favour, and thereupon the fecular prieſts in Dus 


' Kan's province were every where turned cut, and 
monks put in their room. Here was anciently a 
priory of black canons. 

Near Colne is a very handfome feat called Bean 
wood, belonging to the Earl of Shelburne ; and at 
Studley is the fine ſear of Brown, Eig. 

Weſtward of Colne, on this road, 1s 

Chippenham, commonly called Chipnem, ninety- 
four miles from London. It is an ancient, large 
and populous borough town, fituate on the river 
Avon, over which it has a bridge of ſixteen arches. 
It was one of the chief towns in the kingdom of 
the Weſt Saxons, admired by Altred, who had a 
palace here. It is ſuppoſed to have had a market 
trom its firſt foundation, according ts the import 
of tlie Saxon name Crppen, i. e. Cheapening. The 
church is magnificent, and here is a charity-ichool 
which was opened in 1713, for twenty-four boys. 
In che neighbourhood is Weſt Mead, noted for fre- 
quent horſc- races. 

At Beckington a road ftrikes off to the 

Devizes, or the Vies, about eighty-nine miles 
from London, It is ht to have taken its 
name from its being anciently divided betwixt the 
King, and the Biſhop of Saliſbury. It is faid to 
have been once a ſtation of the Romans, becauſe 
on Rounuiwey-hill, which overlooks the town; there 
is a ſquare camp, with a ſingle trench, and alſo be- 
caute Roman coins, and ſcveral pots without coins have 
been dug up in the neighbourhood, efpeciaily one very 
large urn tull of thole coins, belides a number cf 
littie brats Ratues of the heathen deities was dug 
up by one William C adby, a gardener, in the year 
1714; they weic found in a cavity, incloſed with 
Roman bricks. The Venus is of an excellent de- 
ſign. and the Veſtal Virgin, as they call it, a frag- 
ment of Corinthian brafs, and of very curious 


workmanſhp ; 
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workmanſhip ; Vulcan is as lame as if made at a 
forge ; beſides theſe ſtatues and coins, there was a 
brais Roman key, which my Lord Winchelſea 
bought ; the ſame nobleman has a braſs probos, on 
the reverſe, Victoria Germ. with a trophy. 

Here was once a noble caſtle, which was greatly 
improved, at a vaſt expence, by Roger, the rich 
Bilhop of Sarum, this held out a ſiege againit King 
Stephen, who came in perſon to reduce it for the 
ſake of plunder. The Biſhop of Ely refuſing to 
ſurrender upon the King's ſummons, he cauſed a 
gallows to be ſet up, and threatened to hang 
Roger, the Biſhop's fon, whom he had in his cut- 
toy, if the place was not yielded to him imme- 
diately : accordingly the halter was put about the 
young man's neck, and the Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
whom the King had alſo his priſoner, earneſtly de- 
fired his nephew of Ely to comply, proteſting he 
would neither eat nor drink till the caſtle was de- 
livered up; the execution of the lad was upon this 
reipited ; but Ely ſuffered his uncle to faſt three 
days, which threw him into a quartan ague, where- 
of he died. The caftle being ſurrendered, forty 
thouſand marks of filver were found in it, beſides 
gold, plate and jewels. In the late civil wars it 
was taken by the parliament, and all the fortifica- 
tions were demoliſhed. 

The town, which is very large, conſiſts chiefly 
of two long parallel ftreers ; the houſes built moſt- 
ly of umber, but of a very good model. It was 
incorporated by King Charles the firſt, and conſiſts 
of a mayor, recorder, eleven maſters, and thirty- 
fix common-council. Here are three churches, the 
choir of St. Mary's is of a very old model, as are 
the fteeple, choir, and both wings of St. John's; 
to which additions have been nade, and a new 
wide window, with pointed arches, in room of the 

ancient 
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ancient narrow femicircular ones. There is 4 
pretty plain, called the Green, juſt out of the 
rown, where is another handſome church and 
ſuburbs to the old town. 

A little diſtance from the Devizes, is 

Lavington, a very indifferent market town. Near 
which is | 

Biſhops Connings, a village croſſed by the Wans- 
dyke, of which we ſhall ipeak hereafter. It de- 
ſerves mention for the compliment paid by Mr. 
George Ferreby, its miniſter, to Queen Anne, as 
the returned this way from Bath ; being well ſkilled 
in muſic he compoſed a ſong, in four parts, while 
that Queen ſtaid at Bath, and taught ſcveral young 
men of his pariſh to fing, and alſo to play a leſſon 
or two wind inſtruments, in order to ſurprize 
her Majeſty with a Sylvan entertainment on her 
return. Accordingly on the 11th of June, 1613, 
the Queen and her train paſſing over the Downs, 

Wanſdyke, were met by Mr. Ferreby, dreſſed 
like an old bard, and attended by his ſcholars, in 
the habit of ſhepherds. The Queen making a 
mand with her retinge ar their approach, the maſter 
and his ſcholars ſtruck up a tune on their wind in- 
ſtruments, played ſeveral leſſons, and then ſung; 
thus : 


* Shine, oh, thou ſacred ſhepherd's ſtar, 
On filly ſhepherd ſwains, &c.“ 


The bard concluded the whole with an epilogue, 
to the great delight of her Majeſty and her court. 
It muſt be owned, that the ſcene where this was 
acted is wonderfully adapted for ſuch a perform- 
ance, as the ſhepherds and their flocks of ſheep 
are perpetually wandering over theie downs. 
Trowbridge 15 an ancient market town, called by 
Leland, | borobridge, it is niacty-cight miles * 
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half from London, and has a ſtone bridge over the 
river Were, at the weſt end of the town. Here was 
anciently a caſtle of ſeven towers, the ruins of 
which, Mr. Camden ſays, were to be ſeen in his 
time, but at preſent there are no remains of it to 
be diſcovered. A little to the north · weſt, is 
Bradford, an ancient market town, and has a 
over the Avon; it was anciently called Bra- 
denford, i. e. Broadford. It is moſt built of ſtone, 
and is fituated on the fide of a hill. A bloody 
ef Saxons, and —ͤ— Cotbre 
kinſman Cathy 


We ſhall now purſue 
left at Andover, CG coop at 
Hill, not far from which is 
Ambreſbury, or 2 ſeventy· nine miles 
from London, in the great road to Barnſtaple; it 
is a very ancient town, fituated on the eaſt fide of 
the river Avon: it is faid to have taken its name 
from Ambrofius, who founded a here, and 
filled it with three hundred monks, to pray for the 
ſouls of two hundred and one noble Britons 
that were maſſacred in cold blood here by the trea- 
cherous the Saxon, he having invited 
them, with their King Vortigern, to meet him without 
arms, and on the affurance of a ſaf to treat 
of a league of amity. The 10us Saxon ſaved 
only the King, whom he obliged to give him near a 
third of his ki eaſtward, before he would 


tet him at liberty. This monaſtery was converted 
into a nu 


nnery by Queen Elfreda, in 
for the murder of her fon in law King 


t.dward ; 


and Elkanor, conſort to King Henry the Third, re- 
M tired 
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tired and died here. In the year 1285, Mary. the 
ſecond daughter of King Edward, and thirteen no- 
blemens* daughters, induced by the Queen's ex- 
ample, took the veil here together. 

The river here is remarkable for a little fiſh called 
a Loach, which traveilers and ſportſmen who refort 
hither much for the fake of hunting, put into a 
glaſs of fack, and ſwallow alive. 


The Duke of Queensborough has a feat here, 
built by Inigo Jones. Great improvements have 
made in the gardens, the Duke having in- 


been 
cloſed and planted a large fteep hill, 9 


On the By this river is a room 
bult after the manner of the Chineſe. 

A gives ens 
is a village called North Tedwerth, which has bee rv 


much talked of for its Dzmon, a ftory whick 
Mr. Glanville has not failed to in his trea- 


riſe of type of 4 
ed belonged to Mr. Mompeſſon, a of a 
very good extraction in the 
Dæmon was ſo troubleſome to the family that King 
Charles II. hearing of the ſtory, ſent two geatle- 
men hither to enquire into the truth of it, but 
they had not the ſatis faction that Mr. Glanville met 
with in the ſame inquiry; however, 1 
to the celebrated author of the Spectator to | 
the tragedy into that applauded — of The 
. of 
T of on the left 
the road, is 
— 1 88 remarkable remains 
antiquity in in CONC which fo 
much 4 been ſaid — —— antiqua- 
rians ; fo ſtupendous a monument of antiquity, 
therefore, mult not be haſti iy paſſed over, without 
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giving the reader the moſt probable account of it, 
for which we are indebted to Dr. Stukeley's piece, 
int tled, Stonebenge, a Temple reftored to the Britiſh 
Druids. 


The Wiltſhire downs, or Saliſbury plains, as this 


ntleman 2 is one of the — delightful 
— in Britan; has attracted the 
— of on ages. Mr. Camden himſelf ſays 
of it, That he was grieved, that the founders of 
it could not be traced out: but Dr. Stukely has 
very happily made it more probable, that it was a 
temple of the Britiſh Druids, and the chief (the ca- 
thedral as it may be called) of all their temples in 
this iſland. 

The ftones of which it was compoſed, are not 
factitious, for that would have been a greater won- 


der, than to bring them together to the place where 
they are; but undoubtedly were brought fifteen or 
ſixteen miles off, prodigious as they are, from thoſe 
called the Grey Wethers, near Abury, or Marlbo- 
rough 3 all the greater ſtones, except the 
altar, being of that fort; S hor ol ther daing defgned a 
reſiit fire, is of a ſmall harder Kind: it is a compo- 
fition of cryſtals, of red. green and white colours, 
cemented by nature with ue granules, of dinty 
or ſtony matter. The ſtone at the end of 
the cell, which is fallen down and broken in half, 
the Doctor 1 above forty tons, and would 
require above a hundred and forty oxen to draw it: 
judge then what a ſtupendous labour it was to 
together ſo many miles tuch a number as were 
uſed here : and this h has induced many inconſide- 
rate to imagine, that the founders had an art 
of making ſtone, which has been Joſt ſo many 
8 name is Saxon, though the work is 
beyond all compariſon older, ſignitying an hanging 

rod 
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rod or pole, i. e. a gallows, from the hanging 


architraves, or rather impolts, as pendulous rocks 
are {ill to be feen in Yorkſhire, called Henges, 
but the ancient name was moſt probably the Am- 
Dres; for which our learned author, to whom we 
refer, gives very ſatisfactory reaſons ; and hence the 
adjacent town of Ambreſbury, which 1 have taken 
notice of, takes its name. 

+ Stonehenge ſtands not upon the ſummit of a hill, 
but near it; however, at haif a mile diſtance the 
appearance is awtul ; but as you come up the ave- 
nue in the north-eaſt of it, which fide is molt per- 

tet, the of the contour fills the eye in an 
aſtoniſhing manner. It is incloted in a circular 
ditch, which having paſſed, we afcend thirty-five 
yards before we come at the work. 

Whea you enter the building, whether on fcot 
or horſeback, and caft your eyes around upon the 
yawning ruins, you are ftruck into a reverie, which 
no one can defcribe, and they only can be ſenſible 
of, who feel it. Other buildings fall by piece-meal, 
but here a ſingle ſtone 1 is a ruin. Yet there is a8 
much undemoliſhed, as enables us ſufficiently to 
recover its form, when bs bs and 18 
When we advance farther, the dark part of the pon- 
derous impoſts over our heads, the chaſms ot ſky 
between the jambs of the cell, the odd contlruction 
of the whole, and greatneſs of every part, furprize. 
If you look upon the perfect part, you fancy intire 
quarries mounted up into the air; if upon the rude 
havock below, you ce, as it were, the bowels of a 
mountain turned inſide out. 

The whole work, being of a circular form, is 
about one hundred and eight feet in diameter, from 
out to out. The intention of the founders was this: 
"THe whole circle was to conſiſt of thirty ftones, each 
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ſtone to be four cubits bread, each interval two 
cubits; thirty times four cubits is twice fi 
thirty times two cub:t3 is fixty ; fo that thrice 150 
cubits complete a circle, whoſe diameter is 
A ſtone being four cubits broad, and two thick, is 
double the interval, which is a ſquare of two cubits. 
Change the places between the ſtones and their inter- 
vals, and it will make 2 good ground-plot for a cir- 
cular of Greek or Roman Work ; though 
theſe bodies of ſtone, which are in the nature of 
impoſts or cornices, never had, or were intended to 
have, any 3 upon them, like Greek or 
oman w wrought perfectly plain, 
and ſuitable to — — and 
the chifſcling of the upright ſtones is only above- 
. for the four or five feet in length below- 
is left in the original natural form. The 
upright ſtones are made very judiciouſly to diminiſh 
a little way ; fo that at top they are but three cubits 
and a half broad, and fo much nearer, as to ſuffer 
their im to meet a little over the heads of the 
uprights, both within- ſide and without; by which 
means the uprights are leſs liable to fall or ſwerve. 
It is to be feared, ſome indiſcreet people have 
been digging about the great entrance, with ridicu- 
lous hopes of finding treaſure ; and fo have looſened 
the chalky foundation; for the upper edge of the 
impoſt overhangs no les than two feet ſeven inches, 
which is very conſiderable in an height of eighteen. 
The whole breadth at the foundation is but two feet 
and a half; and this noble front is now chiefly kept 


up by the maſonry of the mortice, and tenon of the 
im 


This cubit is the old Hebrew. Phænician, 8 
cubit, and what the tounders of Ste-nehenge went by, and 
amounts to twenty inches four-ffths Eagliſ meature. 


The 
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Ihe contrivance of the founders in making mor- 
tices and tenons between the upright ftunes and the 
impoſts, is admirable ; but fo contrary to any prac- 
tice of the Romans, that it alone overicts thrir 
claim to the work. Theſe tenons and mortices of 
this outer circle are round, and fit one another very 
aptly. They are ten inches and one half in diameter, 
and reſemble half an egg, rather an hemiſphere ; 
and fo effectually keep both uprights and impotts 
from luxation, that they muſt have been thrown 
down with great difficulty and labour. The whole 
height of upright and impoſt is ten cubits and a 
halt ; the upright, nine; the impoſt over the grand 
entrance is, in its middle length, cleven feet ten 
inches, and fo is larger than the reſt; and it is alſo 
2 little broader, meaſuring on the :nfie. 

Gf the outer circle of Stonehenge, which, in its 
perfection, conſiſted of ſixty ſtones, thirty uprights, 
and thirty impoſts, there are ſeventeen uprights left 
ftanding, eleven of which remain contiguous by the 
entrance; five umpoits upon them. One 
upright, at the back of the temple, leans upon a 
itone of the inner circle. There are {ix more lying 
upon the ground, whole, or in pieces; fo that 
rwenty-tour out of thirty are ſtill viſible at the place. 
here is but one impoſt more in its proper place, 
and but two lying upon the ground; fo that tw enty- 
two are carried off. H. ace our author inters, this 
temple was not defaced, when Chriftianity pre- 
vailed ; but that ſome rude hands carried the ſtones 
away for other uſes. So much for the larger circle 
of ftones with impoſts. 

As to the leſſer circle, which never had any im- 
poits, it is ſomewhat more than eight fect from the 
mlide of the ourward one, and conſiſts of forty 

Mer ones ; forming with the outward circles, as 
were, a Circular DOITICo, a mœſt beautiful work, 
and! Gt a pretty ciiett; they are flat parallctograms, 4 

as 
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as thoſe of the outward circle; and their general 
and deſigned proportion is two cubits, or two and 
a half, as fuitable ſtones were found. I hey are a 
cubit thick, and four and an halt bigh, which 1s 
more than ſeven feet ; this was their ſtated pro- 
po being every way the half of che upper 
uprights. Theſe ſtones are of a harder compoſition 
than the reſt, the better to reſiſt violence, as they 
are leſſer; and they have ſufficievt faſtenings in the 
There are but nineteen of the forty left; 
but ten of them are ſtanding in tu. five in one place 
contiguous, three in another, two in another. 

The walk between thele two circles, which is 
three hundred feet in circumference, is very noble, 
and very delightful. 

he Adytum, or cell, into which we may ſup- 
poſe none but the upper order of Druids were to 
enter, is compoled of certain compages of ſtones, 
which our author calls tri! chons, becauſe made 
each of two upright ſtones, with an impoſt at top, 
and there are manifeſtly five of theſe remaining; 
three of which are intire, two are ruined, in fome 
meaſure; but the ftones remain in fire. It is a 
magnificent niche, twenty- ven cubits long, and as 
much broad, meaturing in the wicicit place. The 
ſtones that compole it are cally ttupendous; their 
height, breadth, and Uacknels, are enormous: 
and to fee ſo many ot them placed together, in a 
nice and critical figure, wit exacinets; to conſider, 
as it were, not a piiiar ort on itone, but a whole 
wall, a fide, an end of a r-m:plc, of one ſtone; to 
view them cur!2vity ; cates fach a :notion in the 
mind, as word: cammot exprets, One very remark- 
able particu: ar in the con Kew ion of this Adytum 
has eipaced all obizrvers b-tore our author, which 
is this: As chi part is compoſed of trilhons tet 
two and fo on cach ide, and one right before, ty 
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height and bezuty of the ſtones, from the 


thoſe next the grand entrance, on the right-hand, 
and on the left, are exceeded in height by the two 
next in order; and thoſe are exceeded by that be- 
hind the altar, in the upper end of this choir; and 
their heights reſpectively are thirteen cubits, four- 
teen cubits, fifteen cubits. 

The 1 of theſe are all of the fame height, 
and ten cubits may be ſuppoſed their medium mea- 
fure in length. The artifice of the tenons and mor- 
tices of theſe trilithons, and their impoſts, what 
conformity they bear to that of the outer circle, is 
exceeding pretty, every thing being done very geo- 
metrically, and as would — anſwer every purpoſe, 
trom plain and fimple and it is won- 
derful, that, in 22 of ſuch prodigious 
ſtones as theſe are, fixed in the ground, and rammed 
in like poſts, there is not more variation in the 
height, diſtance, &c. 

Of theſe greater ſtones of the Adytum, as is ob- 
ſerved before, there are none wanting, being all on 
the fpot, ten uprights, and five cornices. The 
Trilithon firſt on the left-hand is intire in iu, but 
vaſtly decayed, eſpecially the cornice, in which ſuch 
deep holes are corroded, that, in fome places, the 
daws make their neſts in them. The next 'Trilithon 
on the left is intire, of three moſt beau- 
tiful ſtones. The cornice, ning to be of a 
very durable Engliſh marble, has not been much 
impaired by the weather. Cur author took a walk 
on the top of it; but thought it a frightful ſituation. 
I he trilithon of the upper end was an extraordi 
beauty; but probabiy, through the indiſeretion of 
ſonie body digging betwcen the m and the altar. the 
noble impoſt is diſlodged from its airy feat, and 
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kind than the larger 
founders, no doubt, intending, 
ſhould be compenſated by ſolidity. Of 
are only fix ning upright : the ſtumps 
are left on the fouth by the altar; one 
hind the altar, dug up, or thrown down by 
of the upright there. One or two were 
thrown down by the fall of the the 

trilithon on the right-hand ; a ſtamp of another re- 
mains by the upright there ſtill ſtanding, 
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The whole number of ſtones may be thus com- 
puted. The great oval conſiſts of ten uprights ; 
the inner, with the altar, of twenty ; the great cir- 
cle of thirty ; the inner of forty, which are an hun- 
dred upright ſtones ; five impoſts of the great oval; 
of the great circle; the two flones on the 
of the area; the ftone lying within the en- 

of the area, and that ſtanding without: 


the vallum of the court, direct —— 2 
trance of the avenue; all added t 
juſt a hundred and forty ſtones, he number of 
which, Stonehenge, a whole temple, is compoſed. 
Behold the ſolution of the mighty problem the 
magical ſpell which has ſo long perplexed the vul- 
gar, is broken! They think N ominous thing 
to count the true number of the ſtones, and who- 
ever does fo, ſhall certainly die after it ! 

As to the altar, it is laid toward the upper end 
of the Adytum. at preſent flat on the gro and, and 


ſqueezed into it, as it were, by 38 he of the 
ruins upon it. It is a kind of blue —_ 
fuch as comes from and 1 upon 


rombs in our churches and church-yards. Our au- 
thor believes its breadth is two cubits and three 
palms ; and that its firſt intended length was ten 
Cubits, equal to the breadth of the trilithon, before 
which it hes. But it is very difficult to come at 
It is twenty inches thick, a juſt 
cubit, and has been ſquared. It lies between the 
two centres, that of the compaſſes, and that of the 
ring ; leaving a convenient ſpace quite round it, 
no doubt as much as was neccfiary for this miniſtra- 


The heads of oxen, deer, and other beaſts, have 
been found upon digging in and about Sto 


undoubted reliques of ſacrifices, together with 
wood-afhes. Mr. Camden lays, mens bones have 
been 
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been found hereabouts ; he means in the adjacent 
barrows; and fuch our author ſaw thrown out by 
the rabbits, which have been hither of late 
years ; and, by their burrowing, aten theſe no- 
ble ruins, as the greedy plough more and more in- 
vades the neighbouring plain. | 

But eternally, as he obſerves, is to be lamented 
the loſs of that tablet of tin, which was found at 
this place in the time of Henry VIII. infcribed with 
many letters; but in fo a character, that 
neither Sir T homas Elliot, a learned antiq „ nor 
Mr. Lilly, firit high maſter of St. Paul's 
could make any thing out of it; and which, no 
doubt, was a memorial of the founders, written 
by the Druids ; and, had it been till 
now, would have been an invaluable curioſity. 

In the year 1635, as they were by the 
barrows about Normanton-ditch, they ſo 
large a quantity of excellent , 45, at a low 
price, they fold for five pounds, There are ſeveral 
of theſe ditches, narrow, which run 
acroſs the downs, whic haps are boundaries of 
hundreds, &c. Theſe pewter plates might, 
very poſſibly, have been tablets, with inſcriptions; 
but, falling into ſuch rude hands, they could no 
more diſcern the writing than interpret it. No 
doubt, fays Dr. Stuteßy, this was fome of the old 
Britiſh Stannum, which the Tyrian Hercules, fur- 
named Melcarthus, firft brought ex Caſſiteride In- 
lala, or Britam: which Hercules lived in Abra- 
ham's time, or foon after. 

a Mr. Web tells us, the Duke of Bucki 


about Stane-henge, Ar 
judice of the work. Mr. Webb alſo did the like, 
and found what he imagined was the corner of 
Thuribulum. 


Mr. 
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probable, becauſe, at the time merifioned, the Phce- 
nician trade was at its ht, which afforded a rea- 
dier conveyance hither. This was before the ſecond 
temple at Jeruſalem was built; before the Grecians 


had any hiſtory. 
| particulars of this ſtupendous work, 


For further 
and other curious matters relating and adjacent to 
it, (ſuch as its antiquity before the time of the 
Belgz, the Romans, the Saxons, and Danes ; 
the Vanſdike; of Veſpa 


he puts about Abraham's time; 112822 
[the Ambres ]; the water vaſes of Stone- 

the avenues to it; the Carſes); we muſt refer our 
readers to the work itſelf, 2 
the bounds to which the nature of our 

fines us, but this we may add, that doubgicks they 
had ſome method in former days, in foreign coun- 
tries, as well as here, A than 
we now find practicable. How clic did Solomon's 
workmen build the battlement or additional wall, 
to ſupport the precipice of Mount Moriah, on 
which the temple was erected ? which was all built 
of Parian marble, each ſtone being forty cubits 


| . fourteen broad, and eight cubits thick. 
And fo much for this celebrated temple of Stone- 


About fix miles north-weſt of this place, at a 
ſmall village called Shrawton, near Lengleat, the 
noble teat of Lord Weymouth, is a curious piece 
of ſculpture in alabaſter, which had been dug in 
one of jo adjacent barrows in Saliſbury plain. It 
is of an oval form, about two feet in length, and 
one in the broadeit part of the diameter. In the 
middle 1s repreſented a woman, habited as a 
with her globe, fceptre, crown, and mantle of ftate. 
In a compartment over her head ar@ three figures, 
evidently repreſenting tac three perſons of the Holy 


Trinity. 
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Trinity. Round the ſides are angels intermixed 
with ſome of the apoitles. The exquifite work- 
manſhip of the figure of the woman (who ſcema 
intended for the Virgin Mary) the ſtrong as well as 
tender expreſſion in her features, and the elegance 
of her drapery, ſhew it to be the work of a very 
ſkilful hand. | 

We ihall now proceed to give ſome account of 
the famous barrows on theſe downs ; and we ſhall} - 
borow from the ſame learned author the following 
curious particulars relating to then. 

The tops of all the hills, or rather eaſy cleva- 
tions, round Stone-henge, are, in a manner, covered 
with theſe barrows, which make an agrerable ap- 
pPearance, adorning the bare downs with their fi- 

ures. This ring of barrows, however, reaches no 
fart acer, than till you loſe ſight of the temple, as 
we now make no doubt to call Stone-henge, or 
thereabuuts. Many, from the great number of 
theſe t tumuli here, injudiciouſly conclude, 
that there have been great battles upon the plain, 
and that the flain are buried there; but they are 
really no other than family burying-places ſet near 
this temple, for the fame reaſon as we bury in 
church-yards and conſecrated grounds. 

We may readily count fifty at a time in fight 
from the place, eſpecially in the evening, when the 
ſlaping rays of the fun ſhine on the ground beyond 
them. I hey are moſt of them of a very elegant 
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of them have little ditches around; in many is a 
circular ditch, fixty cubits in diameter, with a 
very fmall tumulus in the centre. Sixty, or 
even an hundred cubits is a very common diameter 
in the large barrows. Often they are ſet in rows, 
and equi-diftant, fo 1 OD a * 
pearance, with ſome particu 
agg Ay + of the temple, the avenues, or the 
curſus. Upon every range of hills, quite round 
Stone- are ſucceſſive groups of barrows for 
ſome miles; and even that named King-barrow, by 
Lord Pembroke's park wall at Wilton, which our 
author calls the tomb of Carvilius, is ſet within 
view of Stone henge. 

In 1722, the late Lord Pembroke opened a bar- 
row, in order to find the poſition of the body ob- 
ferved in thoſe early days. He pitched upon one 
of the double barrows, where two are incloſed in 
one ditch. He made a ſection from the top to the 
bottom; an intire ſegment from centre to circum- 
ference. r was good earth quite thro), 
except a coat of chalk of about two feet thick 
covering it quite over, under the turf. Hence ir 
appears, that the method of making the barrows 
was, to dig up the turf for a great ſpace round, 
till the barrow was ht to its intended bulk. 
Then, with the chalk dug out of the environing 
ditch, they powdered it all over; and the notion 
of ſanity annexed to them, forbad le tram- 
pling on them, till perfectly ſettled, and turfed over; 
whence the neatneſs of their form to this day. Ar 
the top, or centre of this barrow, not above three 
feet under the furface, my lord found the ſkeleton 
of the interred, perte&, of a. reaſonable ſize, the 
head lying northward towards Stone-henge. 

The year following, by my lord's order, Dr. 
Seukely began upon another double barrow. He 
began upon the leſſer, and made a large cut on the 


top, 
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top, from caſt to weſt. After the turf, he came to 

the layer of chalk, as before; then fine 

mould. About three feet below the furface, a layer 

of flints, humouring the convexity of the barrow, 
gathered from the ſurface of the downs 
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urn full of bones. The wa wind ond ay. 
a dark reddiſh colour, and crumbled into pieces. 
been rudely wrought with ſmall 
the verge, and other circular channels on 
de, with ſeveral indentions between, made 
with a pointed tool. The bones had bcen burnt, 
and crouded all together in a little heap, not ſo 
much as a hat-crown would contain; the collar- 
bone, and one fide of the ander-jaw, remaining 
very intire. It appears to have been a girl of about 
fourteen years old, by the bulk and the great quan- 
tity of female ornaments mixed with the bones; 
as great numbers of glaſs beads of all forts, and of 
divers colours, moſt yellow, one black; many fin- 
gle, and many in long pieces, notched between, ſo 
as to reſemble a firing of beads ; and theſe were 
ly of a blue colour. There were many of 
amber, of all and ſizes, flat ſquares, long 
ſquares, round, oblong, little and great; likewiſc 
many of earth, of di erent ſhapes, magnitude, and 
WE. ſome little and white, many large and 
flattiſh, like a button, others like a pully; but all 
had holes to ru a ſtring through, either through 
their diameter or des; many "of the button fort 
ſcemed to have been covered with metal, there be- 

a rim workell in them, waerein to turn the 
edge of the covering. One of theſe was covered 
with a thin film of pure gold. Theſe were the 
young lady's orn:meats, and had all undergone 
fixe ; fo that what would cally conſume fell ta 
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pres as ſoon as handled ; much of the amber 
rnt half through. This perſon was an heroine; 
for we found the head of her javelin in braſs. At 
the bottom are two holes for the pin that faſtened it 
to the ſtaff; beſides, there was a ſharp bodkin, 
tound at one end, ſquare at the other, where it 
went into the handle. Our author preferved what- 
ever is t of theſe trinkets; but recom- 


poſed the aſhes of the illuſtrious defunct, and co- 
vered them with earth, leaving viſible marks at top 


the mould being mixed with chalk, he came to the 

intire ſkeleton of a man, the fkull and all the bones 
exceedingly rotten, and periſhed, through length 
of time ; though this was a barrow of the lateſt 
fort, as he conjectured. The body lay north and 
- 
"om he went weſtward to a group of barrows, 
whence Stone-henge bears caft-north-caſt. Here is 
a large barrow, ditched about, but of an ancient 
make. On that fide next Stone-henge are ten leſſer, 
ſmall, and, as it were, crouded together. South 
of the great one is another barrow, larger than thoſe 
of the group, but not equalling the firſt; it ſhould 
feem that a man and his wife were buried in the 
two larger, and that the reſt were of their children 
or dependents. One of the ſmall ones, twenty cu- 
bits in diameter, he cut through with a pit nine fert 
im diameter, to the furface of the natural chalk, in 
the centre of the barrow, where was a little hole 
cut. A child's body, as it feems, had been burnc 
here, and covered up in that hole; but, through 
| 0 length 
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of time, conſumed. From three feet deep 
de found much wood-aſhes, ſoft, and black as ink, 


ome little bits of an urn, and black and red earth, | 


very rotten ; ſome finall lumps of earth, red as ver- 
million ; fome flints burnt ; towards the 
bottom, a great quantity of aſhes, and burnt bones. 
From this place he counted an hundred and twenty- 
eight barrows in fight. 
Going from hence more ſoutherly, is a circular 
diſh-like cavity, ſixty cubits in diameter, dug in 
the chalk, like a barrow reverſed. It is near a 
great barrow, the leaft of the ſouth-weſtern group. 
This cavity is ſeven feet deep in the middle, ex- 
tremely well turned, and out of it, no doubt, the 
adjacent barrow is dug. The uſe of it ſeems to 
have been a place for ſacrificing and feaſting in me- 
Re as was the ancient cuſtom. It is 
all over-grown with that pretty ſhrub Erica vulga- 
ri}, then in flower, and imelling like honey. He 
made a large croſs ſection in its centre, upon the 
cardinal points, and found nothing but a. bit of red 
. earthen pot. 


He then dug up one of thoſe he calls Druids Bar- 


ditch. Stone-henge bears hence north-eaſt. He 
made a croſs ſection ten feet each way, three feet 
broad over its centre upon the cardinal points ; at 
length he found a ſquariſh hole cut in the folid 
chalk in the centre of the tumulus; it was three 
feet and a half, i. e. two cubits long, and near two 
feet broad, i. e. one cubit, pointing to Stone- 

directly. It was a cubit and a halt deep 2 
ſurface. This was the Domus exilis Platenia, co- 
vered with artihcial earth, not above a foot thick 
from the furface. In this little grave he found all 
the burnt bones of a man, but no ſigns of ag urn. 
The bank of the circular dliteh is on the outſide, 
and is twelve cubits broad. 12 


rows, a ſmall tumulus incloſed in a large circular 
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broad (the Druids ſtaff) ; the area is ſeventy cubits 
in diameter. The whole an hundred. 

He another of theſe of like di 
next to that Lord Pembroke firſt opened, ſouth of 
Stone-henge; and found a burnt body in an hole in 
the chalk as before. 

in ſome other barrows he opened, were found 
large burnt bones of horſes and dogs, together 
with human ; alſo of other animals, as ſeemed of 
Fowl, hares, boars, deer, goats, or the like; and, in 
flat old-faſhioned barrow, weſt 
-henge, among fuch matters, he found 
and blue marble, chippings of the ſtones 
; fo that probably the interred was 


Oxford. In that very 
bre!bury, was found a very 
twenty pounds weight, like a pole 
iven to Colonel Wyndham. In the great 
, fartheſt north from Stone-henge, which 
to be an Archdruid's,jwas found 
one of thoſe braſs inſtruments called Celts, thirteen 
inches long, which, he thinks, belonged to the 
Druids, wherewith they cut off the mitleto. Mr. 
Stallard of Ambreſbury gave it to Lord Burling- 
ton. It was in Sir Hans Sloan's cabinet, 
and moſt probably removed, with the other rarities 
of that famous collector, to the Britiſh Muſeum. 
They dug a cell in a barrow eaſt af Ambreſbury, 
and it was inhabited for ſome time; there they ſaw 
all the bones of an horſe. We find evidently, adds 
the Doctor, theſe ancient nations had the cuſtom of 
burning their dead bodies, probably before the 
name of Rome. So Lacrragtories we read of in 

ſcripturey 
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Log, ancienter than Greek or Roman times, 
D 

Since the time mentioned by the Doctor, there 
have bern pieces of ſpears, and other inſtruments 
of war, dug up in ſome of the tumuli near Am- 
dreſbury; which are in the poſſeſſion of the Duke 
of Queenſborough, who has already planted four of 
the largeſt tumuli with firs; and, fince he bought 
the manor of Stone-henge, has been preparing to 
embelliſh all the others within the manor with ever- 

trees, which will not only beautify the coun- 

try, but alſo become land-marks for travellers, who 
are often at a Joſs to find their way over theſe large 
plains, if they are not accuſtomed to the roads. His 
Grace has alſo made ridings over the downs from 
Ambreſbury, round by Stone-henge, which are 
planted with clumps of ever-green trees, and are a 
great beauty to thoſe open downs. 

Weſt of Stonehenge is | 

Heytesbury, or Heights bury, ninety-four miles from 
London; it ftands on the river Willy, and was 
ſome time the ſeat of the Empreſs Maud. It is a 
borough by preſcription, and has a collegiate 
church, with four prebendaries, and a free-ſchool, 
and is governed by a bailiff and bu | 

At Heyteſbury is a fine ſeat, late of the family 
of Aſhe, but now of Lieutenant General A*Courr, 
who has taken the name of Aſhe. ' 

Warminſter, ninety- ſeven miles from London, is 
a very ancient town, ſuppoſed by Mr. Camden, to 
be the Yerl/uccio of Antoninus. Its preſent name, he 
ſays, is 2 compound of the old Saxon AMinſtren, i. e. 
a monaſtery, and Mere, but there having been no 
coins found here, or other remains of the Romans, other 
authors place it with greater probability at Weit- 
bury, as that town is fituated on the river Were; 
Camecn allo mentions its being famcus in his ys 
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corn- market, and adds, It is ſcarce 
** uantities of corn are daily carried 
hither, and preſently ſold.” It has ſtill a flouriſh- 
ing market, and carries on a conſiderable trade in 
wool and cloth. The town is pc and has a 
number of good inns, &c. The river Derwent 
runs through this place | 

Near Warminſter is the famous foreſt of Sel 
wood, called by the ancient Britons Coedmanr, i. e. 
Great Weed, from its being fifteen miles in length, 
and very thick of Wood. 

On the caſt fide of the town are the Downs, on 
which are two camps, the one called Batrlebury 
thought to be Daniſh, from irs double works, and 
the other Scrahbury, which is a ſquare fortifica- 
tion, with only a fingle trench. | 

On the weſt fide of the town is Clay- bill, fo high 
that it is ſeen many miles round; it is ſteep on 
every fide, with a hillock on the top, which, at a 
diſtance, looks like the crown of a hat. Annually 
en Palm Sunday, and ſeldom elſe, the young peo- 
ple of the adjacent places, reſort here in great 
numbers, whoſe chief diverſion is to ſee one ano- 
ther flip and tumble to the bottom. 
A little ſouth of Warminſter, is 
Longleat, which manor-houſe, though it had been 
more than once by fire before Mr. Camden 
wrote, (as it has been more than once fince) he 
calls @ well contrived and ſplendid houſe. It was be- 
gun in the year 1567, by Sir John Thynne, who 
had a fortune of two a year, but 
he did not live to perfect it, though it was thirteen 
years from the foundation of it to his death. The 
houſe and gardens were very much improved by Sir 
James Thynne, who ly entertained King 
Charles II. here in 1663, nt dying without iſſue, 
was ſucceeded in his eftate by his brother, Thomas 
Thynne, that was betrothed to the heireſs of the 
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Earl of Northumberland, but was murdered, as we 
| have before mentioned in our account of his monu- 
ment in Weſtminſter Abbey. This is the gentle 
err Tow of Tew Thes 


beyoad, to the left, is 

 Stourton, the beautiful feat of Henry Hoare, Eſq. 

We ſhall now take notice of 

Salisbury. ſeventy nine miles and a half from 
London. It is ſituated in the ſouth-eaſt angle of 
the county, and is a large well built and pleafanc 
place, watered by three of the principal rivers in 
Wiltſhire, yiz. the Nadder, the Willy, and the 
Avon, which run th the ſtreets. This city, 
of not much more than five hundred years ſtanding, 
owes its riſe to its church, — 1 which 
was laid by Randulph, $ , who 
placed one ſtone for mie — 7 2. the 
King, and a third for William Longeipee, Earl of 
Sah bury. 
Thecathedral was 
who allo built H 
ti nued by Robert Bi 


begun anno 1219,byBiſhopPoore, 
z the work was con- 

and William of York; and 
finiſhed by Giles de Bridport, Biſhop of this See ; 
all in the ſpace of forty-iwo years. According to 
an account delivered in to King Henry III. it coſt 
forty thouſand marks, which does not amount to 
3 -lcven thouſand pounds. It is _— 
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the form of a croſs. Above the roof, which is an 
hundred and fixteen feet to the top, ri 


mb 

iron plates, which have effectually 
I have heard ſome of the beſt architects fay, it is 
ſtronger now than when it was firſt built. 

The tower has ſixteen lights, four on each 
Its ornaments are rich, and yet judici 
to the whole body of the 
ty of it is hurt by a thing very caſily to 
| Ty which is this: The glaſs in the ſeveral win- 
Jows being 
that it is ſcarcely to be di 
walls ; re yet 
Vghes at all in the tower, but only receſſes in the 
ſtones ; yk vo the windows glazed with 
ſquares, and ow (wo might be done) 
they would be p — viſible at a diſtance; and not 
only 9 all 9 MR won would ſe 
the light quite through the tower cach way; which 
would ST fine effect. 

They tell us here long ſtories of the great art 
utcd in laying the firſt foundation of this church, 
the ground being marſhy and wet, occaſioned by 
rhe chanacls of the rivers, that it was laid upon 
piles, according to ſome; and upon wool-packs ac- 
cording to others; bur this is not to be * 
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thoſe who know, that the whole country 


is one roc 
of ſtone, even from the top of the higheſt hills, to 


the bottom of * 1 4 And the founda- 
tion of wool- packs is, no allegorical, and 
has reſpect to the woollen trade. 
There are no vaults in the church, nor cellars in 
the whole city, by reaſon of ſprings ; very fre- 
quently the water riſes up in graves that are 
e. and is ſometimes two feet high 
in the chapter-houſe. Whether this is to 
ſprings, or to penning up the river Avon, and the 
currents in the ſtreets, ops 4 — 
dation of the church muſt be and, 
in time, ruined by it. And, i — 
3 water from the — — ſtreams, 
that digging a deep trench round 
; the chaniovews, and taking off fo much of the 
ſurface, as to make a dechvity each way to the 
trench, would, at laſt, keep the church dry, eſpe- 
cially if the water drained into it was conſtantly 
thrown out by an engine. And this would be an 
expence very well beſtowed, did it contribute in any 
to preſerve the building. 
In the ourfide of the church there is a beautiful 
fimplicity and elegance; but the weft end though 
nn — 
ed ; nor does the church deſerve to be fo much ad. 
wired within as without ; though ts i inſide is cer- 
tainly hurt by the paltry painting in 2nd over 
2 * the 1 lately done, 
wherein they, very ſtupidly, have every where 
drawn black lines, to imitate joints of ftone. 

It is the opinion of many, that this building is 
light and ſlender to a fault; as, on the contrary, the 
new- pert of the cathedra! of Wincheſter is too heavy 
and crouded : for though a building be ftrong, yet,. 
if it have not the appearance of it is as 
great a defect in its beauty, as being over 2 

0 


n 


If 


it. + E 


I ls 


do view : 


P 


many gates, as moons one year 
Strange tale to tell, yet not more ſtrange than true 


2 | 


ATE 


= W 
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If this be really ſo, and we are to ſuppoſe that 
the de ſigner had it in view when he formed his plan, 
it was a conſideration fo trifling and childiſh, that 
it calls for cenfure rather than on. Cen- 
venience for the intended Strength, and then 
Beauty, are the three things to be conſidered in all 
ildi happy is his genius, who ſucceeds 
Would any perſon therefore, 
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family, alfo her „the Marchioneſs of Caer- 
marthen, and a ſecond ſon of her grace, both by 
Duke Charles Seymour, are hkewiſe interred here; 
as he himſelf is. 


The figure of one Bennet is repreſented here, 
who, endeavouring to imitate our Saviour in f. 
forty days and forty nights, carried his ad 
that, being reduced to a ſkeleton. he 


ancient monuments in this 
church; to wit, Biſhop Poore's, who firſt 
the building of it ; Biſhop Bingham” 


s; William of 
＋ a braſs late in the wall for Dean Gour- 


out; the Lord Cheney's tomb; Biſhop Beauchamp's; 
William peare, Earl of Saliſbury, and of Roſ- 
mar, in N 


ormandy, a natural fon of Henry II. by 
2 


Roſamond Clifford, and ſurnamed Longſpear; 
ſtately rich monument of the little Earl of Hertford ; 
Dr. Wilton's, with a rebus on it, Will and Tun; 
Biſhop Capon's; a monument for Sir Richard 
Mompeſion and his Lady, which is 1 
Biſhop Jewell, content with a grave 
Uvall; : 

is likewiſc 3 monument to the beneficent Dr. Seth 


Ward, 


alleys, and for the better regulating the watch. 
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Ward, Biſhop of this See, who founded, amongſt 
other benefactions, in Hertfordſhire, an handſome 


college for the widows of ten miniſters, allowing to 


each fifteen pounds per annum ; and which has 
been fince obliged to Dr. Gilbert, late Biſhop of 
this See. 

The cloiſter is one hundred and ſixty feet ſquare, 
the inner cloiſter thirty feet wide, with ten arches 
on each fide, the top vaulted, and covered with 
lead. Over the eaft-walk of the cloiſter is a ſpacious 
library; but not over-well ftocked with books. 
The chapter-houſe is octagon, and of fifty feet in 
diameter; the roof bearing all upon one ſmall 
marbie pillar in the centre, which teems fo feeble, 
that it is hardly to be imagined it can be a ſufficient 
tupport to it. It hath fitty-two ſtalls in it for the 
fifty-two Prebendaries of this church. | 
Beſides the cathedra] there are three other churches. 
The market place, in which is a fine town-houie, is 
a ſquare fo ſpacious, that three or four battalions of 
foot may be muſtered in it; it is well ſupplied with 
neceſſaries, and by its manufactures, markets, fairs, 


It was incorporated by King Henry III. who made 
it a county of itſelf. 1 he cor ion confiſts of a 
Mayor, High Steward, Recorder, twenty-four Al- 
dermen, &c. There are two free ſchools; the one 
called the Town Free School, under the direction 
of the Mayor and Corporation; the other in the 
Cloſe under the direction of the Dean and Chapter. 

In 1735-7 an act paſſed for the better repairing 
and paving the highway, ftreets, &c. within this 
city, and for enlightening the ftreets, lanes and 


The 
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The 


whe they od to axcce ll the Oe of ths 


hn, 7" from the ruins whereof aroſe the new, 


ſtands almoſt a mile from it to the north, and is ſo 


num, which is derived from a Saxon name, fignify- 
ing a dry fituation on a hill. The Saxon King 
Kenric had it anno 553, and a great council of the 
Saxons was afſembled here by King 


having a quarrel with the Bi | 
and garriſoned it. The 3 
with the infolence of the foldiers, and this mor 
with the ſcarcity of water and bleakneſs of the air 


and is were as the 22 
- Biſhop Godwin relates, that the ſteeple of its 
church was ſet on fire by 6 
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after its conſecration ; but repaired by Biſhop 
Oſmond, that compoſed that form of 
ſervice called Secundum began i 


1 


1 
; 


candleſticks, in which fray two 
three men were killed; whereupon 


of a place in this work, eſpeciall 
ſudject. The author was Dr. Pope 


| Oh, Saliſbury people, give ear to my ſong, 
And attention unto my new ditty , 
For it is in the praiſe of your river Avon, 


Of your Biſhop, your church, and your city, 
II, 5 


And you, Mayor and Aldermen all an a row, 
Who govern'd that wat'ry mead, 

Firſt liſten awhile upon your tiptoe; 
T hen carry this home and read. 


The 
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The place where New Sarum was built, was 
called the Biſhops Meadota; and that where the ca- 
thedral now ſtands, was named accord- 
ing to former hiſtorians. Of Old Sarum, he ſays, 
in his ſecond part : 


Old Sarum was built on a dry barren hill, 
A great many Years ago, 


*'T was a Roman town, of ſtrength and renown, 
As its ſtately ruins ſhew. 


II. 


Therein was a caſtle for men of arms, 
And a cloyſter for men of the gown, 
Though not any whoſe names are come down. 


HE. 


The ſoldiers and church-men did not long agree, 

For the ſurly men with the hilt on, 

a ba prieſts that came 
re 


From ſhriving the nuns of Wilton. 


In the following ſtanzas, the author is ſpeaking 
of Biſhop Poore, who, after he had obtained leave 
of the Pope and the King, to remove his church, 
could not pitch ſupon a place for it to his mind, 
though he had confulted with the Abbeſs. If the 
the poet was in the right, there was a cloſe correſ- 
pondence between the church of Sarum, and the 
nunnery of Wilton; and if he was not in the right, 
one would think he durſt not talk fo much of it, be- 
fore good Biſhop Ward. 


One 
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I. 


One time as the 


Recruiting his ſpirits with reſt, 
There 


d, as tis ſaid, a beautiful maid, 
With her own dear babe at her breaft. 


II. 


To him thus ſhe ſpoke, {the day was ſcarce broke, 
And his eyes yet to ſlumber did yield); 

* Go build me a church without any delay, 
« Go build it in Mzzzy Field.” 


III. 


He wakes and he rings: up ran monks and friars, 
S pope little bell; 

l muſt know (faid he) where eld is 
Bur the devil 1 


. 


Full early he roſe, on a morning 
To meditate and to walk; * 


And by chance over heard a ſoldier on guard, 
As he thus to his comrade did talk. 


V. 


I wilt lay on my fide cf my good Eughen bow, 
That | ſhoot clean over the lorn, 

. * As far as that cow in yon Merry field, 

Which grazes under the thorn.” 


VI. 


Then the Biſhop cry d out, Where is Merry. feld? 
For his mind was ſtill on his vow. 

T ke foldier reply d, by the river fide, 

| Where you fee that brindled cow. 


Upon 


Salisbury Plain, which 
five miles in and in 
to forty in breadth, deſerves 


every mile, from Salifbury 
travellers” guide. That 
a chalky down, like Eaft Kent. The other parts 
are noted for feeding numerous flocks of 


and ſome of which contain from three tc five t 
Q 
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laſt it takes its its name, though formerly the ſhire 
town, and had twelve churches. It is now but an 


indifferent It is a mayor, re- 
1 


The manufacture for tapeſtry at Wilton, which 
was carried on under the of the Earl of 


Its ancient name was Elſadunum. Its 
glory now, and one of the chief curioſities in this 
county, is Wilton-bouſe, which is ſeated in a plea- 
fant vale, having the town on one fide, and a ſpa- 

cious park on the other. 

The building l Ir 
VII. The great A ne end in the 
time of Eda VI. and the po 


Hans Holbein, The hall fide 
ſome 


7 hag ws manner. 


Van Riſquet. The other p 
by che firſt Philip Earl 
n 1 

him in the year 1640. 
irre 


come into the — befor CA houſe, there 
are ſeveral pieces of ＋ 1 ain the cu- 
rious ; as particularly a noble * — pp porphyry, 
with a marbl- ſtatue of Venus on the top of it; 
which, as they told me, is thirty- two feet high, and of 
excellent workmanſhip, and that it came 2 Can- 
dia, but * from Alexandria. 


As 
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to what 1s - 
ical ſtair-caſe is deſervedly 
was the firſt of this kind in Eng- 


called the faloon, and the great dining-room, . 
i architecture that have been 


are entered theſe grand apartments, 
f ikes you every way, that you 
now to which hand to turn yourſelf firſt. 
On ane fide you feg ſeveral rooms, filled with 


paintings, all fo and various, that it 1s 


curious, 
| with reluctance you leave them; and, looking ano- 
ther way, you are called off by a vaſt collection of 


buſts 


and ſtatues); thegratto(the front of which is curiouſly 


s of the Ionic order, with capitols 
four fine baſſo · relie vos from Florence); 
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range of beauties is ſcen, we are 
1 rize ; there are 


io in the bowling-green (which has pillars 
ruſticated, and is enriched with niches 


as it is all marble within, and has 
of white 


the 


— - - -— et cc” 
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of King Henry VIII. 
an Farl of Pembroke, nick- 
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ligious retirement; and for that purpoſe built an 


houſe there. 
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adnor. It is ſituated in a 


4. the fear of the Lord Viſcount Folk- 


From Salisbury, in the road to Southampton, 
have a view of 2 


you 
ſtone, now Earl of R 


Ds 
— 


time, 15 


the river Avon running 


Firft's 


Jant valley 
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fituated in the ſouth-weſt 


, Ad: 


; io angle of this 
face the principal town. hs ame Ge 
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| D ke 
She Riſs d his vetmil lips, gar dk 


n 


E 
Coker, in his Survey of Dorſetſhire, 1732, * 
they have flouriſhed at Morton with 

ſpett for many years. The river Frome res by this 


en thro” 
bur it is farther — 


county at 


Cranhoun, 
but an indifferent town, thaugh finely ſituated, and 
well watered. It was formerly the feat of Alward, an 
Engliſh Saxon of noble birth, for his whizencls called 
Means, who buile a little monaſtery here in 970, 
— In the road 
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hands of the P 


Danes, the Sth of A 
the year of our wo 
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on each fide of which the offices are ranged, 

land from a, fit of flaps. of eleven tres thigh, 
under a noble Doric portico, crowned with 2 pedi- 
ment, extending ſixty- two feet, the pilfars whereof 
are fixty-two feet high; from whence you. enter a 
nn 


| Ti wen body ; of deen ales ede 
and forry-four feet; and is ginery-five fert in depth; 

to which, join the arcades,. which form the great 
coprt. This court is in bupdred and fert in 
breadth, in the clear” r from th houſe 
to the entrance is tw ted dendtgd ee The 


arcades ate ten feet wide "offices laced on 
each fide theſe 1 in To 5 

each an hundred Three Ice 
end each an hundred ad tir Hi 75 
court of theſe offices are an hn ed Ind ge; 
by eighty, in the clear, beyond these G 52 


ings are rid in Came er „ N each 
way, and which form two other 


the whole front of the building ng and fie: 855 


five hundred and ſeventy 

being of different h ights, and the” ae n rar 

rets at each corner of the houſe, with their 

tian windows, riſing above al] the ret, give the 

whole ſtructure à very grand appearance. 
At Milbora St. pl ny near Blandford, is the 

ſcat of Edmund Moreton Pleyde}), Eſq. who bes 


ornaticated 
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55 
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b | 
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; 
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i 
15 


ons, who ſucceeded the Romans, called 
is town. Dercbefter, from the Britiſh word Doure, 
vater, and Chefer, i. e. a city. The Danes did 

to this town under their leader Stans. 
n memory of this ſiege, (ſays Coker) the Danes 
erected Maundbury and Poundbury, two trenched 
forts adjoining to this town. But Sizkely and others 
affirm, to have been a Roman amphi- 
theatre. It is ſtill to be ſeen in the neighbourhood 
of this town, and is a common excurſion for the 
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| inhabitants; N ee 


3 7 - ble circu- 
walk, 2 of town, wide plains 
of corn-fickds all round. 

After the Dancs had fo 


irdid not readily recover, andin the reign 


HI. the inhabitants werereſduced fo low, as to beobliged 
0 


the to abate their Fee - farm, or 
rent, according to this By reaſon the houſes 
were left defolate, and their ways failed them. It 
Ras fince recovered, was almoſt burnt 
down in 1613. The Ei in 3 &c. 
was computed at two hundred thoufand 
This town (which is the chief in the county] is 
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paſſed. in the ſeſſion. of 1246. She alſe 
maibtain this road and bridge. for 
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thian fluted pillars : the whole very neatly cxccured. 
The cicling a gilt trailing on a light lead colour. 
An angel in the centre darts lightning of gold, 
from behind a blaze of white, incloſed in an orna 
mented oblong, and within as light and elegans a 


handſome tapeſtry, repreſenting the hi of Di 
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fiderable trade in wines and the the Newfoundland 


incontinency 

- the whole of it and its 
Tbe land being ex- 
over the chan- 
t, the ſea runs 
ing in from 
French coaſts; this is called Port- 
is defended by the caſtles before 
road is fafe for ſhipping ; but the 
and eſpecially to the weſt of it, 
| — — part of the Britiſh 
: t any danger, therefore, there 
;eht-hovles fe up at the two points of the 
are very feryiceable to ſhips, wy 
may be ſaid to be one continued rock 

„ with with ihe cotheniral of St. Paul's, 


the 
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&c. which were confirmed by fucceedi 
Tis founder, Ore, is faid to have 
fine marble coffin, which Coker ſays he 
and that it was afterwards remo 


j 


chanting ſcene, ** Ar the turnpike, about half way 
between Dorcheſter and Bridport, begins one of the 
fineſt landſcape countries, to the left, I ever faw*: 
you there look oyer a vale, bounded” with waving 
hills, all cut into incloſures, of the fineſt verdure, 
the ſea pictureſquely breaking above the hills. 

gunting the hill till you come to the fixth mile- 
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ly the appear- 
which is ſeen in the driven 
bottom of the hollow is cut into little 
Itvation, which, from the vaſt depth 
deelivity, have a pi 
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that imagin- 
© the right, the view is bounded by diſtant 
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Water is ſo ſcarce here, there being but two 
le were obliged 
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oP of Park-hill here, a fine 
2 neighbouring gentleman, 
of the inhabitants to walk in; w 
| (on that 
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but the view of the 8 
. there was no ſuch 
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ſeats. Though it never had repreſentives in parlia- 
ment, yet it ſent William Turpin, and two other 
depuries, to a council at Weſtminſter, in the eleventh 
year of Edward the Third, and it will ever be fa- 
mous for the Prince of 's being met here by 
Prince of Denmark, the Dukes of Ormond. 
Grafton and Mar and many others of the 
prime 2 their deſerting 1 James the 
Second, at Saliſbury, and thereby reſtoring the con- 
ſtitution of England without bloodſhed. 

Near Dorcheſter is Lulworth Caſtle, a ſtrong 
and ſpacious building, which ſtands in a very 
and fertile ſpot. This ſtructure was great- 


admired by King Charles II. The building is 


of ſtone, with four round towers at the corners, it 
has battlements on the top, and the apartments are 
well deſigned and beautiful. 
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drovers, are there fattened for the London markets. 
The ſoil of the northern part, is dry and healthy, 
with downs of very good grazing for ſheep, which 
being well dreſſed with lime, dung, ſand, &c. yield 
tolerable crops of corn, but not in ſuch quantities 
as the eaſtern and middle parts; in the former of 
which, there is, in ſome places, a rich marl for its 
manure, and in others a fertile fandy foil ; and in 
the latter, a ſtrong foil of a deep red, intermixed 
with lawns, which produce great crops of corn, 
and the beſt peaſe in the iſland. The moſt barren 
part is rendered fruitful by the ſhell ſand, but in 
laces too remote from the ſhore where it would 
ome very dear, the turf of the ground is ſkinned 
off, and burnt to aſhes, which they call Den/rinmg 
chè land; a method of agriculture very agreeable to 
Virgils rules in his firſt Georgic ; 


Sepe etiam Steriles, &c. 


* The ſouthern part is, for its fertility, juſtly eſ- 
teemed the Garden'of Devonſhire. 

That part of it called the South Hums, is famous 
for its noble rough cyder : in other parts of it 
mines of tin have been formerly 


; irection, becauſe its natu- 
ral poſition in the mine is ſuppoſed to be north and 
| fouth. 
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ſouth. Here are quarries of good ſtone for build- 
ing, and alſo of ſlate for covering houſes ; and of 
the latter, great quantities are ex 

Its commodities are corn, cattle, wool, &c. and 
its manufactures, kerſies, ſerges, druggets, perpe- 


tuanas, long ells, ſhalloons, narrow cloths, &c. as 
alſo bone-lace. ; 8 
Ock, 


The chief rivers are Tamar, Tave, Lad, 
Tame, Touridge, Fx, and Dart; and at Cleave, 
Taviſtock, Lamerton, Lifton, &c. are chalybeat a 


waters. | | 
gentry here are as well bred as any in Eng- 


The 
land, and the middle 
poliſned, both in carriage 


they 
elſe where, than that-of other ſhires. Queen Eli- 
zabeth ſaid of the of Devonſhire, That 
they were born Courtiers ; and it may be well faid of 
the ordinary people there, that they are barn Clowns. 


commerce ſcowered off their ruſt, and are 
ferior to the gentry in good manners, 


roughs in this county, than in any other, except 
Cornwall; but now many of them are diſuſed, as 


Bradninch, Modbury, 
Crediton, Tinmouth, 


Exmouth, South-Moulton, 
Fremington, Chipping-Toriton. 
Lydeford. * 


There 
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There were other corporations here, whoſe char- 
ters are in force to this day, and which were as 
liable to have been returned as fome of the former, 
by their ſheriffs, in whoſe power it was to turn 


Having thus treated of Devonſhire in gener 
we ſhall follow the method we have already — 
ſued ; and joining the road we left at Sherbone in 
Dorſetſhire, trace it through Exeter and Plymouth, 
in this county, deſeribing every remarkable we 
meet with worthy of notice. | 
+ Paſſing therefore through part of Somerſerſhire, 
we enter this county at the eaſtern part of it, where 


8 

Ford Abbey, the feat of F. Gwyn, Eſq. of Gla- 
morganſhire. Although this place might be faid 
ro be in Dortetſhite, yer it has, In all civil matters, 
ever belonged to Devonſhire, and in ecclefjaſtical 
was ſubject to the Biſhop of Exeter. * 
WES ; . 8 1 * This 
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This Abbey was begun in 1133, by Richard de 
Brioni, fon of Baldwin de Brioni, by Albreda, 


niece to William the Conqueror; the building be- 
ing com in the year he * it 
with lands, dedicated it to — 
oe therein twelve monks, — r Abbet 
Richa*d, who had been fent him from the Ciſter- 
tian Abbey of Waverley, in Surry, in conſequence 
of his application to Gilbert Abbot of that houſe. 
A year after the building was finiſhed, the founder 
died, leaving his eſtate, for want of male iſſue, to 
his faſter Adeleſia, called Counteſs of Devonſhire. Here 
the monks remained five years 3 at the end of which 
on account of the ſcarcity of proviſions, and ſteri- 
lity of their lands, — Ard gy to return to Wa- 
verley, and accordingly ſet out in ſolemn 
witch "their Abbot Robert, ſucceſſor to Richard, at 
their hand, hou the croſs borne before them. 
in this through Thorncomb, where 
— dwelt, and to whom the manor belonged, 
— lady, ſurprized at their appearance, enquired 
the cauſe. On receiving information thereof from 
the abbot, ſhe was greatly moved, and being un- 
willing that the pious intention of ſo kind a 
brother ſhould be fruſtrated, offered to exchange her 
fruitful manor of Thorncomb, abounding with all the 
necefſaries of life, for their — of Brightley. 
The fathers readily accepted this offer, and re- 
mained in the manſion-houſe, then called Ford, 
and fince Weſt-Ford, fix years; in which time 
they erected this building, in a place called Hartſ- 
cath, but now Ford. Hither they tranſported the 
body of their founder. 

In the reign of Henry the Second, it came into 
the family of the Courtneys, by intermarriage, 
t-veral of uk were buried in the abbey church; 
one of whom, John Courtney, a man of extraordi- 
fary piety, was a great benefactor to this houſe. 

An 
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An accident which increaſed his 
devotion and regard for theſe monks. In cro 
the fea, a violent tempelt aroſe a little before day, 
which baffled all the fkill of the mariners ; inſtant 
death ſremed to every ' one, but him, inevitable, 
they accordingly left off working: he aſſuring them 
that if they would exert themſelves but for one 
hour, would thes have the benefit of the 
prayers the monks of Ford, who would by that 
time rife to their devotions, wherein he ſhould be 
remembered as a particular benefactor. His hearers 
were not greatly comforted by this aſſurance. What 
fignifics (lays one of them) talking af the monks ? 
They ate now, and will be, faſt aſleep; how can 
they think of you, who have in a manner fi 
themtelves ? However, the ſtorm ceaſing about 
that time, he coakdered his deliverance as a mira- 
cle, and attributed it to the efficacy of the prayers 
ef theſe reverend fathers. 

His deſcendants were not ſo exceedingly favour- 
able to the monks, for they not only greatly di- 
miniſhed the revenues, but at laft added oppreſ- 
fions, and obliged them to pay an acknowledgment 
of fifty ſhillings per annum to the church of Cruck. 
It is at preſent converted into a dwelling-houſe ; 
and although it has undergone many alterations 
and repairs, theſe have been made in the ſtile of the 
original building; ſo that it appears quite entire, 
and is a handſome and venerable Gothic ſtructure. 
About two miles from this place, is 

txmizyter, one hundred and forty. five miles and 
an halt rom London, a pretty conſiderable town, 
in the great weſtern road; it derives its name from 
the river Axe, on which it ſtands, and from the 
the —— Minſter, i. e. a monaſtery, founded here 

King Athelſtan, for ſeven prieſts, to pray for 
the ſouls of ſome periuns buried there, that were 
killed in the army under his command, when he 

defeated 
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defeated the Danes at the bloody battle -of Buma- 
burg. in this neigbourhood, which is called Xi = 
Field to this day. In the church are the monu- 


ments of the Biſhop of Sherborn, and two Dukes, 
who loft their lives in the above battle. 


A little fouth of this town is Kiiming:ion, quaſi 
Kil-men-town, from the great ſlaughter there Sos 
at the battle Target. oat y and on the other 
hde is Membury, i. e. Maimbargh, whither the 
maimed in that-battle were ſent to be relieved. It 
is now famous for Devonſhire cheeſe. 

On the left, three miles beyond Axminſter, is 
the handſome ſeat of Sir John Pole, Bart. and a little 
more to the left, that of Sir George Yonge, Bar. 
and on the other fide of the river Tamar, 1s Mount 
Edgecumbe. the delightful feat of Lord Edgcumbe; 


beſides many others of the nobility and gentry, 
feated in this part of the county. 


Honiton, an hundred and tifty-five miles from 
London, is fituated on the river Otter, in a fane 
and pleaſant part of the county, abounding wirh 
corn and paſture, and has a moſt beautiful view 
of the adjacent country, which forms as delightiul 
a landſcape as the eye can with. A ſudden and 
dreadful fire happened here, on the xgth of July, 
. 1747, which continued raging till four the next 


whereby near three quarters of the town 
was reduced to aſhes, notwithſt the remark- 


able convenience of the water, the ftreets 
remarkable paved with pebbles, which, on both 
ſides of the way ſhouldered up, has a ſtream of fine 
clear running water; fo that every family in the 


town had a clear running rivulet, with little ſquare 
dipping places juſt at their own door. 


Here was the firſt ferge manufacture in Devon- 
ſhire. About a quarter of a mile aut of the town, on 
the caſt fide of the road to Exeter, there is an hoſpi 


* was founded and endowed by one Thomas 
Chard, 
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Caard, an abbot. The market of this town was 
held d 
John, who ordered it to be 

Few roads in this kingdom 


can — that be- 


tween Honiton and Exeter, for beauty of proſpects 


and pleaſantneſs of travelling. On the left hand as 
you go to Exeter, is 

St. Mary Ottery, which is faid to have taken its 
name from the Otter, a river fo called from the 
number of thoſe animals that were found in it. 
King Edward the Confeſſor granted this town to 
the Church of St. Mary, at R 7 
but it was afterwards bought by Brandiſon, Biſhop 
of Exeter; who mae of it a quarter college, in the 
renth year of Edward the Third, and therein placed 
— with other miniſters, to whom he 
gave the whole manor, tythes, fines, ſpiritual pro- 


bn. oc. which cmd w the fond ad 


tour pounds, two ſhillings and ten pence yearly. 
Exeter, an hundred and feventy-one miles and an 
half from London, an ancient city, and the capital 
3 
for it was the Pen Caer and Caer Efke of the Bri- 
tens; the Auguſta of the Romans; the Iſca of 
, and the lica Danmoniorum of Antonine, 
from the great number of monks that re- 
fided there it took the name of Monktown ; and 
the Saxons gave it the name of Exameſter, after- 


wards corrupted to Exer and Exeter; the deriva- 


tion of this word is ſufficiently obvious, being a 
of the Ex, a river which waſhes its walls, 
and Cefter, a city. 
The hiſtory of this city relates, that it was an- 
ciently under the juriſdiction of the Romans, 
which aſſertion is greatly by the num 
ber of coins dug wp in and about it. After 


left this kingdom, King Athelſtan ſubjected it to 
the 
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the Saxons ; forced the Britons, who were then maſ- 
ters of it to fly into Cornwall, and encompaſſed it 
with a ditch and ftone wall ; he likewiſe founded a 
K Mary and St. Peter, for Be- 
nedictine monks. It was ravaged by the Danes, 
the laſt time, in revenge for the maſſacre which 
the Engliſhmen made of their countrymen, when 
Swain, one of their King's landed here with a great 
navy, put the monks to the ſword, raviſhed the 
women, maſſacred the children, burnt the city, and 
committed many other acts of exceſſive cruelty and 
depredation. It was made the See of a Biſhop by 
King Edward the Confeſſor, who transferred it hither 
— Crediton. It has undergone ſeveral ſieges, 
ne by William the Conqueror, who beſieged and 
nk! it, and four others, in the reigns of <tephen, 
King Edward IV. King Henry VII. and King 
Edward VI. although it is rather digreſſing beyond 
the bounds of our work, yet we cannot omit two 
facts which do great honour to this city, and to 

ſhew irs conftant adherence to its motto of Semper 
Fidelis : viz. 1. That King Henry VII. was ſo well 
pleaſed with the noble ſtand the citizens had made 
againſt that pretender to his crown, Perkin War- 
beck, (whom they obliged to raife the ſiege, after 
he had bartered it moſt furiouſly) that he went thi- 
ther in perſon, and preſented to the city a cap of 
maintenance, and the very fword which he then 
wore, to be borne before their Mayor. 2. That in 
the reign of King Edward VI. when it was noc 
only cannonaded imartly by the rebels of Cornwall 
and Devon, who laid fiege to it in July 1544, on a 
pretended diſguit at the reformation, but almoſt 
ttarved by cutting off its water, breaking down its 
2 and ſtopping all its paſſages; yet the citi- 
ens hell out, till the Lord John Ruſſel, their 
neighbour, after defeating the rebels in {ſeveral 
fir -:niſhes, ratied the fiege v upon the th ot Auguit, 
Which 
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which was then appointed a thanſgiving day by 
the city, and is ſtill kept up as fuch by the name 
of Jeſus Day, when a ſermon is preached on the 
occaſion by the Mayor's Chaplain : and King Eu- 
ward, to reward their exemplary loyalty, gave them 
the rich manor of the Ex Hand. King John in- 
corporated this town by the name of mayor, 
men, &c. and King Henry VIII. made it a county 
of itſelf. This city gave ſhelter in the time 
of the civil wars, to Henrietta, Queen of King 
Charles I. who was here delivered of Henrietta, at- 
— Ducheſs of Orleans. In ſhort, Exeter hes 
been applauded by all writers for its inviolable 
fidelity to its fovereigns, whether they held their 
crown by hereditary, or by parliamentary right. 
The City of Exeter is advan fly fituated 
on a riſing ground, with the river Ex on the fide of 
Some of the ancient wall is ſtill to be ſeen, in 
repair, which makes an agreeable walk round 
ty. 38 delightful — — of the neigh- 
country, ſprinkled hills, woods, water, 
the nobility » &c. Here are 
four principal — 4 kh centre in the middle 
the city, and from thence called Carfax, from 
old Norman Quatre-voix, 1. e. the Four Ways. 
: reets, called High- ſtreet, is a hand- 
long ſtreet, ogy and ſtraight, with houſes 
on each fide, which, though not of a modern date, 
are of a good model, ſpacious, commodious and not 
t; though there has been a vaſt increafe of 
buildings within theſe few years, both in the city 
and in the ſkirts of it. 
The river Ex here has a bridge over it of a con- 
fiderable length, with houſes on both ſides of it, 
and at both ends, with a good vacancy in the mid- 
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dle. In the Guildhall are the pictures of General 


Monk, and the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, the 


youngeſt daughter of King Charles I. When this 


City 
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city was made a Biſhop's See, King Edward the 
Confeſſor and his Queen Edyth, inthroned Leo- 
fricus, in the following tolemn manner. | 

On the ſouth ſide of the high altar of the cathe- 
dral were erected (and are there ſtill to be ſeen) 
three ſeats, or alcoves, adorned with Gothic carv- 
ings, to the height of about twenty-five feet, which 
are ſupported with braſs pillars ; in the middle of 
theſe was the Biſhop inſtalled by the King and 
Queen. The form of words thus: 


I KEynge Edward. taking Leofricke bye 
the Kyghte Haunde, and Edythe my 
Queen vye the Leite, doe inſtalle hym 
the kyꝛſte and mot famous Byſchoppe 
of © Xon. wythe a grate defyre of abon- 
dance of Bleſlynges to all ſuch as ſhall 
furder and encreaſe the fame ; but 
wythe a fearful aud execrable Curſe 
on all tuch as wall diminiſh o2 take 
anye thynge from ii. 


The church may be ſaid to be upwards of three 
hundred years in building; for Robert Warlewaſt, 
made Biſhop in 1 1 50, built the choir ; Peter Qui- 
vil, who aſcended the epiſcopal throne 1n 1280, 
the body of the church; John Grandiſon, conſe- 
crated in 1327, the two laſt arches at the weſt end, 
and covered the whole roof ; and Peter Courtenay, 
then Biſhop of Exeter, afterwards of Wincheſter, 
compleated the north tower in 1483, and very re- 
markable it is to behold the uniformity with 
which it was carried on; for can diſ- 
cover the leaſt incongruity in the parts; fo much 
is it like the workmanſhip of one and the ſame 
architect. 

Th re 
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There are ſome ancient funeral monuments in the 
cathedral, but, firſt, let us take notice of the Bi- 
ſnop' $ throne in the choir, which at the diſiblution 
of FE piſcopacy in Charles the Firſt's time, was (as 


an uiclets thing) taken down; but, whether the 


workmen employed to do it were well affected to 
that order, or elſe had private inſtructions from 
ſomebody in power, who foreſaw that it would 
ſome time or other be of uſe again, certain it is, 
that a great deal of care was taken of the materials; 
for it is now replaced, and every part of it is as 
ſound as when firſt made. The Gothic carvings 
about the canopy are at leaſt fixty feet high, and a 
vaſt deal of good workmanſhip, of or kind, is 
about it; it is, we believe, coeval with the ſee. 

The cathedral hath two ſteeples, one at each end 
of the croſs building. At the upper end of the 
Lady's chapel, now converted into a library, is a 
monument cf Sir Peter Carew, and his lady ; there 
are other little chapels, and in them ſeveral ancient 
monuments; to wit, Sir Gaven Carew and his lady's, 
they were both poiſoned); Biſhop Stafford's, who 
was once Chancellor of England); Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barret's, (an hearſe cut in marble); Biihop Cot- 
ton's; Sir John Gilburne's and his lady's ; Biſhop 
Carey? $3 Biſhop Branſcombe's; Biſhop Oldham's, 
(in the wail; he was excommunicated) ; Biſhop 
Stapleton” * and one of his brother”: 2 a Knight; 
dir Thomas Speke's ; one of another Sir Peter 
Carew, who died at Roſs in Ireland; Mr. Harbin's, 
Dean Lacy's, his effigies as naked, carved in ſtone, 
che was found dead in his ſtudy); Biſhop Maſham's; 
and one of Courtney, Earl of Devonſhire ; ; another 
of Bohun, Earl of Heretord ; Bi op Lacy's, who 
built the chapter-houle ; and in the wall of one of 
the wings, a-monument of Leofricus, the Erit Bi- 
ſhop of "E xeter ; the Lord Chickcitcr's, So much 
tur war ancient Monuments, 7 


Bithop 
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Biſhop Stapleton, above mentioned, was the 
pious founder of Exeter College in Oxford; which 
ſocicty, in gratetul remembrance of their benefac- 
tor, a few years ago repaired and beautified his 
monument; which, in regard to ſome of the carv- 
ings about it, excels many others of ſo old a date in 
the Gothic way. 

The chapter-houſe is different from all that I have 
ſeen ; an oblong, like a chapel, handſomely gilded 
on the top. A good area about the church. 

The altar-piece, done upwards of an hundred 
years ago, is a repreſentation of the inſide of the 
church in perſpective, an exquiſitely fine piece of 
painting, and (excepting only a little injury it re- 
_ ceived trom the twords of the Saints Militant in the 
civil wars) exce<dingly well preſerved. The fine 
painted glaſs (of which there is a great deal) under- 
went the fury of the fame reformers; who after 
they had made forcible entry, and “ taken to 
themſelves this houſe of God in poſſeſſion,“ under 
the umbrage of an ordinance of parliament of the 
28th of Augult, 1643, broke out the beſt of thoſe 
paintings, and irretrievably ruined all the ſcripture 
hiſtory therein repreſented ; neither was their rage 
confined to thoſe brittle materials; for the carved 
figures of the patriarchs, prophets, kings, &c. of 
which there were a great many, became objects of 
their furious zeal and ignorance; · for there the 
maimed bodies are now to be ſeen, fome without 
their heads, others have loſt one or both their legs, 
or arms, &c. all of them ſome way or other man- 
gled. And having by this means taken away what 
they feared would draw them into idolatry, they 
divided this cathedral by a partition wall betwixt 
the choir and the main body of it, one of which 
d:viſions was made uſe of by an Independent, and 
the other by a Preſbyterian congregation. 


In 
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In one of the towers of this magnificent piece of 
antiquity, is a very large bell of about ſixty hun- 
dred weight; and in the other, a fine ring of ten 

ones. An organ of very good workmanſhip, 
and ſupported by a tetraſtyle of beautiful Gothic 
columns, ftands where the before mentioned parti- 
tion wall did. The largeſt pipes in this inftrument 
are of a great length, and fittcen inches in diameter, 
which is ſaid to be two inches more than thoſe at 
Ulm, which is fo famed for its largeneſs. 

The well finiſhed alcove of wooden work for the 
Biſhop, and the pulpit, and pews of the like, in the 
nave or body of the church, together with the neat 
marble font, and the two ſuits of hangings for the 
choir, one of ry and the other ot velvet, and 
the fine ſuit of gilt plate for the communion fer- 
vice, are all that we ſhall further add about the 
grave and well-adapted ornaments and furniture of 
this church. 

To com this deſcription with a circumſtance 
which ought by no means to be paſſed over : The 
folemnity, decency, and affecting harmony, with 
which the ſervice, and muſic, vocal, and inſtt᷑umen- 
tal, is generally performed, by the choral vicars, 
organiſts, and choriſters; and (which is well-wor- 
thy of imitation) the numerous congregation, which 
winter and ſummer, attend the daily prayers at fix 
in the morning; and their grave and pious beha- 
viour there, renders this cathedral a glory to the 
dioceſe, the envy of other choirs, and the admiration 
of ſtrangers. 

The late Reverend Dr. Alured Clarke, who was 
promoted to the Deanry of this Church, in the year 
1740, was a great benefactor to it, and, we may 
fay to the city, and county; and, in them, to the 
kingdom, in the hoſpital he was the great encour- 
ager, Which is called the Devon and Exeter hoſ- 
pital ; {ct up on the model of the public infirma- 
| il 
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ries in London and Weſtminſter ; one of the moſt 

laudable charities that ever was ſet on foot. 

His firſt work was to alter and repair the deanry- 

houſe; which his ors had neglected ; and 

this he compleated within the firſt nine months of his 

inſtalment, at the expence of about eight hundred 
* | 

Before this was perfected. viz. in the ſpring of 
1741, he drew up and publiſhed the propoſal for 
founding the hofpital above mentioned, tor lodging, 
dieting, and curmg, the fix and lame poor of the 
county and city, on the ſame plan as thoſe we have 
mentioned, or rather on that of the Infirmary, 
which he had been the great promoter of at W. in- 
cheſter, for the benefit of that city and of the county 
of Hants. 

All ranks and parties of men fell into the lauda- 
ble deſign. 

John Tuckfield, of Raddon, Eſq. accommodated 
the governors with a plot of ground, for the erec- 
tion, near Southernhay, at a very moderate price, 
and gave a hundred pounds towards it. The build- 
ing contains upwards of three hundred feet in 
length. In digging the ground for the foundation, 
the workmen found a Roman coin of Nerva, and 
another of Conftantine. 

The charity ſchools founded here by the pious 
Biſhop Blackall, in the year 17c9, the good Dean 
not only bountitully fubicribed to, but preached a 
ſermon before a large aſſembly of governors and 
contributors ; and, atter the fermon, at a court held 
for that purpole, inſpected the rules, inquired into 
the cauſes of complaint, and prevailed on the go- 
vernors to viſit the ſchool] oftener, and diligently 
endeavour to render that charity as uſefel as pot- 
fible. 
Beſides the ancient buildings in this city, are the 
chapter houſe and cloiſters, the Biſhop's palace, &c. 
the 
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the guildhall, the wall, the gates of the city, the 
hoſpital of St. John the Baptiſt, and twenty other 
pariſh churches, the bridge, a large and very hand- 
tome conduit in the centre of the four ſtreets ; and 
other ſtructures which have done honour to their 
tounders. 

There are not many modern buildings in this 
city, among the foremoſt which have been erected 
within theſe fifty years, are, St. Paul's church, the 
chancellor's houſe, a very handſome and commo- 
dious work-houſe, three or four meeting-houſes, a 
quay for landing goods, and a cuſtom-houſe, &c. 

The river Ex Was heretofore, in its main ftream, 
navigable to the walls of the city; but on a dif- 
terence between the mayor, and the then Earl of 
Devon, Hugh Courtney, on a very trifling occa- 
ſion, viz. which of their purveyors ſhould be fiiſt 
terved with a pot of ſiſhi in the market, that Earl 
revenged himſelf by choaking the mouth of the 
river, and by making weirs with timber, ſand, &c. 
thereby entirely ruining the navigation thereof far- 
ther up than Topſham. And fo great was the 
power and obſtinacy of the Karl at that time, that 
though the citizens obtained a decree in equity for 
their relief, it was never executed. 

To remove this inconvenience, the inhabitants, 
about fifty years ſince, by aid of an act of parlia- 
ment, at a great expence, perfected a work, which 
had been begun about an hundred years before. 
'F hey cut a new channel for the water, acrofs which 
they placed fluices, or lood-gates z through the 
lowermoit of thaſe gates they kt in the lowing 
tide, the ebb of which immediately ſhucs the gate, 
and that keeps up a body of water for about two 
miles, ſufficicut to carry up veſicls ſo far in their 
way; at which place an: Scher of thoſe gates ſhuts, 
after the velic] is pail it, by capſterns there * 

r 
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for that purpoſe. It muſt be conſidered, that the 
floor of the dyke is thus far on a level, and conſe- 
quently the water of an equal without the 
inconvenience of any current, the lower ſluice be- 
ing ſhut as before. 

The whole declivity, from the Quay at Exeter to 
the lowermoſt flood - gate at Topſham, which gives the 
river its current, is about eight or ten feet, all 


of the hill on which the city 

the remains of Rougemont Caſtle, fo called 
from the redneſs of the foil. It is ſaid to have heen 
_ erected by Julius Cæſar, afterwards the feat of fe. 
veral Saxon Kings, and ſince of the Dukes of 
Cornwall. Within the caſtle walls a chip«} was 
built by the Lady Elizabeth de Fortibus, Counteſs 
of Devon, who endowed it with lands, called the 
Aa Prebends 
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In the pariſh of Afi near Exeter, is Mat- 
ford, in which reſided one Stone, who lived to the 
of an hundred and twenty. 


enry VIII. in his chape 


For here a fox? upon a Stone I fee. 
At Chadleigh, the Biſhops of this Dioceſe had a 


fumptuous ſeat, as 'they formerly had a fanc- 
tuary at that called Biſhops Teignion, nearer the 
mouth of the river, where many wicked pug. 
were protected; and one of the Biſhops, in the 
reign of Edward III. Ne 228 
his ſucceſſors (as his Will fays) have a place 


to lay their heads in, if the King ſeize the 
temporalties. 

Aſhburton, a hundred and ni 
don, is a good market town, . 


fare from Exeter to Plymouth, ſituated among halls 
noted for mines of tin and copper. The chief or- 
nament of this town, is its church, which is built 
in the form of a cathedral, with a tower one 
feet high, on which riſes a ſpice of lead. The 
town conſiſts of one but pretty long ſtreet. 
It js one of the four towns. It may not 
be deemed improper, in this place to give a deſcrip- 
tion of the court of Stannary, and the method it is 
Nui this county: 

by King 


| By divers charters granted to the Tinners 
Edward I. &c. the court is to be held at Crockeren- 
Torr, a noted hill and rock in the middle of the 
foreſt, far diſtant from any houſe; the Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries i is the Judge of this Court, on 
whoſe ſummons the Jurrors appear, who are gene- 
rally gentlemen within the — We had 
our 
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our information from a who, if we miſ- 

take not, told us, he had ſerved as a Juror; and 

that when the Earl of Bath was Lord Warden, and 

pon bee bong he was attended by three hun- 
dred gentlemen, well mounted. 

At this deſolate place, where no refreſhment is 
to be had. but what the company bring with them, 
no ſhelter from the weather, nor any thing to fir 
upon, but a moor- ſtone-bench, the court is called; 
but then the next act of the ſteward is to adjourn 
to one cf the Stannary towns, uſually Taviſtock, 
and the company immediately make the beſt of their 


way thither. 


At this court, in former times, when the tin- 
mines in this county were in a flouriſhing ſtate, a 
t deal of buſineſs was diſpatched, the price of 
the tin was fixed, differences in relation to the 
ao adjuſted, and acts made for regulation of 
every thing relating thereto. Several preſentments 
of the jurors are printed; and this is 
uſually called, The Parliament for the Stannaries; 
the place of mecting in the foreſt, The Parliament 
hou/e ;, and the preſentment of the Jurors, Als of 


Parl ament, 
At Baca 


foftleigh, near Aſhburton, Duke Alfred 
erected an abbey for Ciſtertian monks, before the 
cpnqueſt, and dedicated it to the Virgin Mary. In 
this pariſh is an old fort, which includes a large 
* 3 on the top of Henbury hill. 


nothing more very remarkable on this 
- LON we cone to 


_ Phmouth, two hundred and fifteen miles from 
London. It ſtands between the rivers Plym and 


Tamar, juſt before their influx into the Britiſn 
Channel, from the firft of which it takes irs name. 


The bay, or ſound, here, is exceedingly convenient, 
encompaſſed on every fide by hills, the ſhore 


rally ſteep and rocky, Te the anchorage is 
% good, 
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good, and ſhips ride pretty ſaſe. A large and 
moſt dangerous rock lies at the entrance of the 
harbour, where many a veſſel has been loſt; it 
ener 
bare. 

On February 15, 176c, in a dreadful hurricane 
that did great damage both by land and fea, the 


Ramillies, a "_ fine ſecond rate man of war, 
Capt. 


upon the rocks they let go their anchor, and cut 
away all their maſts, and rode fafe till the evening ; 
when the gale increaſed fo much, that the hull part- 
ed, and only one midſhipman and twenty-five men 
out of the whole number, jumped off the ſtern 
pon the rocks, and were ſaved. 

pon the rock, which was called the E 
its ſituation, the ingenious Mr. Winftanley. 
e mentioned before, undertook ie build 4 
4 yo the direction of ſailors, and with 
8 finiſhed it; which work, 
its height, the magnitude of its build- 
e little hold there was to faſten it to the 


Mr. Winſtanley often viſited, and frequently 
ſtrengthened the building with new works ; and 
was fo confident of its firmneſs and ſtability, that 
he uſually faid to thoſe who doubred its |: 
in hard weather, that he oaly deſired to be in it. 
when a ſtorm mould happen. 

But, in the dreadful tempeſt of November 27, 
1703, when he happened to be fo unfortunate as to 
have his wiſh, he would fain have been on ſhore, 
making ſignals for help; but no boats durſt go off 

| to 


— 
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to him; and, in the morning after the ſtorm, no- 
thing was to be feen but the bare rock, the light- 
hou;e being gone, in which Mr. Winſtanley, and 
all that were with him, periſhed ; and a few days 
after, a merchant's ſhip, called the Winchelſea, 
homeward bound from irginia, not know! 
- a 1 nn gy Bed of the roc 
and moſt 


be and ah But * 1755, this h of 


eff the two men who had the care of the place. 
The re-edification of this uſeful work 1 


Smeaon, F. k. S. and is thought dy the beſt | 
F 
Europe. 


againtt it, in the fame” poſition, an iſland, 
they call St. Nicholas; on which is a caſtle that 
commands the entrance into Ham Ouze, and in- 
deed that alſo into Catwater, in ſome fort. On the 
poſite this iſland, is the citadel of Ply- 
a ſmall, but fortification, inacceſ- 
fible fea, but not exceeding land; 
excepr her they fay the works are ef We. a5 hard 
„ and would not ſoon yield to the bat- 
teries of an enemy; but that is a language our 
engineers laugh at. It is ſurrounded with 
3 of which wies dug the ſtore 
whole citadel, which is about three 
* quarters 
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nor 15 the trade carried on here inconſiderable 
It 


The other inlet of the ſea, is on the other fide of 
town, and is called Ham Ouze, being the mouth 
the river Tamar, a river, which 
parts the two counties of Devon. and Cornwall. 
Here, the war with France making it neceſſary that 
the ſhips of war ſhould have a retreat nearer hand 
than at Portſmouth, the late King William ordered 


a wet- dock, with yards, dry-d 


-docks, launches, and 
os of 3 kind tor betting and repair- 
ing of ſhips, to be built. Theſe wet and 
docks are about two miles up the Hem Ouze; 
for the neatneſs and excellency of the work, exceed 
all that were ever built of the kind, being hewn 
out of a mine of ſlate, and lined with P 
ſtone. The dry-dock is built after the mould of a - 
firſt rate man of war; and the wet dock will con- 
tain five of the fame bigneſs. What followed theſe, 
as it were of courſe, was the building of ſtorchouſes 
and warehouſes for the rigging, fails, naval and mi- 
litary ſtores, &c. of ſuch ihips as may be appointed 

to 
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to be laid up there ; with very handſome houſes 
for the commiſſioner, clerks, and officers of all 
kinds uſual in the King's vards to dwell in. Ir 
is, in ſhort, now become as complete an arſenal, or 
yard, for building or fitting out men of war, as 
any the government are maſters of ; and perhaps 
uch more convenient than fome of them, though 
not ſo large: and this has occaſioned a proportion- 
able increaſe of building to the town. x 
Plymouth, during the laſt civil war adhered to 
the parliament, and, by an obſtinate reſiſtance, did 
more harm to the royal cauſe, than any other town 
of the weſt ; the King's army being obliged to raiſe 
fiege, after lying before the place many months. 
King Charles II. well knowing its importance, built 
a fort on the brow of the hill, called the Haw, 
which at once awes the town, and is a defence to the 
harbour. The town is governed by a mayor and re- 
corder, who are juſtices of the peace and quorum, 
twelve magiſtrates, three of whom are juſtices, and 
twenty-four common-counc! s 
Here are ——_ churches, and two or three 
meeting-houtes for diſſenters, and French refugees, 
as alfo a free ſchool, and an hoſpital for blue · coat 
8. 
x A to this place, on the other fide Ham 
Ouze, is ſituated Mount Edgcumbe, the feat of 
the Lord Edgecumbe, deemed one of the nobleſt 
proſpects in England; overlooking at once the fea, 
the harbour, citadel} and town of heme, and 
the country adjacent for a great way. 
A good Engliſhman cannot but be pleafed with 
every inftance of attention paid by the admini- 
ſtration to the ſaiery and improvement of our places 
ol ſtrength and maritime force in this kingdom. 
Plymouth, Portſmouth, and Chatham, have parti- 
_ cularly been great objects of their care, as we ſhill 
ſee in the deſcription we have given of thoſe three 


Devon; and had 2 
the ancient 


is called Plymton Earls, or Maurice, (its church 
being dedicated to that Saint) to diſtinguiſh it from 
Plymton St. Mary's, half a mile off. The guildhall 
here is ſu by ſtone pillars, and the beſt free- 
fchool in thofe parts, built on the like pillars, in 
the year 1664, by Sir John Maynard, one of the 
truſtees of Eliezus Hele, Eſq. who gave fifteen 
hundred pounds a year for ſuch uſes. This is alſo 
one of the Stannary towns. 


B b Plympton, 
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of this wharf grating of wood, the crofs- 
of he Bo BE 5 ſharp at the 


end, and pointing towards one another, as the wires 
of a moule-trap. 


When the tide flows up, the fiſh can with caſe 
in e but 
mill ut down, can go no farther up- 
ed ar when th ater die again, are left 
behind, not * 
f which, 1 
to that they are A an the dates, 1 * 
foot or a foot and a half water. At low water may 


- be ſeen about fifty or ſixty ſmall ſalmon, from ſe- 
ty * long, which the country 


bay in the Britiſh Chan- 
general ſtation of opr fleets dur- 
ing King Wilkanrs war with France. It gave 
title to Admiral Herbert, when he was created Earl 
of Torrington by King William, who, when Prince 
2 b landed os on the 5th of November, 
16388, from the fleet which 4. him from Hol- 
land, under that Admiralt's command. Near this 
| bay is a remarkable well that ebbs and flows five 
or fix inches every hour, though it feems to have 
no communication with the fea; nor is the water 

- prackiſh, but clear as chryſtal; and though cold 

| | 12 


many , ] 
by the French in the reign of K 
C 


. town were made toll-free throughout all Eng 


creſcent, on the aſcent of a ſteep c 
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in ſummer, never freezes in the winter. It is eſ- 


teemed by the neighbouring le to be me- 
dicinal, crate fevers. winds * 

In the bottom of this bay is a beautiful, well 
built, and fine ſituated houſe, called Torr Abbey, 
formerly a religious houſe. Veſ paſian is ſaid to 


have landed here, when he 36 


gus, King of Britain. Here alſo William III. 
entered, with a fleet of fix thouſand tranſports, 
and fifty ſail of men of war, under the conduct 
of Admiral Herbert. 

Dartmouth, two hundred and two miles and an 
half from London, takes its name from the river 
Dart, which riſes in Dartmere Foreſt, and runs here 
into the harbour. It was originally divided into 
three diſtin& towns, viz. Clifton, Dartmouth, and 
Hardneſs, fince united into one con- 


. fiſting of a mayor, twelve magiſtrates or 


twelve common-council-men, a recorder, &c. The 
name of Clifton is derived from the cliffs, on which 


| moſt of the houſes are founded, and out of which 


of them were dug. This town was burnt 


Richard I. A 
hke attempt was made by them time after, 


under the command of Monſieur Caftel, but they 
received a brave repulſe, which, hiſtory ſays, was 


hiefly owing to the women, who fought deſperate- 
ly, and took their three lords, and twenty- 
three knights priſoners, beſides making a terrible 
laughter of the enemy. The burgeſſes — this 
and, 
by a grant of King Edward II. and they — 
* hr of exporting tin, in the reign of 


King Richard II. 


The town is fituated almoſt in the form of a 
raggy hill, with 
an harbour on the eaſt ſide, where five hundred fail 
of ſkips may ride with the greateſt ſafety. * 
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enry III. granted it three hundred acres 
it had many privileges, one of which 
to this day, viz. © That it claims what- 
found about the body of any perſon 
between a rock, called the Clerk in the 
and Hackney in the weſt.” They had 
riſon, and a market on Sunday, which they 
would not diſcontinue till forced to it by the 
-theriff Pope, in the reign of King Henry III. It 
has a well frequented fair, and an holpiral, called 
the Maudlin, built by the inhabitants of Weſt 
Tingmouth. The chief profit of the inhabitants 
is from the abundance of fea fiſh they take here, 
and fend about the country. 


From . 
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From Exeter there is another road over Dart- 
moor to Tavifteck, in the way to which is Cherry- 


Brook ; and about a mile beyond, on the right, is 
— — a on 
15 


of came into the church while they 
at divine fervice, which killed three perſons, 
wounded ſixty- two, ing the ſeats and 
and did other | 


the. arch of a bridge over the river Tave, called 
Guile Bridge, before taken notice of in our account 
_ of Plymitock. Here was formerly a ſtately abbey, 


part of the word is a corruption of Alenſon, 
name of a houſe in France, to which William 
Conqueror beitowed it. | 
Welt 
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of Exeter, by a different road, Okehampton 

otherwiſe Ockington ; it is an hundred 
-three. miles and an half from London, 
its name from the river Ock, on which 
Pre which 
by itſelf on a hill, near the ruins of a caſtle 
in the reign of Willam the Conqueror. 
133 eros governed by a 
mayor, eight capital as many aſſiſtants, 
and recorder, a juſtice and a town-clerk. It was 
incorporated by King James I. Here is a mean 
town-hall, with as mean a chapel of eaſe : to which 
in the reign of King James I. one of the Trelaw- 
neys added a neat httle tower, to give it the form 
of a church. The laſt Baron of Okebampton was 
the late Lord Mohun, who was killed in a ducl 
with Duke Hamilton, in the year 1712, who, 
having no iſſue the title became extinct. 
From Exeter, it is eight miles to 
Crediton, vulgo Kirton. It is well ſeated 
nigh. in the heart of the county, partak ing both of 
a good air and a good foil. This town is famous 
for an epiſcopal ſee, which was removed as be- 
fore mentioned at Exeter, by King Edward the 
Confeſſor. It is an ancient borough, and gave 
birth to the famous St. Winifred, furnamed Bo- 
niface, who was the firſt Archbiſhop of Mentz. 

Tiverton, an hundred and fixty-fix miles from 
London, was formerly called Twyford Town, from 
its two fords over the Ex and Leman, where are 
now ftone bridges. The town is ancient, and 
noted for hs woollen manufacture in the 
county, next to Exeter, and exc that city, is 
eſteemed the richeſt, if not the moſt populous of 
all the inland towns in Devonthire. 

This town has been a great ſufferer by fires; 
one of which broke out April the 3d. 1598, on its 
maket-day, when the flames raged with ſuch vio- 
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3 
Hoe, hoe, who lies here? 
'Tis J. the goode Erle of DevonQYere, 
Mitch Kate, my wyſe., to mee full deze, 
Mee Iyved togethez fyfty-fyve ven. 
That wee ſpent we had, 
That wee lefte we Locke. 
aſliſtants, a 
recorder, The mayor 
by James = and 
the f ore him 
and the advan- 
tage to ſchool, 
| founded and a 
native, or pur- 
chaſing Oxtord 
and Cam ro 
They are now eight, 
Oxford, and Sidney i 


1 


Barnſtaple, an hundred and ninety- three miles 
from London, is ſituated on the river Taw. Its 


of the Brit:ſh word Bar, 1. e. 


built by King Athelſtan, This town enjoyed 
liberties and privileges of a city, and had alfo a 
| haven, which became fo ſhallow, that moſt of the 
trade removed to Biddiford. It is governed by a 
mayor and twenty-four common-council-men, or 
Capital 
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capital burgeſſes, of whom two are aldermen, be- 
ſides which, here are alſo a high ſteward, recorder, 
deputy recorder, and other officers. 
This tow ap is pie is pleaſantly fituated among hills, in 
the form of a ſemi-circle, to which * river is a 
== There is a ſtrong bridge over it, of fix- 
teen arches, faid to have been built by one Stam- 
ford, of London ; or, according to others, by the 
profits ariſi — from a ferry there kept: the ſtreets 
are clean well paved, 3 the houſes built of 
ſtone, as are all the towns hereabout. Nine miles 
from this town is 
Biddeferd, an ancient haven town, which takes 
name from its ſituation By the Ford; it has a very 
fine bridge over the river Touridge, which was 
built in the fourteenth century, on twenty-four 
beautiful and ftately Gothic arches ; though the 
foundation is very firm, yet it ſeems to ſhake at 
the ſlighteſt ſtep of a horſe. There are lands ſet- 
tled for keeping it conſtantly in r, the reve- 
nues of which are received 2 E out by a 
bridge · warden, choſe by the mayor and aldermen. 
The rown 1s clean, well built, and populous, with 
a handfome ſtreet, that fronts the river, three quar- 
ters of a mile long, in which are a noble key and 
cuſtom- houſe, where ſhips load and unload in the 
boſom of the town. The merchants here keep a 
number of ſhips to fetch cod from Newfoundland, 
and others are ſent to Liverpool and Warrington, 
to fetch rock-falt, which is here diſſolved by the 
ſea water into brine, and then boiled up into a new 
ſalt, which is juſtly called Salt upon-ſalt, and with 
this cure their herrings. In this neighbourhood i n 
Northam, a nurſery for mariners, with a 
church, whoſe ſtceple is a ſea mark, for ſuch failors 
as Bear with the Bar, in their language. 
From Biddeford the road continues to 


Hartland, 
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Hartland, a town fituated at the fartheſt weſtern 
ſhore, next Cornwall. It is much reſorted to by peo- 

from Cornwall, and from Barnſtaple, Bidde- 
ord, and other towns on the ſea coaſt, whoſe fiſh- 
ing boats often lye under theſe rocks for ſhelter, 
from the ſouth-eaſt or ſouth-weſt winds, at which 
time the ſea-men go aſhore here to buy proviſions. 
Very fine cod is taken here, though not in ſuch 
quantities as on the banks of Newfoundland. 

Clovelly, on the fame ſhore to the eaſt, is noted 
for the greateſt herring fiſhery on the coaſt ; above 
four hundred boats being laden with them in one 
day, to the value of more than fifteen hundred 


8. 

Other places of note in the north part of this 
county are, 1ifarcomb or Alfricumbe, a populous, 
rich, trading place, eſpecially with herrings in the 
Briſtol Channel. It is noted for the conſtant lights 
it maintains for the direction of ſailors; for its 
convenience of rebuilding and repairing ſhips, and 
for the ſafe ſhelter to veſſels in Ireland from bad 
weather, when it 1s extremely dangerous for them 
to run into the mouth of the Taw, which they call 
Barnſtaple Water; and this is one reaſon that the 
merchants of Barnſtaple do much of their buſineſs 
at this port. The harbour, with its quay, wharf- 
houſe, links-houle, pilot-boats, and Taw- boats, were 
formerly maintained at the expence of the anceſtors 
of Sir Bourchier Wray, Bart. lord of the manor, 
when it had a quay pier, about eight hundred and 
fifty feet long, but by length of time, and the vio- 
lence of the ſea, all went to decay; for remedy 
whereof an act paſſed in the year 1731, for both, 
repairing and enlarging the piers, harbour, &c. It 
conſiſts chiefly of one ſtreet of ſcattered houſes, 
almoſt a mile in length, from the church to the 
harbour, and is governed by a mayor, bailiff, &c. 
A little to the eaſt of this town, is 


Comb 
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Comb Martin, or Martin's Comb, it is derived 
from the Britiſh word Kaum, which fignifies a low 
fituation, and Martin, a family of the lords of it 

many ages. Here is a cove for the landing of 
> Lp the neighbourhood yields abundance 
of hemp, the beſt in the county. In the reign of 
King Edward I. filver mines were diſcovered here, 
and three or four hundred men brought from Der- 
byſhire Peak to work in them. They yielded King 
Edward III. great f rents 
have been neglected nll. the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, when Sir Beavis Bulmer, a virtuoſo in refin- 


other, weight an hundred 
to Sir Richard Martin, Lord *— of 
Appledore, a village 
the p 


P 

Hereabouts was the Caſtle of Kenwith, which Hub- 
ba aſſaulted, but met with a repulſe, twelve hun- 
dred of the Danes being killed be the ſpot, their 

captain ſlain, and their banner Rafan taken, in 
which was the figure of a raven, wrought in needle- 
work by the daughters of Lothbroke, a Daniſh 
— Ike taking of this enſign was the principal 

of their — defeated, they deeming them · 

ſelves invincible whilft it was in their poſſeſſion. 
The Danes buried their captain on the ſhore, and 
according to the manner of the northern nations, 
piled on him a heap of copped ſtones, as a monu- 
ment to his memory. From this circumſtance, this 
your took the name of Hubbaſtene, but the ſtones 


ve long been ſwept away by the waves, though 
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there is a place on the ſtrand ſtill known by the 
name of Whbibblefione. 

In the Britiſh Channel is Landy and, three 
miles long and two broad, encompaſſed with inac- 
ceſſible rocks, and only one entrance, ſo narrow, 
that two men cannot go abreaſt. It formerly had 
a fort and a chapel, both now in ruins. The ſouth 
part of the iſland has paſturage, ſamphire, and freſh 
water, and fuch plenty of fea fowl, that in the 
breeding time, merchants and mariners who often 
an ore hr their diverſion, muſt be very cau- 
tious where they ſtep, for fear of treading on their 
eggs. The north part 1s more barren, and has a 
great rock ſtanding pyramid wiſe, called by the 
ſaijors the Conſtable or Century. 

This is faid to be the place where William Mo- 
riſco fled, after he had conſpired the death of King 
Henry III. at Woodſtock. He fortified this iſland, 
became a pirate, and did much damage to the 
coaſts, but being at length ſurprized, he was put 
to death, with fixteen of his accomplices, 
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ference is computed at an hundred and fifty miles, 
and its acres, at about nine hundred and fixty thou- 
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paſſage. 
St. German a, two hundred and twenty three 


from London, was ence a Bi 

from hither, afterwards to Crediton, 
in 

dy, wha t r from France, ta 

is England, 

yuins of the 

and 2 half 

wards into a farm-houſe, are ftill viſible. This bo- 

rough, which ſends members to parliament is now 

ker, tho 


: 


ſorne, was A by 

af Ellkar, - 

houſe, endowed 2 public ſchool here, and was 3 
great benefactor to this town in other He 
was buried in this church, and has a fine Italian 


Salzaſh;: for Saltaſh church is only a chapel of caſe 
to St. Gertnan's. Lubbe * 


- Weſt of chin town, on the ſes coaſt. i: 


6 
have a great ſhare in the fiſhing trade, eſpe 
Here is alfo a coinage for the tin. 
his town formerly 
Foyens, as the inhabitants 
able to fit out fleets, 
ſhips, but even 


part of 
them, with its own ; whic 
of the © Gallants of Fowey. 
evinced by their having fitted 


men of war. ho 

Edward the Fourth, favoured this town fo 
that when the French threatened to come up the 
river with a navy, to burn the town, he 
cauſed two forts to be built, at the public charge, 
for its ſecurity, the ruins of which are ſtill viſible : 
but he was ſo diſguſted with the townſ- 
men, for offictouſly falling on the French, after a 
truce was proclaimed, that he difarmed 
them, and took away their whole fleet, ſhips, 
tackle, apparel and furniture; and fince that” time 
we do not read of any of their naval exploits, nor that 
they ever to recover their ſtrength at fea. 
In the laſt Dutch war there was a chain two hun- 
dred feet long, drawn acroſs the river, betwixt the 
two forts above mentioned, which they ſay was 
ſtolen from them and carried to Dartmouth. 

The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, 
eight aldermen, a — and two amen 

e | T 


alle, which is navi- 
gable to it by boats from Falmouth. It was for- 
wy 


it came in the reign of Edward I. and had once on 
the top of a mount, a caſtle, called P Caſtle, 
from its ancient lords, the Pomeroys. It made 
two returns to parli t in the reign of Edward 
I. but no more till the fifth of Elizabeth; the mem- 
bers are choſen by the jon, and the inhabi- 
rants, „ The chief ma- 
nufacture here is ſerge. 

North of Fowey is 

Leftwrithiel, called in the Britiſh time, Pen Uebel 
Coed, i. e. an high place with wood. It became after- 
wards the ancient reſidence of the Dukes of Cornwall. 
The ruins of a caſtle belonging to them are ſtill to 
be ſeen, on a riſing ground, at a little diſtance from 
the town. The church is an handſome edifice ; 
but the ſteeple carries the marks of the civil wars 
in the reign of Charles I. when the great hall and 
uer of the faid Dukes of Cornwall were 
alſo utterly defaced. Some ſay this town was for- 
merly the county-town ; and it ſtill retains ſeveral 
advantages, which ſupport its figure : As, 1. That 
it is one of the coinage, or ſtannary towns. 2. The 
common goal for the whole ſtannary is here, as 
are alſo the county courts for Cornwall. 3. It 


has the privilege of ſending two members to par- 
lament. | 

There 1s a mock cavalcade kept up at this town, 
which is very remarkable; the particulars, as they 


are 
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Mr. Carew, in his Survey of Corn- 


Upon little Eaſter Sunday, the freeholders of 
this town and manor, by themſelves or their depu- 
| whom one (as 1 


; 
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ceived him at the church-y 
him to hear divine ſervice. 
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a houſe 
his attendants, 
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that purpole, made a 
the table's end himſelf, and was ſerved 
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anciently a very famous ſtructure. It ſtood for 
ſome time in a noble park; which, among others, 
was diſparked in the reign of VIII. 

On the left of Leſtwithiel, is Boconot, the ſeat 
of Thomas Pitt, Eſq. brother to the Earl of Chat- 
ham | 


Leſtard, two hundred and twenty miles from 
Londop, is a conſiderable town, well built and in- 
| habited 


— — — — . 
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habited. It is one of the five Stannary towns for 


Cornwall, and was once ſtill more eminent, and 
had a good caftle and a large houſe, where the 
Dukes of Cornwall kept their court. It allo en- 
joys ſeveral privileges, eſpecially by the favourof the 

lack Prince, who was Prince of Wales and Duke 
of Cornwall, who reſided here; and, in return, they 
ſay, this town and the country round it, raiſed a 
great body of ftout young fellows, who entered 
into his ſervice, and followed his fortunes in his 
wars. Here was alſo anciently a chapel, much 
reſorted to by pilgrims, in popiſh times : and in the 
town is a fountain of very clear water, to which 
many miraculous cures were attributed. 

1 he town hall here is a handſome building, on 
which is a turret, with a fine clock, with four 
dials, that coft near two hundred pounds, the gift 
of Mr. Dolben, one of their late members. The 
corporation has hkewiſe received valuable preſents 
of plate from other of their members, particularly 
two large ſilver mugs, well gilt, and ſeveral ſilver 
cups, one of which has this toping motto round it: 


Qui fallit in Poculis, fallit in Omnibus. 


The church is a large and ancient ſtructure, de- 
dicated to St. Martin. There is a fine conduit in 
the market place, and a diflenting mceting- 
houſe; of Ach places 2 — is did to 
be only three in the county, and thoſe but inconſi- 
derable; whereas in the neighbouring county of Devon, 
there are reckoned about ſeventy, ſome of which 
are extremely. large. 

In our courſe towards the ſea coaſt, we paſs by 
_ Grampound, two hundred and forty-three miles 
from London. It is a market town and a borough, 
governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and town- 
clers. The town Pa and is an appendix 

Ea | to 


"on 
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to the Duchy of Cornwall. Here is no pariſh 
church, but only a chapel of eaſe to the adjacent 
pariſh of St. Creed. Some remains are here to be 
ſeen of a famous Coedfata, which, in the Britiſh 
ſigniſies Feton Wood, granted with all the lands in 
it to the town, in the reign of King Edward III. 

Truro, two hundred and fifry-one miles from 
London, is a branch of the port of Falmouth, 
has the benefit of coining tin, and the lord warden 
of the Stannaries holds his parliament here. Its 
chief trade is in ſhipping tin and copper ore, 
the latter of which abounds in the hills between 
this place and St. Michael's, and is much im 
fince the copper mills were erected near Briſtol. It 
was incorporated in the reign of King John, and 
ſince by Queen Elizabeth, with a mayor and bur- 
geſſes, and it is now governed s a mayor, four 
aldermen, (choſen out of twenty-four capital bur- 
geſſes) and a recorder. Its mayor is alſo mayor 
of Falmouth, and the quayage of goods laden or 
unladen here, belong to this corporation. 

At the mayor's cleftion out of the aldermen, 
the maces, are, by command of the lords of the 
manor, delivered up by him to their ſtewards, till 
ſix- pence is paid for every houſe in the town by 
way of acknowledgment, and then they are returned 
to the corporation. The people of this town dreſs 
and live fo elegantly, that the pride of Truro is 
one of the bye words of this county, and the quar- 
ter ſeſhons for its ſouth and weſt diviſions, 

held here, 1s pretty well ſtocked wi 
— This town ſtands FP conflux of twa 
rivers that almoſt encompals it, and form a _ 
wharf, with a commodious quay for veſſels of 
about an hundred tons. The ftreets are 
with a large market-houſe, and a great old church, 
not inferior to any in the county for its Gothic 
building. The markets which are Wedneſday and 
Saturday 
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Saturday are well frequented ; the fairs are Wed- 
neſday after Midlent Sunday, Wedneſday in Whit- 
fun week, November 19, and December 18. This 
place gave title of Baron to the Radnor family, be- 
fore they were Earls. It had a market and fair fo 


ty, which they call tbe ether Half Stone; which is 


indeed two ſtones fixed i 


the 
to have 


Not far diſtant, is an heap of large ſtones, under 
which lies a great ſtone, faſhioned like a cheeſe, and 
by the eye as if it were into that 
form by the weight that lies upon it; and hence 
they call it J/ring Cheeſe, or Cheeſe Wring. Theſe 
ſeem to be naturally fo piled, in the manner we 
ſee them, upon one anotker, the leaft at the bot- 
tom; they lie aſkew, and not icularly. 

Penryn, two hundred 2nd -one miles from 
London, ftands on a hill at the entrance of Fal- 
mouth Haven, by Pendennis Caſtle, and has fo 
many gardens and orchar.s that it reſembles a 
town in a wood. It is well watered with rivulets, 
and has an arm of the ſea on each fide of it, with 


a good 


8 1 8 
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21. It had once a market alſo 

church nor chapel, but belongs to the.pa- 
| Gluvious, a quarter of a mile off. It 
members to parli ever ſince the firſt 
deen Mary, and King James II. in pur- 
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the 
Rymer gives this very remarkable 
Penryn was once ſaved by a company of 
players, viz. © That towards the latter 
fixteenth century, the Spaniards were 
burn the town, juſt as the players were 
Sampſon upon the Philiſtines; which 


8 K 


1 


in Falmouth, particularly wharfage, 
chandize landed or ſhipped off ; 


got the trade, or, at leaſt the beſt part of it, from 
for, - very en- 
trance, to the 
very ride 
lately 1 Truro ly- 
ing w rivers, 
ruro being 

chiefly, 1 off black 
tin, and found 
m large ins be- 
muc 


Ware, as it is 
Falmouth is well built, has abundance of ſhip- 
ping belonging to it, is full ot rich merchants, 
and has an increaſing trade, becauſe of the ſetting 
up, cf late years, the Engliſh packets between 

this port and Liſbon; which occaſions a new com- 
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eſtabliſhed to the Groyne in Spain, and to the Weft 
Indies. 


ie is true, part of this trade was founded * 
clandeſtine commerce carried on by the faid 


at Liſbon, where, being the King's his, and 
claiming the- privilege of not being ſearched or vi- 
fited by the cuſtom-houſe officers, they found means 
to carry off great quantities of Britiſh manufac- 
tures, which they fold on board to the P 
—_ and they conveyed ther on ſhore, as it 
uppoſed, without paying cuſtom. 
1 government there getting in 
it, and comphine being made in Engr 4 
whive it was nnd judicial to the fair 
-merchant, chat tide has a 8 effectually ſtopped ; 
- but the Falmouth merchants, having, by this 
means, gotten a taſte of the Portugueſe wade, have 
maintained it ever ſince in ſhips of their own. Theſe 
packets bring over vaſt quantities of gold in ſpe- 
cie, either in moidores, or im bars of gold, on ac- 
count of the merchants in London. 
[The cuſtcns-houſe for'all the towns in this port, 
and the head collector, is eſtabFFlhed at this town ; 
e including thoſe of the other ports, 
are very conſiderable, here is alſo a great fiſhery for 
pücharde and the merchants of Falmouth have the 
chief ſtroke in that gaĩaful trade. = 
The country people round about uſed to call 
Falmouth, Pei come come quick, and to tell this ſtory 
of the occaſion; Within leſs than forty years 'of 
the reſtoration,' there was not fo much as one houſe 
where that flouriſhing town now ſtands ; but a cer- 
_ tain perſon building 2 lirtle one, a female ſervant 
of one Mr. Pendaris, came and dwelt in it; upon 
which that gentleman bid her brew a little ale, 


and on ſuck a day, he promiſed to come with fome 
gentlemen; and - help her to ſore money by drink- 
ing it up. She obeyed her maſter's or orders ; but in 

the 
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head of a city. King Henry VIII. 
here, W 
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fiſh- 
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ſpire, 
which ſerves for a ſea-mark, 
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ſhips 


that the preſent, and 
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here is an harbour, where ſeveral of the tin 
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the buildings on the top of this mount were erected 
by William Morriter, nephew to William the Con- 
queror, who had much land in the county, it was 
tarmerly a ceil for monks, but fince fortified for 
defence. This mount was formerly much reſorted 
to. by pi in devotion to St. Michael, whoſe 
chair is. fabled to be in the mount, on the ſouth 
ſide, of very acceſs, 
In this the Corniſh gentry took refuge 
formerly, during the civil wars, as did the Lady 
Ann Gordon, wite of Perkin Warbeck, but neither 


of them found any great protection in it, as it was 
a place of no great importance, having little means 
ot defence againſt an In digging for tin 
at, the bottom of this mount, there have been found 
ſpear-heads, battle-axes, and ſwords, of braſs, all 
wrapped up in linen. When the tide 1s out, the 
rock ſeems joined to the main land, ſo that the 
people ſay, it is land and ifland the fame day. From 
Market Jew, it is two miles to 
Penzance, two hundred and eighty-nine miles 
from London. This is the fartheſt town of any 
note in the weft of England, well built, and in- 
ars b by many good families, and has many 
ng to it: its name is ſaid by ſome to 
J . the Hyad of the Sand, from its ſituation 
the ſaid at the bottom of Mounts-bay, 
but Mr. — it denotes the head of Saint, 
and, indeed its arms are St. John Baptiſt's head in a 


| n in 1595 by the 8 


paniards, 
who with four gallies ſurprized this part of the coaſt, 
das ren in al hams go ther, but it was 
ſoon after rebuilt, made one of the coinage towns, 
and now enjoys a. confjderable trade, this part of 
the ſhore abounding with lead, tin and copper ore; 
the ruins thereof are faid to — on the utmoſt 
. 
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This town is in the pariſh of Madern, which is 
firuated under the hills to the north of it, near 
which is PEI © oy yy to by 
pilgrims, like St. Winifred's, for its pretended 
virtye of healing, n 
Madern. 
Saint Burien, ſix miles from Penzance, is a 
r dayoay King A 
monaſtery, according to the vow 
. conqueſt of the Scillys; the 
as Mr. Camden reports, 


Biſcow-woant, at the Land's End, is a pariſh 
which gives name to the family of Boſcawen, where 
are nineteen ſtones fixed in a circle, about twelve 
feet from one another, ſuppoſed to have been a ſe- 
pulchral monument of the ancient Britons. 
in- Hills, four miles from Market- Jew, 
give title of Earl to the family of that name, who 
were Lords of them in the time of William the Con- 
ueror. Sir Francis in, one of the de- 
— employed three hundred men in the tin 
works daily, paid one thouſand pounds a year to 
Queen Elizabeth, and by his labour and inventions 
advanced the tin trade ſo much, that the cuſtoms 
were increaſed above ten thouſand pounds per an- 
num to that queen. 
We muſt here make a ſhort di 


digreſſion to take 
notice of the fands and the Rocks of Scilly ; they are 


ſmall, about one hundred and forty in number, and 
thirty miles from the Land's End; the fruitfulleſt 
and largeſt of theſe ſmall iſlands, is St. Mary's, 
though 'but nine miles in circumference ; it has a 
very good harbour, with a caſtle built by Queen 
* Scilly was once reckoned the moſt con- 
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which with ſome others, ſtand very high, 
y of them are overflowed at high tide ; 
them bear good corn, and moſt of them 
; they abound with rabbits, cranes, her- 
wans, 
for which 
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upon Scilly, — w the folder phraſe) where 
they find not four among the breakers but are beat 
Io pieces without any poſſibility of eſcape. 
ere we cannot help recalling ro mind the much 
lamented fate of Sir Cloudefley Shovel and his 
ſquadron, who running right before the wind in a 
dark ni on the twenty-ſecond of October, 1707, 
was and not a man ſaved, in his return again 
from a fruitleſs expedition againſt Toulon. 
It is faid, that in the ſame place, many years ago, 
eleven fail of merchants ſhips, home ward- bound. 
from the ſouthward, —— 8 
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illands, is at St. — where is a ſubterraneous 
paſſage near the rocks of Penninis, whoſe entrance 
is called Piper's Hole; this paſſage is ſaid to com- 
municate under Seeed wich the Rand of Freſco, 
as far as the north-wett cliffs or banks of it, where 
another cavity is ſeen that goes with the fame name 
as the! former, going in at the orifice: at Peninnis 
bank in St. Mary's, Fs, 3sdbove atnde's bright, anckof 
as much ſpace in its breadth, but growslower and 
. narrower: farther in, a little beyond which entrance 
appear rock baſons, or reſorvoirs, continoally run- 
ning over with freſh water, A8. it diſtils 
from the ſides of the rocky patiage ;. by-the fall of 
water heard farther in, it. is ptobable cherę may bc 
rocky deſcents in the paſſagt; the dripping from 
de hides have worn the paſſage, as far as it can be 
Ken. into very various circkes. 


About two fur longs from Hugh Town, 
os St. * 's, ta the eaſtward, is a 
bay, 
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bay, called Pomelin, where the beach from the 
of flood to the mark of ebb, is covercd with 
in excedin fiue writing fand, and of which ſhip- 
may Þe herd at how water; 1 


ty. 
viſited i iNande, we ſhall rejoin the 
at Penzance, near which was a very 


3 


„ notwithitanding a great 
number of men could not remove it from its place; 
It was as one of the fame fort was in 
Fiteſhire, Scotland, by one of Oliver's governor's ; 
for thoſe cunning reformers, who looked upon eyery 


curĩoſity they could not account for, as tious, 
reſolved not to leave this remainin a 


g · 
Maes is a Britiſh See Dr. 


At a place called D 
heap of lacy, roundih, and of rſt bulk, ne. 
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hole, into which they thruſt a rafter or of tim- 
der, 1 1 the bed of fiſh, and on the 
other end of it one or two — great ſtones, 
of which there are many lying there, Tae 
hook of iron faſtened in them for that pu 
of theſe holes and rafters are difiribured 
bed, which preſs down the boards, and 5 og 
equally under the bed; they have a to receive 
and convey the oil which comes from the fiſh, into 
a veſſel made on purpoſe in the ground, at one end 
of the houſe. 

North of Penzance is St. Ives, two hundred and 
ſeventy-four miles from London, though now a 
poor harbour in the Iriſh Channel, being almoſt 
choaked up with ſand, has thriven much by trade in 
pilchards and Corniſh flare. It is governed by a 
mayor, eleven aldermen, twelve burgefſes, a re- 
corder, town-clerk, &c. Here is a handſome ſpa- 
cious church, ſo near the ſea, that it is oſten buf- 
terted by the waves ; but the mother church is at 
Unilant, of which this town is but a hamler. Here 
is a grammar-ſchool that was by King 
Charles I. of which the biſhop of Exeter, and the 
mayor and capital burgeſſes are governors. 

Leaving this part of "the county, and returni 
the eaſtern ſide, we ſhall join the road we left at 
Okehampton, and enter this county at Newport, in 
the pariſh of St. Stephen's, near Launceſton, of 
which it is now a ſuburb. 

Near Penzance, but open to the fea, is Mount: 
Bay, which takes its name from an high hill or 
rock in the water, called St. Michael's Mount. 1115 
only ced the Corniſh Mount by the feamen. Ir 

as been fortified, though the ſituation makes it fo 
difficult of acceſs, that like = Baſs in Scotland 


there needs no fortification. was formerly like 


that made à goa gal for prior, 
Launceſton, 214 miles from London; it vas called 
Duzh:v:d, with Newport, and as well as that, is 
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in the pariſh of St. This is the chief 
in the county, in the eaſt part of it, 
as i by King John. 
Knights of 


Viicount to his Royal Highneſs 

Wales, of whom the manor is held in fee-farm. 
Camelford, fourteen miles from Launceſton, 
two hundred and twenty-eight miles and an half 
from London. Ir is fituated near the river Camel, 
from whence it derives its name, viz. 4 Ford over 
the river Camel, the word Camel ſignifies 


was fought 
men. Here alſo is faid to have been a battle fought 
between King Arthur and his nephew Mordred, 
wherein the one was i killed, and the other 
ſo greatly wounded as to end his life foon after. 
The town is governed by a mayor, eight burgeſſes, 
a recorder, and town clerk : its arms alludes to its 
name, 'a Camel paſſant over a Ford. 
North-weſt of the laſt town is Bos-caftle, a poor 
town, ſeated on a bad craggy harbour of the north 
ſea, and but meanly inhabited. Adjoining to it is 
Beffiney, or Tintagel, two hundred and any 
three miles from London, it deſerves mention for 
the ruins of a caſtle, reckoned among the 


wonders 
of 
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of this county. It fipod on two vaſt high ftecp 
rocks, one on the fea, the other on the continent, 
Joined togecher by a draw-bridge. Norden deſcribes 
it in his time, in tubſtance as follows : 
** The draw-bridge haying been removed, the 
paſſage to the iſland is now very and 
txoublefome, over a little iſthmus, or neck of land, 
up a very ſteep and craggy cliff, very difficult to 
aicend ; the worſt of all is almoſt at top, near the 
ate of. the entrance into the hill, where the ſtones 
| ſo frightful over the head, that while a man 
reſpects his teet, he his head ; but being 
once aſcended and entered, there is a ſpacious green 
plot, where contes, ſheep, &c. feed. The ſheep, 
by uſe, will climb the craggy cliffs like goats, tho' 
ſome with haſte hurl themixlves head-long into the 
ſea. In the top of the iſland is a ſpring of ſweet 
water, riſing out of the main rock. This is more 
wonderful * extremely high, and the 
whole girt about by the ſea. Under it, from cliff 
to cliff is a cave or vault, i ſpacious, that a fiſh- 
ing boat may pals from one ſide to the other. Upon 
the bill are the relicks of a chapel, which, tagether 
with belt part of the buildings here are ruined : to 
prevent the landing of an enemy, at the bottom of 
the hill a very ſtrong wall was erected, wherein was 
à gate of iren for us ſecurity. And at the upper 
gate of the building was another gate, ſtrongly 
guarded with iron. Jn the caſtle is a hole hewn 
pay of a rock, in the form cf a grave ſaid ro have 
made by an hermit for his burial. It is alto 
ſaid that King Arthur was born here, five hundred 
years before the Conqueſt.” 
1 he town is governed by a mayor and burgeſſes, 
and gll that . free land in the borough, and 
live i in the pariſh, are deemed treemen, and have a 


vote alſo in 1 of its members and ma- 
S | 


WW, erderidge, 
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Wardbridge, thirteen miles from Camelford, is 
another market-town, with a large ſtone bri 
oyer the river Camel, which runs to Padſtow. It 
was built by the contributions of the country gen- 
tlemen, to prevent the damage that horſemen were 
expoſed to at the ferry. The arches were founded 
by the architects on woolpacks, becauſe they could 
find nothing to erect them on but quick · ſand. To 
the weſt of this town 1s 

Padftow, two hundred and forty-three miles and 
an half from London, lies at the mouth of the river 
Camel, in the Briſtol channel, very convenient for 
trade with Ireland. Camden ſays, it takes its name 
from one Petrack, a holy Briton, and from him 
called Petrockfowe. The county between here and 
St. Ives, is delightfully pleaſant and exceedingly 
fruitful, the hills on the lefr ing with tin, 
copper and lead, which are all carried to the other 
ſhore ; the chief buſineſs carried on here, befides 
the trade in ſlate tiles, is fiſhing of herrings, which 
come up the channel in October. The inhabitants 
for their particular love of mirth and good chear, 
gave occaſion to the phraſe of the · Good fellowſhip 
of Padftow.” Here is a good haven, very ſecure 
when ſhips are once in, but the entrance requires 
the aſſiſtance of a ſkilful pilot. New Itiand here is 
noted for good Samphire and ſea- fowl. South-eaſt 
of Padſtow, is | 

St. Michael's, fituated two hundred and forty- 
ſeven miles from London, between Truro and St. 
Columb. This is one of the oldeſt boroughs by 
preſcription in the county, and was of great note in 
the time of the Saxons; at preſent it is but a mean 
hamlet, yet it is governed by a portreeve, yearly 
choſen by a jury of the chief inhabitants, out of the 
fix chief tenants, called deputy lords of the manor, 
becauſe they hold lands in the borough. This 
place was formerly called Modithole, and afrerwards 
* | Michael, 
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Michael, giving name to the Michels, a family 
which had once grrat eſtates, both here and in De- 
vonſhire, fo that it has been fainted by a vulgar 
error. 

In this part of the county, in the wild and vaſt 
downs, art nine huge ſtones called the nine fifters ; 
they are ſet upright, and likely to be another of the 
. monuments before- mentioned, which abound in 
many parts of this county. 

Tellington, ſituated two hundred and fixteen miles 
from London, in the road from Taviſtock to Bod- 
myn, on the river Lamara. It conſiſts of a good 
— ſtreet, with a market-houſe, a neat church, 
and is not inferior to the better half of the Corniſh 
for buildings and wealth. Every year, 
at the court-leet of the lord of the manor, a Por- 
tree ve ĩs choſe, and the inhabitants who have lived in it 
twelve months, are admitted burgeſſes. The chief 
tracle of it is the woollen manufacture. 

St. Neots has a handſome church, with many 
Jewiſh traditions painted in the glaſs windows, which 
it is they took from the Join, who traded 
hither for tin. The explications are preſerved in the 
public library at Oxford, in a book wrinen in the 
Corniſh tongue. 

Salm, two hundred and thirty-two miles from 
London. is fituated in a pleaſant valley, about 
twelve miles from the two channels, near the centre 
of the county. It was formerly 2 Biſhop's ice, 
which was tranſlated through St. — and Cre- 
diton. to Exeter; and the remains of the palace, 
and of a priory, are ſtill to be ſeen. Its church, 
vhoſe fpire was deſtroyed by lightening in 1699, is 
- reckoned the largeſt in Cornwall. Here is a good 
corn and fleſh- market. and a prifon for debtors ; 
the town is near a mile long, between two hills, 
che only ſtaple then of the county. The cor- 
{ poration conſiſts of a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, 
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four common council, and a town-clerk. 
A carnival is kept year about the middle of 
July, on Helgaven-moor, near this town, which is 


Every 

ufands of people; and the ſports 
were fo liked by King Charles 
wthed hive in his way w Sclhy, that 
ame a wp =# cap lociety, which 
to be as old as 


to by thou 
of it 


notable, but harmleſs qiſgrace, 


for playing at ball on a Sunday. Dr. — 
«0 are the remains of an ancient Druid*s 

'as well as the famous on Saliſ- 
burf Plain. Norden mentions a ſtone 
near — it is called Pendre Date and ftands 
upon the top of a hill, on which ſands a beacon, 


and on the top of the rock lies a ſtone, which is 


three yards and an half long, and four feet 


and two fert and an half thick, and is fo equally 
ballanced; that the ſmalleſt touch will move it, 
like chat of Maen Amber. This moor, on which 


chis ſtone ſtands, is noted for Temple Pariſh _ 
ſuch as committed ſuicide were 


From Taviſtock another road leads to | 
Saltaſh, 
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Saltaſh, two hundred and twenty-one miles from 
London, and but a league from the dock of Ply- 
mouth, to which there is a ferry over the Tamer, 
called the Crimble Paſſage. It is a corporation by 
charter of Charixs II. conſiſting of a mayor and 
fix aldermen, who are ſtiled the council of the bo- 
and with the burgeſſes may chuſe a recor- 
der. The town to the COS of Tid- 
merton caſtle, from which it derived ſeveral large 
privileges over its haven, via. a court of admi- 
ralty, a. yearly revenue its own boats and 
barges, anchorage and ſoilage from all foreign 
vellcls, the profit of the Crimble , and 
ing of ers, * between Candlemas and Eal- 


n able of a wp of af ſs, &c. The har- 
capable of of any burden. The 


— Sunk in malt and beer, Here 
is a handſome market-houſe and town-houle, with 
a free-ſchool. The Lord Mohun took this place - 
in of ths wars for xe he The ma- 
borough is in corporation, 

| Duchy of Cornwall; and on 
a fee-farm rent of eighteen nds 
of the markets fairs. 

be. 

os rg VI. As this town 


walk for their proviſions. to Plymouth town by. 
und; becauſe the town boat in which they. go, 

home what they buy, and becauſe. provi- 
fions are much c here. The merchants cf 
this town have ſome ſhips of late, that uſe the 
Newfoundland fiſhery. 
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Sheviocke, between Eaftlow and Saltaſh, is moſt 


— Knigh monument in its church, of one 
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Its area has been computed at one million and ſe- 


five than one; as in the amber of houſe, fy 


venty- 
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county are 
ſome plaſhy 
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4 and eaſtern parts of the 
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As its foil is various, fo is its product. It abounds 


hilly and ſtony, and 


roads, the bottom is 
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The county is almoſt every where well watered : 
but beſides its rivulets and brooks ; the moſt noted 
rivers are the Severn, Avon, Parret, Froome, 
Torr, and Tone; of theſe, the Avon abounds in 
fome ſprings, with blackiſh eels, ſcarce as big as 
gooſe-quill, called Elvers, which are ſkimmed 
in vaſt. numbers, with fmall nets; and when 
ſkins are off, which by management they li 
themſelves, the meat looks very wh 
made into cakes, and fried. The 
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corn fields; and the third, with a berry 
Wherts, (i. e. whirtle-berries) of which 
dling and ordinary make pies, or 
with milk, &c. They are as big as currants, black 
when ripe, 
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and Severn. From the ſouth ſhore, they have lob- 


which grows wild on the beaches and rocks of the 
coaſts of the Severn ſea. When it is well waſhed, 


dung. It is reckoned a very innocent and nouriſh- 
food, and is N 


t ſix or ſeven miles off, at 
a load. They are cut out in 
the form of bricks. and fold about an hundred and 
forty for a ſhilling 1 
Let borp's A the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, vol. l 22988 rain in 
Somerietſhire, in 1672; the like of which has not 
been mentioned in any Engliſh chronicle; and the 
more remarkable, 5 though the branches of 
trees were ſo loaded with it, that they broke off 
with the weight, and made the roads impaſſable; 
yet there was no ice to be ſeen in * 
ponds. It is ſaid to have been fo hot, that imme 
diately af cr this troſt, it occaſioned ſuch an exceſſive 
ſweating day and night, and the buſhes and flowers 
appeared as forward as in April and May. This 
rain was on or about the 113th of December, and 
tell chicfiy betwixt Briſtol and Shepton Mallet. 
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This county, which-is in the dioceſe of Bath and 
Wells, title of Earl; as it does 
now of Duke, to family of Seymour, deſcended- 
from Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerſet, uncle 
to King Edward VI. 

Beginning our ſurvey of this county at the ſouth- 
caſt angie of in, we” low the road we left ne 
Shafteſbury, and enter Somerſetſnire at | 
Milbourn Port, an ancient borough, an hundred 
and fifteen miles from London, though it is repre- 
ſented in parliament, it has neither market nor cor- 
pang wth yet it appears, by Domeſday book, to 

ve been a market town, and had -fix w 
fes; it is almoſt ſurrounded by Dorſetſhire. 
The town is by nine capital bailiffs, 
and has a church, of which Wincheſter college is 
patron ; but the houſes are detached from one an- 
other in an 1 lar manner. 

From Milbourn Port, croſſing a ſmall inlet of 
Dorſetſhire, we come to | | 

Teovil, an hundred and twenty-three miles from 
London. The town is large, and ftands on the 
river Ivel, from which it takes its name. The in- 
habitants are induſtrious and thriving ; and it has 
ſo conſiderable a marxet for corn, cheeſe, 
flax, linen, fail-cloth, &c. that it is thought al- 
moſt as much is turned here, as in any 
market in the county; as this town is a great tho- 
roughfare on the welt road to the land's end, it has 
a number of inns; and is by a portreeve 
and twelve burgeſſes, and ſaid to contain _ 
two thouſand inhabitants. There is a c 
ſchool for thirty boys, who are taught and clothed. 

North of Milbourn Port, in the main road from 
Maiden Bradley to Bridgewater and Dulverton, in 
this county, is 

Bruten, an hundred and fourteen miles from 
London, it takes its name from the river Bru or 

11 Brew, 
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tle women were particularly exc 
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here by Jeffreys, who perſuaded the poor creatures 
to throw themſelves on the King's mercy, and then 
cauſed them to be executed; above twenty gentlemen 


were hanged, drawn, and quartered in this town; 


and nine months afterwards, when King James put 
out his proclamation of pardon, forty young gen- 


out of ic, who 
ready made at 


had preſented the Duke with colours 


the charge of the town: but Taunton particularly 


remembered King James's behaviour to them; far 
when the Prince of Orange arrived, the whole 
town ran to him with fo univerſal a joy, that it 
was thought, if he had wanted it, he might have 
raiſed a little army in this town and its neighbour- 
hood. 


The corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, 


juſtice, two aldermen, twenty-four capital bur- 


geſſes, a town-clerk, two conſtables, two portreeves, 
and two ſerjeants at mace. The mayor has ſmall 
privileges in conſideration of other corporations; his 
officers cannot arreft, and there is no priſon here, 
but a Bridewell, for vagrants and looſe perſons ; 
debtors and criminals being ſent to the county goal. 
Nor have the corporation any lands, houſes, nor 
ſtock of money; but every one ſtands at his own 
expence; on this account, though the town 1s the 
moſt flouriſhing, the corporation is one of the 
meaneſt in the county. I he river Thone, pur 

ſuant to an act of parliament, in the rei of Wil 
liam III. is made navigable for 
to Bridgwater, and it has a 
arches, maintained by the c 


pil, 8 obliged to uſe, is 
$0 ſtrangers. 
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Here were two pariſh churches, and ſeveral 
meeting-houſes, as the inhabitants have been noted 
for diffenters, and have an academy here to train 


youth up for the diſſenting miniſtry. St. Mary Mag- 
dalen's church is a 


large ff edifice, with a high 
tower, and ftately pinnacles, adorned with carved 
work. In this church is the effigy of Robert Grey, 
Eſq. a native of this place, who went a 
to London, ng hood bs rich there and 


ed an hofpital here: his effigy are theſe re⸗ 
markable hnes : 


TavnTon bore him, London bred him; 
Piety train'd him, virtue led him; 

Earth enrich'd him, heav'n pofſeſs'd him: 
Taux rom bleſt him, Loxnom bleſt him; 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Share his pigty and pity : 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

- Aſk the poor, and you ſhall have it. 
Gentle reader, may heaven ftrike 
Thy tender hearr, "a. like. 
And now thy eyes have read the ſtory, 
Give him the praiſe, and God the glory. 


* 


„ . r Hg 3.0 
wall is a Gray in braſs; and a badge of the 
Rebus, for the founder, is worn on the coats 
waiſtcoats of the alms people, at the allowance 
two ſhilk e the men have a 
— 4 : 4 here prayers 
every three ; is a Chapel w 

—— — 1 me?? md — 1 
poor Mr. Grey left two thouſand pounds in money; . 
and an houſe adjoining to it, lett at eighteen p 
a year. The election for members of 


here is very ſingular, every Pot Walloper, i. e. that 
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burn; by which ſervice his dame heartily reproved 
him; which gave occafion to the following Latin 
diftich : | 


Urere quos cernis panes girare moraris, 
Cum nimium gaudes nos manducare calentes. 


Tho? you to turn 
The cakes that burn 

Do make fo little haſte, 
Pl warrant ye, 
When bak'd they be, 

Tou ll cat them but too faſt. 
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was a Benedictine abbey, in remembrance 
ons of which were 
covered in 1674, by ſome labourers, who, among 
other remains, met with the baſis of church pi 
and one grave, near eight feet long, with 
bones in 1t ionable to that faze. 
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women, and for other charities, and for its vicar; 
Mr. Salkeld, who converted from popery by 

James I. and preferred to this living, called 
— the Royal Crapeh, in compliment to the 
King; who, in return, to ſhew what a conqueſt 
he had made, ſtiled him the learned Salkeld. 
Returning back to Bruton, we purſue the main 
road to 

Bridgewater, an hundred and forty-two miles 
from London, a very conſiderable town and 
port, and takes its name from one Walter, a Nor- 
man, who had this place beſtowed on him 
others in the county : and in King John's charter, 
and all other ancient charters, it is called Brugge 
Walter, or Walter's Borough. The caſtle here was 
built by William de Brevier, Lord of Bridgwalter, 
in the latter end of King John's reign, and by him 
was founded St. John's, vulgarly, St. Jones's Hoſ- 
near the eaſt gate, for thirteen poor people, 

friars and L to pray for the ſouls of 
King Henry II. King Richard I. and King John. 
The quay, called the haven, was made firſt by him, 
and then he began the ſtone bridge over the Par- 
ret, which was finiſhed by Thomas Trivet, a Cor- 
niſhman, the lord of the manor. After the finiſh- 
ing of the caſtle and bridge, this place flouriſhed. 
It was one of the firſt towns the —— them- 
ſelves maſters of, when they took up arms againſt 
Henry I[1.—King Edward II. and King Edvard III. 
confirmed its — St. Matthew's fair is kept 
in a field called the Friars, from a: priory of Friars 
Minors, formerly erected here, and dedicated to 
St. Matthew. 

In _ civil wars, this town ſuſtained ſev 
it was firſt garriſoned by the parliament; 
bur was, with Taunton and others, reduced by t the 
King's forces, and held a garriſon for his Majefty 
till the war was almoſt at an end. In 1653, itfur- 


rend ered 


* 
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rendered itſelf to Oliver Cromwell, with forty pieces 
of cannon, great ſtore of ammunition and provi- 
fion, and a treafure to the value of an hundred 
thouſand pounds, many of condition hav- 

hither on the ap 


perſons 
proach of the parliament 
army. The Duke of Monmouth came hither in 


1685, but was defeated, when a ſcene of ſlaughter 
and c of his friends enſued, which can be 
equalled by none but thoſe inhuman butchers, Jet- 
freys and Kirk. 8 W 

Queen Elizabeth town t 
charter, by which it is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, two aldermen, who are all juſtices of the 
peace, and by twenty-four common-councilmen. 
They have a town-clerk, clerk of the market, wa- 
ter-bailiff, and two ſerjeants at mace ; and out of 
the common-council are annually choſe two bailiffs, 
whoſe power is equal to that of the ſheriffs of 
AR on 2 revenues are valued at ten 


thouſand ts freemen are free of all 
the of land _ except London 
te pry of Eng and tek VIII. having made this 
a diſtin county, the theriff of the county cannot 
ſend any eſs into the 
The church dedicated to St. , is large, but 
with a very ni e ſaid to be the third 
tieſt in E Here is 411 „ 
houſe, _ 2 — 
vanced ſeat aldermen, when any 
of the x 7 Ht, community. 
r n native of this 
— John On dmixon, Eſq. the hiſtorian, 
n "Soo 
and L * 
The drow brig: heres p "worthy of 
rice z. which, 1 feet in length, 


nd ns WR and 24 thouſand 


and 
nine hundred pounds is rendered managable by 
K k one 
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one man, who could raiſe it or fall it at his plea- 
fare, with the greateſt eaſe. The engineer after- 
ſo that a child of five 


—_— 
a ow 4 
neighbouring borders of Conwall. 1 here is 
a road from hence to Briſtol, called the Lewer 


and the country people have ſet 
their houſes and trees, with this 
Thus high the waters came in 
z thus far the great ti 
in the laſt violent tempeſt,” 
Dubverton, twenty- ſeven miles from Bridgwater, 
and an hundred and fixty-nine from London, ſtands 
on a hilly moor, with a ftone bridge of five arches 
over the Dunſbrook, a branch of the river Fx. It 
is a pretty town, with a good market; and has in 
the neighbourhood mines of lead, but the ore is 
reckoned harder than that of Mendip Hills. 
From Bridgewater, another branch of the road 
ſtrikes off to | 1 
Watchet, an hundred and fifty- eight miles and 
an half from London, is an ancient ſca- port, on the 
ſea-coaſt. It is a little harbour, of which the late 
Sir William Wyndham built the pier, and had the 
F eee ee 
- Son Lana AK. 
is place was ſadly rav and 
* by the Danes. The — fetch 
vaſt quantities of pebble from the coaſt, and buru 
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Bi Knight and Dean Wooknan, made the fine 


Croſs. 

This town was made a free borough intheltme 
of Henry II. and the charter was confirmed by 
King John, and afterwards þy Queen Elizabeth, 
who appointed it to be governed by a mayor, re- 
coader, ſeven aldermen, fixteen com 
men, &c. Here is a town-hall, which ſtands over 
Biſhop Bobwith's hoſpital, which is in the weſt part 
of the rown, near St. Cuthbert's, the pariſh church, 
the middle of the town there was the old market place, 
called the Croſs ; and within this century 


which this ſpot naturally bears: its 
name is derived from Glauſtrum, i. e. Dyers j 
which abounds in theſe parts. | 
This town, for antiquity, claims pre- eminence 
over every other in the . Here being an 
abbey, formerly the richeſt and moſt ificent 
in the world, we ſhall therefore be circumftan- | 
n | 
this abbey is by ſome carried back as far as the time N 
of our Saviour, and ſaid to be conſecrated by him 
in perſon, and by him dedicated to his mother: 
| Joleph 


it 
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Joſeph of Arimathea, St. Patrick, and St. David, 
faid by ſome to have reſided here; which has 
been controverted by others, though it ſtrongly ap- 
that it was the popular opinion of its being 
burial place of Joſeph of Arimathea; and by 
record preſerved in Rymer's Fedra, it appears, 

Ed- 


June 10, 1345, to go to the monaſtery of Glaſ- 
tonbury, and dig for the corpſe of Joſeph of Ari- 
mathea, according to a divine revelation, which he 
ſaid he had on that ſubject in the precedin r. 
This abbey was moſt liberally —— the 
munificence of King Ina, who built the great 
church, and enriched the houſe with ſo much land 
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de Salieco, or Swans ; 
tomb of King Arthur was diſ- 
It is fad King Henry II. 
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on the faith of ſeveral ancient recording his 
being buried in this place, ordered ſearch to be 
made, and at about feet under ground, a 
kind of tomb-ftone was found, with a rude leaden 
croſs fixed on it, on which was a Latin inſcrip- 
tion, in barbarous Gothic characters, the Engliſh 
of which is, Here lies buried the famous King 
Arthur, in the Ifle of Avalonia.” About nine 
feet below this monumental ftone, was found a 
coffin hollowed out of the ſolid oak, containing 
the bones of a human body, ſuppoſed to be that 
of King Arthur; theſe were, by the care of the 
abbot, tranſlated into the church, and covered 
with a nificent menument. 

The Chapel of St. Joſeph of Arimathea ſtands 
at the weſt end of the conventual church of the 
abbey, to which it is communicated by an arch 
and a ſpacious portal. Dr. Stutely, in his [tinera- 
rium Curioſum, wherein . — conſidered 
this 1 Joſeph of Arimathea's 
Int, NE The preſent work is 
about the third building upon the fame ſpot. It 
is forty-four paces long, thirty-ſix wide without. 
It is fo entire that we could well enough draw the 
whole ſtructure. The roof is chiefly wanting: two 
little turrets are at the corners of the weſt end, and 
two more at the interval of four windows from 
hence, which ſeems to indicate the ſpace of ground 
the firſt chapel was built on; the reſt between it 
and the church was a fort of anti-chapel : under- 
neath was a vault, now full of water; the floor of 
the chapel being beaten down into it, it was 
wrought with ſtones. . Here was a capacious 
receptacle of the dead: they have taken up many 
leaden coffins, and melted them into ciſterns. Hence 
is the ſubterrancous arched paſſage to the Torr, 
according to their notion. The roof of the church 
was finely arched with rib-work of ſtone ; the fides 


of 
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of the wall are full of ſmall pi of Suſſex mar- 
ble, as likewiſe the whole church, which was the 
way of in thoſe days; they are moſtly 
beaten down. Between them the walls are painted 
with pictures of ſaints, as ſtill eaſily ken. All the 
walls are overgrown with OS 2 


In Stevens's Hiſtory of Abbeys, or Additions to 
the Monaſticon, there is a very particular account 
of the death of Richard Whiting, the laſt abbot; 
but from whence —_ But it 
appears pretty evident, it is ſome zealous 
Roman Catholic writer; therefore, not 

an impartial evidence. Nevertheleſs, as it ſhews 
he adiaſt rojel nee in which the abbors of the 
N 
ſorry to ſee it here tranſcribed. 
| * abbot of this 3 a man 
both venerable for his age, which was almoſt de- 

it, an really wenderted for the moderation of 


account 
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account whatſoever, that he ſometimes entertained 
five hundred horſemen. On Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days he beſtowed bountiful and fixed alms on the 
poor, reſorting from all the villages round about 
and this was the cuſtom of almoſt all the other 
monaſteries and richer abbots in - The 
King's officers who went about to the 
having therefore acquainted Henry the VIIIth. that 
Whiting could not be prevailed upon. to fign the 
inſtrument propoſed by his Majeſty ; they were di- 
refed to bring him immediately to London, with- 
out hindering him to take with him a decent 


monaſtery : and laſtly, that a certain Knight, who 
was the chief of his tamily, and whom the King's 
officers had already corrupted, ſhould come with 
him, as it were to aſſiſt him on his journey, 
but in reality as a keeper and ſpy. When he was 


come to London, the King's counſellors did not 
think fit to ſay much to him, when they underſtood 
from his ſteward that he was poſitively reſolved 
never to ſubſcribe to that inſtrument ; but the 
King would not ſeem to exact it from any man by 
force. Having ſearched Whiting's cabinets, the 
King had found a little book written againſt the 
divorce, in without Whiting's know 
by them that which he thought a ſufficient 
pretence to put him to death. Having therefore 
received a flight check, and being ſtripped of part 
of his retinue (for he came with about an hundred 
and fifty horſe) he was diſmiſſed from London to 
receive the King's pleafure at home. But when he 
arrived at the city of Wells, which is five miles 
from Glaſtonbury, he was informed that there was 
an aſſembly of the gentry, and he fummoned to it. 
He went immediately, and entering the court, was 
going to take his 4 prime 1 
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ſand after had brought 
faith 32 TS 


vantageous them, 
delivered not only from the Pope's yoke, but 
from the woukls of theſe monks; of which there 
was frequent ion i 


any of the other buildings of this monaſtery, 
was probably of more modern conſtruction. 

ſurmiſe is ſomewhat juſtified, by a tradition, which 
ſays, That King | VIII. Loving Hons 
with one of the abbots, threatened to 


10 


kitchen, thereby inſinuating a X 2 for 
gluttony and luxurious manner of z to which 
the abbot haughtil would build 


ML 


ſhould not ſuffice to _— = z and 
forthwith 2 the nt ogy" Perhaps this 
might be of ſome mg or building 
ſeems rather older than the reign of Henry the 


Eighth. 

Dr. Stukely, who accurately conſidered 
veyed the remains of this abbey, gives, in his 
nerarium nian the following account of 
building 

* Nothing is reſerved entire but the kitchen, a 
judicious piece of architecture: it is formed for 
an octagon, included in a ſquare ; four fire-places 
fill the four angles, having chimnies over them in 
the flat of the roof; between theſe riſes the 
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carved ribs within thoſe which ſupport the vault; and 


eight funnels for the letting out the fteam through 


windows ; within which, in a leſſer pyramid hung 
the bell, to call the poor people to the adjacent 
almery, which ruins are on the north fide of the 
kitchen; the ſtones of the pyramid are all ſlant- 
ing, with the fame bevils to throw off the rain.“ 
We ſhould be deemed inexcuſable, to omit tak- 
ing a particular ſurvey, and giving an ample de- 
ſcription of the great natural curioſities in this 
part of the country ; particularly Mendip Hills, 
the moſt famous in England, both for lead and 
coals : they are of a prodigious length and breadth, 
ſtretching from Whatley, near Froome Sellwood, 
in the eaft, to Axbridge in the weft ; and Bed- 
minſter on the north, to Glaſtonbury, on the 
fourth. | | | 

They are called in old records Moinedrep, from 
the many Enoles, or hill tops there, and the ſteep- 
neſs of their aſcent. Leland calls them, Minerary 
bills; and are the moſt famous in England both 
for lead and coals. They were anciently a foreft, 
till, as Biſhop Godwin writes, they were disforreſted 
at a great expence, by Ralph de Shrewsbury, Bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells. As for their lead mines, 
any Engliſhman may work in them, who has not 
forieited his right by ſtealing any of its ore. The 
Grewters, (tor fo its miners are called, as the pits 
they fink are called groves) living at fome diſtance, 
leave their ore and tools open all night upon the 
hills, or at leaſt in a flight hut. If any of them 
be found guilty of a thett, he is ſhut up in a hut, 
which is furrounded with dry furz, fern, &c. 
and ſet on fire, when the criminal, who has his 
hands and fret at liberty, may therewith pull 
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down 
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down the hut, and make his eſcape through the 
fire, and be gone ; but he muſt never have more 
to do there; and this they call Burning the Hill. 
Thoſe employed in melting the lead, if 
work in the ſmoak, are ſubject to a diſeaſe that 
will kill them, as it does the cattle too that feed 
thereabouts ; for which reaſon, the owners ſet per- 
ſons to keep them off. And Dr. Beaumont writes, 
that they who live near where the lead ore is waſh- 
ed, cannot keep either dog or cat, or any fort of 
fowl, but they all die in a ſhort time; and that 
children ſometimes in thoſe houles have died ſud- 
dznly. When the miners have got the lead ore 
they beat it ſmall; waſh it in a running ſtream, 
and ſift it in iron rudders; then they fer 
a hearth or furnace in the ground, made of clay, 
or fire- ſtone; and on it put ſome oaken pods, 
which they light with charcoal, and blow with 
bellows that are worked by their feet ; when the 
fire-place is hot, they throw the lead ore upon the 
wood, from whence it melts down into the fur- 
nace ; and then with an iron ladle they take it out 
and throw it upon ſand, where they caſt it into 
what form they pleaſe. The veins, or ſome of the 
mines have been known to run up into the roots 
of trees, which nevertheleſs look as well at the 
top as other trees. The air here is moiſt, cold, 
foggy, thick and heavy : the foil is red and ſtony, 
and the ftones are either of the nature of fire- 
ſtones, or lime-ſtones, with not the leaſt of clay, 
marl, or chalk, The trees near the mines have 
their tops burnt, and their leaves and bark diſ- 
coloured and ſcorched, and grow to no bigneſs. 
The ſtones that are waſhed by the brooks and 
ſprings, are of a reddiſh colour, and 
Snow, froſt and dew, ftay upon Mendip, longer 
than upon any of the neighbouring. grounds, ex- 
| cept 
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cept near the mines, where ſnow and froſt melt 
quickly; and thunder-ſtorms, nocturnal lights, 
and fiery meteors, are more frequent here than 
elſewhere. Sometimes, when a mine has been very 
near the furface, the graſs has been very yellow 
and diſcoloured. Damps are ſeldom met with 
in theſe mines. If in ſinking they come to a mooriſhg - 
earth, they expect a jam, i. e. a black thick ſtone, 
that hinders their work, and to be cloſed up with 
rocks. Their groves are ſupported by timber; a 
piece of which, no bigger than a man's arm, will 
up ten tons of earth, and laſt a long while; 

| the ſupply of air they have elm boxes, ex- 
actly cloſed, of about fix inches in the clear, by 
which they carry it down above twenty fathoms. 
They make uſe of leather bags, of eight or nine 
gallons a piece, to draw up by ropes, to free the 
water; and if they find a fwallit, i. e. a quantity 
of water, breaking in upon them, they drive an 
adit, or new paſſage upon a level, till it is dry: 
when they cannot cut the rock, they anneal it with 
a fire made of wood and coal, fo contrived, that 
they leave the mine before it begins to operate, 
and take care not to enter the grove again till it 
is quite cleared of the ſmoke; by which ſome 
have been killed. Their beetles, axes, wedges, 
&c. unleſs fo hardened as to make a deep impreſ- 
fion upon the head of an anvil, are not fit for 
their uſe, and yet they ſometimes break them in 
an hour ; others laſt three or four days, as it 2 
pens. They work in frocks and waiſtcoats, by light 
af candles, of fourteen or fifteen to the pound, 
that will laſt three or four hours, if they have air 
enough, which, if they want to keep in the candles, 
the workmen cannot ftay there. A vein being loſt, 
drive two or three fathoms in the brealt, as 

the nature of the earth direfts them. White, yel- 
| low, 


black ſtone they 
jam, the nearneſs of which they alſo 
a ſhort brittle clay. They carry out 
rials in elm buckets, which hold about a 
and are drawn by rapes : their ladders are 
. The ore runs ſometimes in a vein, at 

times it is diſpoſed in banks, and lies many ti 
between rocks. Some of it is harder, and ſome 
ſofter. Their is ſpar and chalk about it, and an- 
other ſubſtance they call Crootes, a white 
ſtone, marled with ore and ſoft. The ſpar is white 
and tranſparent, and brittle like glafs : the chalk 
is white, and heavier than any ſtone : the cleareſt 
and heavieſt ore is the beſt ; and thirty-fix hundred 
of ſuch ore may yield a ton of lead. The hearth 
for melting the ore is about five feet high; ſet upon 
timber, to be turned as a wind-mill, to avoid the 
inconvenience of ſmoke upon a ſhitting wind; it 
will hold half a buſhel of ore and coal, there is a 
fink upon the ſides of the hearth, into which the 
lead runs, that holds about a hundred and an half. 
They have a bar to ſtir the fire, a ſhovel to throw 
it up, and a ladle made red-hot, to caſt out the 
melted metal, which, when formed into what the 
miners call fows and pigs, is conveyed to Briſtol, 
and from thence exported elſewhere. 

Dr. Fuller obſerves, the Mendip lead is not fo 
ſoft, pliant, nor fo eaſy to melt, as that of Der- 
byſhire, nor ſo proper tor ſheeting ; becauſe when 
melted it runs into knots, and being of fo high a 
nature, it is generally exported, and employed in 
caſting bullets and ſmall ſhot. It is almoſt in- 
credible, fays the Doctor, what great ſums were 

advanced 
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adyanced to the Biſhops of Bath and Wells by the 
benefit of lead. Since the latter end of Queen Eh- 
zabeth's reign, Biſhop Still is ſaid to have had the 
harveſt, . Biſhop Montague the gleanings, and Bi- 
op by the ſtubbles. On the higheſt part of 

hills, Which is a flat of ſome length, there are 
ſome ſwamps, very, troubleſome and dangerous, 
both to men ahd horſe: and in ſome places art 
groves, into which drunken fellows ſometimes 


As . which there is the 
greateſt plenty, within five miles of Stone-Aſton, 
we ſhall make uſe of the words of the learned 
Dr. Beaumont, who was born there, lived among 
Mendip Hills, underſtood as much of natural _ 
loſophy as moſt men, often communicated his ex 
riments to the Royal Society, and made ſuch fre- 
quent viſits to the dark worids in the caverns of 
Mendip, that no man upon earth was better qua- 
lified to fatisfy the curious with reſpect totheſe mines 
than he was. 

About two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Stone-Aſton, 
at a place nearly bordering on Mendip Hills; be- 
gins a running of coal and ſeveral veins, which 
extends itſelf to the eaſt four miles: there is much 
working in this running, and fire damps continu- 
ally happen there, ſo that many men of late years 
have den killed, many others maimed, and a mul- 
titude burnt. Some of them have been blown up 
at the mouth of the works. The turn-beam, which 
hangs over the ſhaft, has been thrown off its 
frame by the force of the blaſt. The middle and 
molt eaiterly parts of this running, are ſo very ſub- 
ject to have fiery damps, that ſcarce a pit fails of 
them. To prevent — 2 the colliers keep 7 
air very quick, and uſe no cendles in their 
by thole of a ſingle wick, ſixty or ſeventy to the 
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Nance, like iſicles, has given room to ſtrong ima- 
= ginations to fancy the reſemblance of old women, 
dogs. bells, organ, &c. It is not doubted but it 
had its name from Ogo, a Britiſh word for a cave. 
At the entrance of it is a ſteep deſcent, for ten or 
twelve fathoms, at the bottom of which, there al- 
ways iſſues from the rocks a confiderable current of 
water. The rocks above 'the entrance are about 
thirty fathoms in height, and to the ſummit of the 
mountain over them, which is very ſteep, it is a 
mile. As we pals into this vault, we go upon a 
vel, but farther within it is rocky and uneven, 
tometimes aſcending, and ſometimes ing. The 


—_— = 
o 2 


* 


men and women, 


7. 


are unacq ; 
the place taken altogether, ſeems very awf 
tremendous. After the ftream has glided 
about fix or eight fathom betwixt the rocks, it 
» preſſes 
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through the clifts of them, and diſcharges 
tlelf into a valley, and drives ſeveral miles. It is 


with eels, and has ſome trouts. Before 
come to the middle of the cave, — an 


by arts, for caſing metals in: to th roof oft | 
which indeed are generally found in all caves, whoſe 
upon a level, or gently aſcending and 
deſcending, and not ular ; and even in 
ſuch too, if the paſſ: be not narrow, and of a 
conſiderable —.— Near theſe hills 
are ſome veins yellow oker; and 
towards the north, e is dug up a 
red bolus, called by the common people Redding ; 
which, from thence is diſtributed all over England, 
for marking of ſheep, &c. and is uſed by the apo- 

— 2 
- This town, which is allo called Chew 
is one of the 


people, 
whited over, 
gardens, In 
its circular 

large camp on a hill, trebly for- 

tified, from whence there is a proſpect of the iſlands 
called Flaibolm and oteepbolm, in the Briftol chan- 


Frame Selwood, ſtands on the caſt part of Men- 


church is and hand- 
which coſt five hun- 
Here are ſeveral difſenting 

houſes ; two of which, one of the os. are. 
and one of the Baptiſts, are as handſome as any in 
England, 
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For Heav's and Hymen all her ſongs were made, 
And all her vows to Ecav's and Hymen paid. 


North of Frome, in the road from Chippenham 
in Wileſhire, is 
Bath, an hundred and eight miles from London, 
famous even in the time of the Romans, for its 


medicinal waters, _ by Antoninus, the 
Waters of the Sun, by baden, the City of Baths, 
and Caerramnent, the City of Ointment, and by the 
Saxons, Akmanchefter, or the City of Y aletudenarians, 
and, if we believe the inſcription under the figure 
of King Bladud, placed in the King's Bath, it appears 
indeed to be of very great age, as it mentions, that 
this pri whom Mr. Camden calls Blaydon, or 
Cloyth, i. e. Soothſayer, found out the uſe 
of theſe Baths cight hundred and fixty years before 


the birth of Chriſt. 
firuated in a valley, fur- 
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the muſic plays them into the Bath, and the female 
attendants them with little wooden 
diſhes, like baſons, into which the ladies put their 
handkerchicfs, noſegays; &c. 
felves near an hour in the bath, they call for their 
Chairs, and return to their Other diver- 
fions fill up the reſt of the day, as, at the rooms, 
the libraries, the theatre, &c. In the evening, 
le aſſemble at the great rooms, and there are 
twice a week. It is alſo the faſhion of the 


place, for the company to go every- day pretty 
— — ſervice, at the great church, 


and at St. Mary's chapel, Queen ſquare, where are 
prayers twice a day. 
Theſe waters, which were held in fo. great repute 


mancient times, for their medicinal virtues externally, 


have been alſo found of late years, no leſs healthful in 
many caſes, taken inwardly ; but for the particular na- 
tare and virtue of the waters, we refer our readers 
to the accounts publiſhed of them, which would 
take up too much of our time to relate. 

As a monument of their yirtues, the crutches of 
thoſe who came hither cripples, and went away cured, 
are hung up at the ſeveral baths ; though at 

there are more perſons who frequent Bath, to drink 
the waters than to bathe, the city being but of a 
ſmall | compals, and ſo greatly reſorted to, that the 
ſtreets are rather crouded up, though the houſes are 
handfomely built, moſt of ſtone. . St. Peter's Ca- 
thedral, called the Abbey church, is ſu ppoſed to be 
on the ſpot where ſtood the Roman temple of Mi- 
nerva, Patroneſs of Baths; it is a lofty venerable 
pile, and has many monuments in it; in the 
cipal front are the figures of angels aſcending 
deſcending, in 1 — of a dream, by which De. 
Oliver King, B of this ice, was induced to 


build this church, in the year 1137 but it was not 
finiſhed till the year 1612. "On the aa - 


amuſed them- - 
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the juſtly renowned hot ſprings, collected into a 
ſquare area, called the King's Bath. This water is 


admirably grateful to the ſtomach ; though you 


drink off a pint glaſs, it is fo far from creating 
— that you immediately per- 
cerve yourſelf more alert. 

Behind the ſouthern wall of the King's Bath is 2 
leſs ſquare, named The Queen's Bath, with a taber- 
nacle of four pillars in the midſt. This is of more 
CTR as borrowing its water from the 


H. Hoe hn is not iaferior_ in heat to the 
ing's Bath; it is a ſmall 


| The Crods Bath near it is 
croſs in the middle. Hard by is | 
and endowed by a pre lace of this fee. I he water in 
thels tins phent vids nenrthe level — | 
Within'theſe fow years, by a contribution, a cold 
Bath, for che benefit of the infirm, was made at a 
ſpring beyond the bridge. 
The greateſt deceticy is obſerved here by both 
There ia 4 very good conveniency of chairs, 
of which: there are great plenty, and very gentcel 
— 1 — and even 
Huildings without, fre Miete 


25 — 38883 
merly, yet Ul ate of thoſe machines here has 


increaſed of late years. Before the firſt turnpike· act 
was obtained, the direct road to Lanſdown was fo 
ſteep, that Queen Anne was extremely frighted in 
going up: her coachman ſtopping to give the 
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upon walls, and partly upon the gryane, like the 
wWaggon- belonging to t jeries in the 
11 Two horſes draw one of theſe 
machines, y loaded with two or three tons 
of ſtone, over the moſt eaſy part of the deſcent ; 
but afterwards its own ity carries it down the 
reſt, and with fo much precipitation, that the man 
who guides it, is ſometimes obliged to lock every 
wheel of the carriage to it; which he can do 
with great caſe, by means of bolts applied to the 
front wheels, and lavers to the back wheels. 

The free-ftone of the hills about Bath, can be 
carried by the Avon to Briſtol, whence it may be 
:ranſported to any part of England; and the new 
works of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, in London, 
as well as the Exchange of Briſtol, are built with 
ſtone from Mr. Allen's quarry. 

This built for himſelf a very magnifi- 
cent feat; and placed it almoſt at the top of the 
fide of the hill, where the chief quarry, from whence 
the new buildings of Bath have been ſupplied with 
free- ſtone, is ſituated. The feat crowns, with — 

teſt beauty, a court on the north ſide 
I 22 dedicated to the Britiſh 
God of War; and, from that dent on the aſcent of 
the hill, a village towards the lower of it was 
denominated Widcomb, in which there is a good 
houſe belonging to Mr. Bennet. 
Mr. Allen's feat; now called Prior Park, com- 
mands a proſpect, as delightful as it is ble for 
the 1 nation to Conceive ; the city Bath be- 
ing the chief object; and towards it the principal 
front of the houſe is turned. The feat conſiſts of 
an houſe in the centre, two pavillions, and two 
wings of offices, all united by arcades, and mak- 
ing a continued curved line of building of above 
a thouſand feet in front, of which the houſe takes 
about an hundred and fifty, and is of the Corin- 
Nn thian 
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thian order, elevated upon a ruſtic baſement, and 
crowned with a balluftrade ; the centre advanci 
forward, and making one of the and 
correct hectaſtyle porticoes in the ki The 
order includes two ſtories, and the houſe has fifteen 
windows in the lengthof it. The portico, together with 
the Corinthian hall in the principal ſtory, a chapel 
on the fame floor of the Ionic order ſupporting the 


Corinthian, and a Corinthian r 

cover the hall, and 89 it, 
finiſhed with free · ſtones, are the beauties and curio- 
ſities of the pile. 

The to this ſeat conſiſt of two terraces, 
and two ſlopes, lying northward before the houſe, 
with winding walks made through a little coppice 

opening to the weſtward of thoſe ſlopes ; but all 
theſe are adorned with vaſes and other ornaments, 
in ſtone- work; and the affluence of water is fo 
great, that it is received at three different places, 
after many little le falls; at the head of 
one of which there is a ſtatue of Moſes down to the 
knees, in an attitude expreſſive of the admiration 
he muſt have been in ſtriking the rock, and 
ſceing the water out of it. The winding walks 
were made with great labour ; and, no 
broader than for two or three to walk a-breaft, yet 
in ſome places they appear with little cliffs on one 
fide, and with ſmall precipices on the other. Theſe 
things we may eſteem as beauties ; but if we leave 
them, and go to what may be called the greater 
part of the gardens, I mean to the rides which are 
made through the adjoining lands, the real beauties 
of nature will appear in great abundance; and Mr. 
Allen might put the natural terrace in the brow 
of the hill above his houle in competition with the 
greateſt work that ever was made to adorn a feat ; 
and on that terrace- the ſtatue of the late Marſhal 
Wade is placed: for where could the figure of a 

great 
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great ſoldier ſtand fo „as on a hill facred to 
„59 —— 
inc 1 to City is 
and it reflects a» ide ner on thoſe that are 
concerned in them, that the ſtreets are built on a 
regular plan. The Circum, which has been lately 
finiſhed, is, perhaps one of the beautifulleſt areas 
in the kingdom, From it the ſtreet leads to a 
range of in form of a creſcent, which, 
when entirely — will be an elegant pile. 
IN e 
n Vork Build- 
r nE 
words of Mr. Young) a town 
u he wonks of ME. Tun) for + town, govern- 
ed, nor commerce. a ſtately new ſquare, 
wherein is a fine chapel, is 2 lofty obliſk, ſeventy 
feet high'from the foundation, and terminated in a 
Point: level with the height is the incloſed in- 


ſcription in capitzls: 


In memory of honour beſtowed, and in gratitude 
for benefit conferred, on this City” by his 
Royal Hi Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his Royal Conſort, in the year 1738, this 
Obeliſk is erected by Richard Naſh, Eig. 


The Bath ſtone affords a fine opportunity to 
embelliſh and give a noble look to the buildings 
here, and at a very | 
The Grove, too, near the abbey-church, now 
called Orange-ſquare, in compliment of the late 
Prince of Orange, has ſeveral handſome new built 
houſes ; and a monumental ſtone is erected, with 
an inſcri in honour to the Prince of Orange, 
and the place ; his Highneſs having been obliged 
to viſit Bath for his health, juſt before he married 
the Princefs Royal of England, and received you 

nent 
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benefit by the waters. This likewiſe was erected 
by the late famous Mr. Naſh, to whoſe good ma- 
nagement and behaviour, Bath is y indebted ; 
every one ſubmitting with delight to the regulations 
the place. 
Tie aeration on the ſtone above is in Latin, 
which may be thus tranſlated : | 


In memory of the happy reſtoration of the health 

| of the Prince of by drinking of the 
Bath Waters, through the favour of God, and 
to the extreme joy of Britain, 1735. 


The late Marſhal Wade, when one of the repre- 
ſentatives in parliament for this city, gave a fine al- 
tar piece to the great church there: he was alſo at 
the charge of having the picture drawn of every one 
of his elefors (the members of the corporation,) 
and ſet up round the town-hall ; and his own too 


ſented it with a fine large wrought filver cup 
waiter, gilt. | 

Bladud Buildings, is a very handſome row, with 
two fronts ; and on the fouth fide 
church, is a conſiderable building of of 
Kingſton's. In digging to lay the foundation of 
this ſtreet, and on pulling down the abbey houſe 
for that purpoſe, the workmen diſcovered a very 
valuable piece of antiquity, under the foundation 
of the ſaid abbey houſe, in 1755. They fell upon 
ſome cavities which led to the remains of very noble 
Roman baths, and ſhudatoras, conſtructed upon 
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Cainſbam River, is noted for ucing multi 
tudes of little Eee in the ring d dhe, a 

the people catch when 
long ; and, having boiled 
into imall cakes for fale. IT 
diſpoſe 
fried and eaten with butter, nothing i 

lic ious. 

Briſtol, an hundred and ſeventeen miles from 
London, is of great antiquity, and the ſecond city 
in the kingdom for trade, wealth, and number of 
inhabitants. The Britons, according to Camden, 

called 
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called it Caer Oder, Nant Badin, i. e. the City 
ran 
bew, 1. e. a famous place, it being conſider- 
able in their time, as we ted of e Flardin, « 
younger ſon of the King of Denmark, who was 
vernor of Briſtow, in the reign of Edward the 
Confeffor. This city was made a county of itſelf 
in the reign of Edward III. and always reckoned 
in Somerſetſhire, though part of it ſtands in Glou- 
ceſterſhire. Robert, Earl of Glouceſter, and na- 


or tower; in it is a monument of Sir William Cun- 
and Merchant of Briſtol; the foun- 


is 

of 1 4 * 22 Ent. Vice 
England, the father of the great Wil- 
ham Penn, one of the heads of the Quakers, who 
was a native of this city. 

Here is a very convenient quay along the river 
Frome, reckoned one of the nobleſt and longeſt in 
England : it is well ftored with all forts of mer- 
chandize, and has a handſome row of houſes which 
fronts the river. 
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| Queen's Square, (which was called in Camden's 
time the Marſh) is reckoned larger than any ſquare 
in London, except Lincoln's Inn Fields. On the 
north fide of it is the Cuſtom-houſe, and in the 
middle, walks with many trees, which lead to the 
centre, where is a curious equeſtrian ſtatue of King 
William HI. carved by Ryſbrack. 
| —_— adorn this rival of the 
- The” account of which 

would exceed our hnmitsz we ſhall therefore 
Ae ade of wed oF be — — 
name is an honour to this city, and whoſe memory 
will ever be revered by every humane heart. 

The noble hoſpital, or alms-houſe, which he 
founded, coſt him twenty-five thouſand 
He erected it upon 1 


The elder brother receives fix ſhillings, and each of 
the others three 


read in St. MichaePs chu 
ber of this alms-houſe is to 
In the year 1696, he alſo 
ground in Temple-ſtreet, and 
a ſchool and dwell: 
inſtruct boys, in writing, ari 
church catechiſm. The = are 
cloathed. 
His other charities and benefactions werewithout 
number. 


On St. Peter's day, June 29, 1738, was opened, 
at the Mint, an infirmary for this city, for the re- 


: 
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ception of the ſick, lame, and diſtreſſed poor, after 
the example of thoſe in London, Wincheſter, &c. 
It is St. Peter's hoſpital, and very liberal contribu- 
tions have been made to it; and, we are 
told, that John Elbridge, bac of the 
Cuſtoms of this city, who died February 1738-9, with 
many other charitable donations, bequeathed five thou- 
land pounds to this infirmary, befides endow ing a 
charity-ſchoal, at St. Michael's hill, which he built 
ſeveral years before his death, for educating and 
cloathing a certain number of poor girls. 


of ground having 22 f 
ARE Fes of roo harng — 


behind it; the former, (which is called rhe Tolzey) 
io front northward to Corn-ſtreet, and the latter to 
be entered principally from High- ſtreet; on the 
oth of March, 1740-1, the firlt ſtone of the work 


In the Reign of GEORGE II. Pious, Proſperous, 
Auguſt, Protector, at Home and Abroad, of 
Liberty and Trade, Henzxy Compete, Mayor, 
3 this ſtructure, erected 
y the Votes of the Citizens, and at the public 


Expence, A. D. 1740. 
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which the whole city for ages paſt endeavoured ro 
get accompliſhed ; and, * perfected, ſo as to 
obtain the univerſal approbation of ſtrangers, the 
corporation had no ſooner preſented the trading part 
of the city with the free uſe of it, than the body 
of the people ſhewed a greater inclination to the 
common ſtreet ; where, to their reproach, they aſ- 
ſembled, mixing themſelves with the refuſe of the 
City, and looking like ſuch as dared not to a 


in the exc among the moſt reputable mer- 
chants : they ſtood expoſed, like the bankrupts ex- 
pelled from the exchanges in other countries; and 
foreigners, whoſe curiofity led them to Briftol to 
view the building, often took them to be ſuch. 

The Wells here are greatly frequented for their 
waters, which are reckoned of uliar uſe in all 
ſcorbutic and inflammatory di being im- 

with a ſoft alcatious « quality, from the 
lime quarries through which they paſs. | 

The Hot-well Water- ſpring riſes perpendicularly 
out of the rock in the ſloping muddy bank of the 
river Avon, about a mile below the city of Briſtol, 
between high and low water mark, where the river 
makes its entrance between thoſe ſtupendous cliffs 
of rocks, which ſeem to have been torn aſunder by 
the violence of an earthquake, or the general de- 
luge, at the foot of a hill, where once ſtood a chapel 
dedicated to St. Vincent, from which the rock and 
well take their names. 

The water was ceiinally incloied in a brick ciſ- 
tern. Out of this ciſtern came a wooden pipe, which 
emptied itfelf into a little pond beneath. In this 
people waſhed their fores. 


It has been computed to diſcharge about forty 


in a minute. 


T he city of Briftol, in 1692, raiſed a wall of 
ſtone round the well, higher chan the tide ever roſe, 


but the weight of ſuch a column of water had well 
nig 
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nigh altered the courſe of the ſpring. In 1695, the 
merchants company granted a building leaſe to cer- 
tain proprietors, who recovered the ſpring, and 
made a foundation for pumps, which now raiſe the 
water up thirty feet high, in the centre of a houſe 
called the Pump-room ; whoſe thick wall keeps off 
the tide from the ſpring. Yet, in fpite of all the 
art hitherto contrived, it is found, that the gh 
tides, as well as exceſſive rains, do mix with t 
ing, and foul it, for ſome hours after the tide is 
unk : at which time the water in the well is not 
fafficient to counterbalance the weight of the ex- 
ternal tide ; and this continues till the river water 
is all pumped out, and the well-water re- 
covers its priſtine colour and temperament. How 
this happens we cannot 8 _— be that 
it penetrates particularly in dry weather, through 
ſome clifts of the __ The pumpers, 
know when to leave off and when to begin. 
The foil near the well is, for the moſt parr, fruit- 
ful, with a conſtant verdure all the year. The tops 
of the hills, called Downs, are flat, and covered 
with a thin dry turf, upon lime-ſtone, producing 
great variety of plants, ſuch as heath, eyebright, 
wild thyme, marjoram, maiden hair, wild fage, ge- 
raniums, &c. which breathe forth a pleaſant odour, 
and afford paſture for cows, horſes, ſheep, and 
aſſes. On theſe downs, the company exerciſe them- 
ſelves daily in riding; from whence they command 
the beautiful proſpect of the ſhips lying at anchor 
in Ki of the Briſtol Channel, and South- 
Wales, enjoying at the fame time the benefit of 
the ſea air, which affords a conftant breeze even in 
the hotteſt weather, and ſtrengthens and refreſhes 


the lungs. 
<4 


Proviſions of all forts are to be had in 
by 


during the ſummer, which is the ſeaſon 
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by cuſtom for drinking theſe waters. Garden ſtuff 
is early and excellent. There are lodgings near 

the wells, convenient for ſuch as are real in- 
valids: there are magnificent lodgings in the beau- 
tiful village of Clifton, on the top of the hill, for 
ſuch as have carriages, and whoſe lungs can bear a 
keener air. 

There are balls twice a week, and card playing 

every night. 

The river is (it is true) muddy, and unſeemly at 
low water; nor do fiſhes, of any value, care to in- 
habit fo filthy a ſtream. But this is amply made up 
by the conſtant viciſſitudes of the tides, which pu- 
rify the air. When the river is quite full, the tude 


is ſuppoſed to riſe near forty teet, the common 
tides thirty; and when the ſhips are carried up and 


down by the tide, paſſing and repaſſing 33 
the meadows and trees, the profpect is indeed 
inchanting ; eſpecially when the beholder is fo 
ſicuated as to ſce the rigging of the ſhips, and not 
the water. 

We cannot quit our ſurvey of this county, with- 
out giving our readers the deſcription of the fol- 
lowing delightiul feats, from Dr. Young. 

« In the way from Henlade to Bridgewater, I 
went out of — direct road, for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing three places, which I had heard of before l 
came into Tama 4 thele are Heftercomb, the 
ſeat of —— Bampfield, Eſq. 8 Sir Charles 
Tynte's ; and Eumore Cofile, the Earl of kg- 
mont's. 

«« The gardens at Heſtercomb are the object; a 
rural ſequeſtered vale, with wood ; much = the 
wild and romantic : Mr. Bampficld, has 
this canvaſs in a manner that does honour to 
his taſte. A walk winds round the whole, in ſome 
places along the ſides of the hills, at others, it di 
Lato the retired bottoms, and riſes again over the 


EMINENCES, 
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eminences, commanding views of the diſtant coun- 
try. Here was no water, but it was brought from 
the higher lands, and is exhibited in various 
forms. The nds are finely thickened with woods, 
which are fo artfully x as to make the ex- 
tent appear valtly larger it is. 

* The walk firſt leads from the houſe behind 
ſome thick wood, on the fide of a fine f 
valley, to a bench, which 1s cleganely ſituated : at 
the bottom of a bold declivity is a lake, quite en- 
vironed with an amphitheatre of hanging woods; 
the varied waving ſlopes of green, break into the 
dark grove in the moſt beautiful manner : an urn 
on a riſing knole, is excellently fituated, half ob- 
found by the. tacks of. the ones: a fmall fall of 
water, from out of a moſſy bank, thickly tufted 
with wood, enlivens this moſt agreeable ſcene. 
Above the whole, a is ſeen, ſituated on a 
projecting point of the hill ; from whence it looks 
down on all the cbjects beneath. The parts of 
this view are extremely well connected, though va- 
rious. The lake at your feet, the ſhelving lawn, 
and the thick woods, unite moſt happily with the 
water-fall; from thence your eye feels no 
pong to the urn, which is in the very Rade of 

the woods, that thicken quite to the —— 

** Rifing the hill, ou come to a winding terrace, 
from which you look down to the right, on the 
hollow, with the water at the bottom: the effect 
fine. Between the hills, you catch the diftant county, 
which is compoſed of rich inclofures. From hence 
the ſcene changes totally, to a cool ſequeſtered 
vale, almoſt wholly ſhaded by the thick woods, 
that hang on the fides of the hills : no building or 
diſtant proſpect is feen, but a tranſparent ſpring 
gulhes cut of a little ſpot of rock, moſs and wood, 
and trickles over. a pebble courſe through the lawn : 


the ; 
* 2 
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witch-houſe, from the of an old witch paint- 
ed in the centre pannel : the occaſion of a very gen- 


13 the grounds, from Dr. Lane 


Ofer Bampfied's woods, bw various nature grac'd, 
A witch preſides !—But then that witch is taſte. 


«© The view from hence is 
is the top of a hill, which 
vale, and being lofty, the declivity 12 the 
hollow vale, with EN 
ſunk in the ing woods, has a great effect; the 


union of lawn, hill, and wood and water, romantic. 
The diſtant country above opens to the eye, and 
renders the whole complete. 

From hence, the walk leads to a feat, which 
looks full into a fine hollow, totally furrounded with 
impervious woods; not one in object, but 
an enchanter ſeems to have torn up a caſcade, and 
flung it into the dark boſom ef theſe noble groves. 
A ſcene more perfectly pictureſque I have not view- 
ed: never was a falling water more happily united 
with the various ſhades of woods ; not an 


edging, or flat bank of —__— — 2 
but this 15 ſeen deep in the receſſes of aw 
11 * 


and beneath the eye, with the 

down on a water-fall, with a 

ing it : a circumſtance I remember no 
re Ir is a cen which es the pern 
ie From this ſpot, the Carries you to many na- 
tural Tn which let in a 


variety of proſpects, excellently —_—_ to ſet off 
the ing ſcenes by contraſt ; 


ral -— no Agee f- hae "be boobed wa 
the gloomy ſhades, in which they are viewed: theſe 
96 and gay: in ſome places you look 
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down on- the 'vale, with the oppoſite hills varied 
with waods and ſcattered trees: in others, over 
the home fields, and catch through the 'plantations, 
diftant objects, with the rich vale of Taunton open- 


ing in various breaks. The whole admirably con- 
trived for the introduction of uncommon variety, 


in a ſmall fpate of ground. 
Mr. Bampfield has ornamented his houſe with 
ſeveral - paintings of his own e. His 


copy of Vandyke's King Charles on horſeback, is 
_ executed with all the fire and freedom of the ori- 
ginal. The landicape over the chimney in the din- 
ing-room, a compoſition of his own, is beautiful 
the brilliancy and warmth of the tints are very 
pleaſing. In the drawing room, is a piece of birds, 
in needlework, by Mrs. Bampficld, in which the 
colours are aſtoniſhingly fine; the hen's back is 
nature itſelf, and the relief uncommonly bold. 
Same fmaller pieces in the fame room, of other birds, 
&c. are touched with a ſpirit and livelineſs that do 
honour to the lady's genius. 
„ From Heſtercombe to Enmore Caſtle, I took 
the road by by Catherſtone Ledge, a very high 
which commands a moſt extenſive view of 
the Briſtol Channel, acroſs G ire, to the 
mountains of Brecknock. The Channel, with the 
Holmes is a fine object, and the waving hills and 
vales around the lodge, cut into incloſures, are 
— ag — is not equal in beauty to 
pects I have elſewhere ſcen. The ob- 
jects are too indiſtinct. You look over a country 
twelve miles to the channel, that is twenty-one 
miles over; then the whole county of Glamorgan, 
and far into Brecknockſhre: this is too great, the 
ure from being told that it fees 
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oppoſite ſhore, would 


Y 


it 
hill, in the midft a 
f four miles from 5 


rooms, 

The hall, forty feet by twenty-eight, and 
ſeven high z a gallery round it ; but it is too | 

The armoury, thirty-ſix by twenty-two. 
The anti-chamber, twenty-five by eighteen. 

Bed-chamber, twenty-two by eighteen. 

room, twenty-two by fourteen, Here 

are ſeveral good portraits. 

The reſt offices. 


In the principal ſtory are, 
© Thegallery, fixty-ſix feet by rwenty-two, and nine- 
teen high. | | 
The dining-room, forty-one by twenty-two and 
nineteen high. 

P p The 
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The library, forty- ſix by nineteen. 
Lord Egmonr's dreſſing- room, nineteen by ſeven- 
teen. . 
Bed-chamber, twenty-nine by ſixteen. 
Lady Egmont's drefling-room, nineteen by ſeven- 
teen. Over the chimney, the taking down the 
croſs, in the ſtile of Albert Durer. There are 
There is neither compoſition, nor any 
knowledge of the clear obſcure. 
Lady's wardrobe, fifteen feet by cleven. 
Lady's woman's room, nineteen by thirteen. 
y nineteen. 


ell, the ſeat of Sir Charles Tynte, 

is beautifully ſituated, in the middle of an orna- 
mented park, about two miles from Enmore Caſtle. 
What chiefly attrafts the attention of 
are the decorated grounds. The riding, which 
leads to the pricipal points of view, croſſes the 

from the houſe, commanding a fine view of 
the rich vale of Bridgewater. It then runs by the 


fide of a woody precipice, and up through ſome 
new plantations; from a dark part of which you 
Enter 
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When IfraePs wand' ring ſons the deſart trod, 

The melting rock obey d the prophet's rod; 

Forth guſh'd the ſtream, the tribes their thirſt allay'd, 
Forgettul of their God, they roſe and play'd. 

Ye happy ſwains, for whom theſe waters flow, 

Oh! may your hearts with gratefulardors glow ; 
Lo, here a fountain ſtreams at his command, 

Not o'er a barren, but a fruitful land; 

When Nature's choiceſt gifts the vallies fill, 

And ſmilling Plenty gladdens ev'ry hill. 


« Turning the corner, you catch a bridge, under 
a thick ſhade, and then come to the Druid's tem- 
ple, built in a juſt ſtile of bark, &c. the view quite 
and confined ; the * winds ſilently 
along, ex a little guſhing fall, which hurts not 
roy Aon gp raiſed by fo — a ſcene. 

Following the path towards the bridge, you 
catch, juſt before you come at it, a little landſcape 
through the trees, of diſtant water, finely united 
with wood. From the bridge, the river appears to 
great advantage; nobly embanked on one fide with 
tall ſpreading trees; and on the other with green 
ſlopes, ſcattered with ſingle ones. | 

From theſe retired and gloomy ſpots, you leave 
the dark groves, and open into a more chearful 
; the river is bounded only on one fide by a 
thick wood, and on the other by waving lawns 
open to the fields, and ſcattered thinly wiih trees. 
From a bench on the banks, you view a flight fall 
of water well ſhaded. 1 

« Advancing, the character of the ground again 
changes moſt happily ; the woods open on both ſides the 
water; waving lawns of the moſt lively verdure ; 
trees thinly ſcattered, brighter ſtreams, touches of 
diſtant proſpects, and elegant buildi all unite 
to 822 chearful ideas, which were pre- 
pared for, by gradually leaving the gloom of the more 
ſequeſtered 
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ſequeſtered woods. A break through 
the right, lets in a view of the rotunda. 

SFaſſing tothe Tonic portico, which is excellen 
placed, the the ſcenery in view is truly pp no 
the lawn is gently waved, and ſpotted with trees 
and ſhrubs 42 taſte. The water ſeems 
to wind naturally t h a falling vale; and a 
ſwelling hill, crowned by the rotunda, forms a com- 
pleat picture. The whole ſcene is really elegant: 
every part is riant, and bears the ſtamp of pleaſure. 

As you croſs the bridge, you look to the right on 
a very beautiful caſcade, which makes five or fix 
flight falls over a moſs and ivy bank, under a dark 
ſhade of wood. The flopes, wood, and water, 
unite to render the ſcene ſtriki But the point 
of view being the bridge, and anding on another 
caſcade, is not agreeable; it ſomewhat weakens the 
effect. 

Turning down by the water, you have from a 
bench under a ſpreading wood, an ble view 
of a bridge; and a little further, another commands 
the ſame object, and has alſo a very pleaſing open- 
2 the trees to the - The view to 
the left, up to the water, is a confirmation of Shen - 
ſtone's obſervation. 

«© The riding which follows on the bank of the 
river, under the gloomy fhade of numerous moſt 
venerable trees, is a fit refidence for contemplation 
to dwell in. The openings acroſs the water on the 

te lawn, are juſt ſufficient to ten by con- 

tralt. The awful thade, the folemn ſtillneſs of the 
ſcene, broken by nothing but the fall of diſtant 
waters; have altogether great effect, and impreſs 
upon the mind a melanc holy ſcarcely effaced by the 
chearful view of a rici vale with the water winding 
through it, which is ſcen croſſing the park toward 


the houſe. 
Halfwell 


the trees to 
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market towns; about forty thouſand five hundred 
and ninety houſes, and two hundred and forty-five 
thouſand five hundred and forty inhabitants ; be- 
fides thirteen parks and two caſtles. 

It is uſũally divided into three viz. Hol- 
land, on the ſouth- eaſt fide ; Keſteven, on the ſouth- 
yeſt; and Lindſey, on the north; which laſt is by 
much the biggeſt, fot its diviſion takes in all that 
lies north of Lincoln City, and of the Foſs Dyke, 
which King Henry I. cut betwixt the Witham and 
Trent. 

The firſt is a ſoft marſhy ground, abounding 
with rivers and fens, and has therefore bad air. 

The ſecond has an air more wholeſome, as it is. 
leſs affected by * fens; che 


fruitſul. 
reckoned kealthy, eſpe- 


The third is 
cially on the weſt fide. 

It has many rivers, particularly the Nen, Wel- 
Lnd, Gnaſh, Witham, Bone, Trent, Dun, and An- 
kam, which abound with all the common fiſh ; and 
of wild fowl, here are two forts, which are exceeding 
viv. knutes and dottereles. The former 
were firſt brought out of Denmark, as it is ſaid, for 
uſe of King Canute. The latter, a very mimical 
bird, is taken by candle-light, when it mocks the 
of the fowler, till he comes fear exough * 
a net over it. 
inland county produces corn; the fens cole- 
and the richeſt paſture ; ſo that their cattle 
igger than any other county, except Somerſet, 
took a breed from thence four ſcore years 
uch improved the fize by the richeſt 
fens, trunks of trees are ſome- 
Their hunting hounds and hares 
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thoſeof Kent, eſpecially thoſe that grow in the diviſion 
of Holland, and at, and about Kirton; both of 
which are very wholeſome and delicious, but being 
grafted on their own ftock, are much improved, 
and there called Remates. 

The churches of this county, which are entirely 
in the dioceſe of Lincoln, are ſaid to be its chief 
ornaments ; fo that it has been obſerved, that no 
county has better churches, and worſe houſes. The 


ſort of people waſh their clothes with hogs 
dung, and burn dried cows dung, for want of bet- 
ter fuel : from whence comes the proverb of Lin- 
colnſhire, where the hops ſhite ſoaps — the cows 4 
fire. Beſides the two i hts for the county, and 
two citizens for Lincoln, 4 ſends eight other mem- 
bers to parhament, viz. two for Boſton, two for 
Great Grimſby, two for Stamford, and two for 
Grantham. 


We ſhall begin our ſurvey of this county at the 
eaſt part, and enter it at 


Market Deepmg, an old, ill-built dirty town, 
ninety miles from London. From hence the roads 


paſs through Bourn, to Folkingham, near which 
are the ruins of the ancient magnificent Priory of 
Sempringham, for Gilbertine nuns ; who were fa- 
mous for their auſterity. Not far from here is an- 
other piece of decayed ificence, the ancient 
ſear of the Lord Clinton, Queen Elizabeth's Ad- 
miral : the preſent remains bear the marks of its 
having been once a noble and ſplendid ſtructure. 
The plaiſter of the cielings and walls, in ſome rooms, 
is fo fine, *and fo entire, that they break it off in 
large flakes, and it will bear writing on with a 
ſteel pen or pencil, like the leaves of a table book. 

On the left of the road from Folkingham, is An- 
caeſter, the ancient Roman village — 
* this name bears no anology to the preſent 


Q q one, 
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here, ſufficiently evince its great antiquity. 
Sleaford, an hundred and fixteen miles from Lon- 

don, is pleaſantly ſituated on the fide of a pretty 

little river, which runs fo quick through the town, 


Peta” 7 


| in the reign of Henry 
caſtle in the ett hurt ofthe Ge ; Hake 
of which is now ini 
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one by the caſtle, the other by the church, which 
Remigius built. But when Biſhop 
jected a ſtructure of much larger 
incloſure was carried beyond the eaſtern bounds of 
the city, and a new wall built farther that way, as 


feet thick at bottom. From this gate eaſtward 
part of the old Roman wall is to 


ſome 


Wall This is ſtill fixteen feet hig 
forty feet long, compoſed of brick 
alternately. | 
3. The Romans finding this city 
for navigation, added another to it upon 
vity of the hill, and the moſt ſouthern fide lay upon 
the river. Eaſtward, the ditch without is turned 
into a broad ſtreet, called the Beaſt Market; and 
there below Claſkgate a great part of the old Ro- 
man wall is left, made of ſtone. One piece of it is 
now eighty feet long, and eighteen high. A little 
of it lower down is twelve feet long, and as much 
high. Between that gate upwards, and the old 
city wall, by the Greeftone-ſtairs, the old ditch, 
called Weredyke, is to be ſeen. To the 9 
itch 


f 
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ditch and foundation of the wall are till left, 
though many times repaired and demoliſhed in the 
frequent ſieges this town has ſuſtained, eſpecially in 
the wars of the Empreſs Maud. Ar the bottom of 
it, towards the water, is a round tower, called 
Lucy tower, much known in her hiſtory. 

4. Another great addition to the length of this 
city, northward, above the hill, was called New- 
port, or the New City, five hundred paces long. 
T kis probably was done ih the time of the Saxon 
Kings. It hes on both fides the Harman-ſtreer, 
and was fenced with a wall and ditch hewn out of 
the rock. At the two farther corners were round 
towers, and a gate, the foundations of which re- 
main. There were ſeveral churches and religious 
houſes in this place. It was chiefly inhabited by 
Jews, who had fettled here in great numbers, and 
grov n rich by trade. There is a Well, ſtill named 
Grantham's Well, from a child they impiouſly 
crucified, as was faid, and threw it into that 

lace. 

„ 5. After the Norman conqueſt, when a great 
pait of the city was turned into a caſtle by King 
William I. it is probable they added the laſt intake 
fouthward in the angle of the Witham, and made 
a new cut, called Sinfil-dyke, on the ſouth and eaſt 
fides, for its ſecurity. It is obſervable, that the 
Normans could not well pronounce Lincoln, but 
vitiated it to Vichel, as we find it written in ſome 
old authors; and, to this day, a part of Swan- pool 
is called Nzchol-p:el. 

This city abounded with monaſteries and other 
religious houſes; the ruins whereof appear in many 
barns, ſtables, out-houſes, and even in ſome hog- 
ſties, which are obſerved to be all built in church 
faſhion, i. e. with ſtone walls, and arched windows 
and doors. In other parts of the city are divers 
tragments of the old Roman wall ; and here were 
many 
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many funeral monuments of the Normans, ſome 
of which are dug up to this day. Over againſt the 
caſtle, to the weſt, is an intrenchment, made by 
King Stephen: and here are carved in ſtone the 
arms of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, who 
lived here like a King, and had a mint. 

The communication betwixt the upper and the 
lower towns is very troubleſome, the ſtreet being fo 

ſeep and ſtrait, that coaches and horſes are obliged 
to fetch a compaſs raund ; yet the ſteepeſt part of 
the aſcent is faid to be the beſt for trade and buſi- 
neſs. The little river Witham that runs through 
the town, ſometimes flows into the main ftreer, but 
it is ſo arched over, that it is not to be ſeen as one 
goes through it at other times. It makes a large 
canal on the weſt fide; and has another called the 
Foſs-dyke, by which it has a communication with 
the Trent. There are very good buildings of the 
modern taſte in the upper city, where many gen- 
tlemen have houſes, beſides the prebendaries, and 
others of the clergy ; but in the lower part they 
are generally old. In the centre of the ruined old 
caſtle, there is a handſome modern ſtructure for 
holding the aſſizes. 

This city is a county in itſelf, and a viſcontial 
juriſdiction twenty miles round, which is a privilege 
that no other city in England can equal. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, twelve aldermen, who are all 
juſtices of the peace, two ſheriffs, a recorder, four 
chamberlains, a ſword-bearer, four coroners, and 
above torty common-councilmen ; and has gi 
title of earl to the family of Clinton ever ſince the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Here are four charity- 
ſchools, in which an hundred and twenty 
children, viz. thirty in a ſchool, are taught by 
the widows of clergymen. 

The Cathedral is a magnificent fabric, and re- 
puted the largeſt in extent, of any in England, 


except 
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except that of York. The ſituation is infinitely toits 


,as it ſtands upon an hill, and has a prof; 
into five or fix counties. It has a double 
The weſt end receives a great addition to 
its breadth, by reaſon of two chapels, viz. one on 
the outſide of each fouth aifle ; but the two towers 


and fpires are very mean, though not for want of 
hr. 
1 cathedral has many bells; and particularl 
the northern tower is filled up, as one may ſay, with 
the fineſt great bell in England, 
Tom of Lincoln ; being probably conſecrated to 
Thomas Becket, Archoithop of Canterbury. 
As lend as Tom of Lincoln, is a phraſe. It weighs 
four tons, one thouſand eight hundred and ninety- 
four pounds, and will hold four hundred and twen- 
ty-four gallons ale meaſure; the circnmference is 
rwenty-iwo feet eight inches. An exact model of 
this bell has been lately made (1767) in order to 
the curiofity of ſt without putting 
to the trouble of climbing up to the original. 
The middle. or rood tower, is the higheſt in the 
kingdom; and, when the ſpire was ſtanding on it, 
ir muſt, if in proportion to the height of the tower, 
have exceeded that of old St. Paul's, which was 
five hundred and twenty feet. The monks were fo 
proud of this ſtructure, that they would have it 
that the Devil looked upon it with an envious eye; 
whence the phraſe of a man who looks invidious 
and malignant, He looks as the Devil over Lincoln. 
Ar preſent there are only four very ordinary pin- 
nacles, one at each corner. This church has two 
great gate- ways or entrances from the weſt, The 
Jower part of this front, and of the two towers, are of 


which is called 


Remigius's building, and is eaſily diſcoverable by 
the colour of the ſtones, and the manner of archi- 
tecture: but Alexander built the additions upon 
it, as likewiſe the body of the cathedral, the _ 
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the civil wars; but might be rebuilt with no 
great expence. The church and dioceſe are 
large; but the revenue of the biſhopric is 


The church, as it is the ſeat of the 
is not fo ancient as ſome others; the 
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Mr. Camden ſays; that the valiant King Yortimer 
died here, _ in the church of the 


great monaſtery. 

The ab in the time of Wil- 
liam I. contained all that now is in the 
dioceſes of Ely, Peter h, and , beſides 


har k riow its own; and it is till the largeſt dioceſe 
in” England; containing the ſeveral counties of 
Leiceſter, Huntingdon, Bedford, Bucks, 
and F = dtp ed, and in them twelve 
h 4- 
dred and are um priations ; and 
there are in 1 ral VIZ 
Lincoln, Leiceſter, Bedford, n * 
and Hunt: 

Here was the famous battle fought between 
the friends of the Empreſs Maud, mother to King 
Henry II. and King Stephen, in which that mag- 
Nanimous prince was overthrown, and taken pri- 


The n of this city, as before mentioned; 

delighrtul, turrounded by a rich, 
and agreeable country ; on the north and 
fouth-caſt is Lincoln heath, a noble tract of ground, 
extending like the plain about Saliſbury, for above 
fifry miles, viz. from Sleaford and Ancafter fouth, 

to the banks of the Humber, north; on the weſt 
fide” again, the Trent waters make a rich and plea- 

valley, running from Newark to Gainſbo- 
rough; thence to Burton, and fo on into the Humber. 
| He is angther road which leads to 'Eoncoln, 


Seaford, n it is 
a very ancient town, fituated in an angſe of this 
county, upon the edge of N 
Rutlandſhire. The town is well built, 3 


and populous, ſtanding on the declenfion of a hill 
to the, river „„ Ws 0 oy 


bridge 


f 
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bridge of five arches. It conſiſts of fix pariſhes, 
including that of St. Martin's in Stamford Baron; that 
is to ſay, in that part of the town which ſtands over 


the town being walled in, and entered by ſpacious 
gateways, gives it a very venerable appearance. 

That Stamford is of great antiquity is indubit- 
able; ſome authors trace it back as far as 863 
before Chriſt, and ſay that it was firſt built by the 
Britiſh King Bladud, who endeavoured to form a 
kind of univerſity here for philoſophy, his favourite 
ſtudy. In 116, Canute and his ravaging Danes, 
entered England, and among the reſt of their de- 
ions, burnt this town. Here are the remains 
of two one called Black-hall and the other 
Brazen-Noſe ; on the gate whereof is a great Brazen 
Noſe, and a ring through it, like that of Oxford, 
nor could it take that from Oxford, but Oxford 
from that, which is as old as Edward III. at the 
leaſt; for that at Oxford was not built before 
Henry VII. Near the town are many Roman 
camps and military ways; the famous Roman hi 
way paſſes from here through Lincoln, and from 
thence by the Humber, by Spittle in the Street, 
by Hiberſtow, Scawley Wood, &c. In the civil 
wars betwixt the houſes of Lancaſter and York, 
the Lancaſter party this town with fire 
and fword, fince which it could never recover its 
former glory, though it carries on at preſent a con- 
fiderable trade. 

Edward the Fourth was the firſt that i 
rated this town, and the government is now veſted 
in a mayor, twelve aldermen, and twenty-four 
burgeſſes. It returns two members to parliament. 

| R r There 
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There are many ancient monuments in and about 
this town. On the north fide of the town and near 
Clement*sgate, King Edward the Firſt, erected in the 
year 1293, a very curious croſs of free - ſtone, called 
the Qucen's Croſs, in memory of his conſort Elea- 
nor, who died at Herdeley, in this county, the th 
of November, 1290, and wherever her c reſted 
in its way to London, the King ordered a croſs to 
be built, (as we have before ſpoken of.) In the 
upper windows of St. s church, are the 
of Edward III. his Queen, the Prince of 
= and Henry Duke of Lancaſter, all in their 
robes of the order of the Garter, &c. In the up- 
per end of the middle choir of the church of St. 
Martin's, near Stamford, is a noble and ſplendid 
monument to the memory of William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, Lord High Treaſurer to Eliza- 
beth; and oppoſite to it is a more ancient, but 
handſome monument, though not fo ificent as 
the former, in memory of Richard Cecil, Eſq. and 
Jane, his wife, the father and mother of — 2 
Lord Burley; alſo a more modern monument for 
the fifth Earl and his Counteſs, ſiſter of the firit 
Duke of Devonſhire. This is a finiſhed piece, it is 
all of the fineſt marble, made at Florence, and ſent 
over. The faid Earl died on his return from Rome, 
at Iſſy, near Paris, Auguſt 29, 1700. 

On the ſouth bank ot the river Welland, here was 

a very ſtrong caſtle, called Stamſprd 

Baron; and Stowe lays, that in the year 930 there 
was a mint; and in King Stephen's time, there was 
a a caſtle in the middle of the town. On a day, fix 
weeks before Chriſtmas, the inhabitants of this 
town have a very abſurd and favage ſport, which 
they call bull-runring. It is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The butchers of the town, at their 
ewn charge, provide the wildeſt bull they can get, 
which 


* 
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„ — 
the Aldermen ; the next morning 
made by the common beliman of the town, that 


guard 5 es 
Skkuford without hurt; that none have any 


— upon their bull clubs, or other ſtaff which they 
purſue the bull with. The proclamation made, and 
the gates and ſhops all ſhut, the bull is turned out of 


the Alderman's houſe. Men, women, and children, 
the 


immediately purſue him in full cry, driving 
— wde bode of the town join the 
party, and form ſuch a ſcene of confuſion, noiſe and 
uproar, as can ſcarce be conceived, and not much to 
the credit of many of the principal inhabitants, that 
aſſiſt in this bulling paſtime. This ſport has given 
riſe to the proverb, As mad as ihe baiting bull of 
Stamford. 

The origin of this cuſtom is thus handed down to 
us. William Earl of Warren, II 


John, the firſt lord of this town, 


accidentally coming by with a great maſtiff dog, ſet 
pon his own bull, and forced him into 
town z there all the butchers dogs followed in pur- 
ſuit of the bull, now drove fo mad by the dogs 
people, that he did a great deal of 
rown. The noiſe of the 32 
Earl to fee this mad diverfion, who was 
pleaſed with the ſcene before him, and immedi 
gave all thoſe meadows in which the two bulls were 
in at firſt, now called the Caſtle Meadows, 
tually as a common to the butchers of the tow 


after the firlt graſs is caten, w keep their cane in 


by 
miſchief in 
drew 


SB'S 
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till the time of ſlaughter; but the Earl wiſely judging 
his deſcendants might enjoy this innocent diverſion as 
well as himſelf, pradently made this condition, that 
the butchers of the town, ſhould annually on that 
radagey bull for the continuance of that noble 
, which has fince produced ſuch prodigious ef- 
Fas, for the beſt of the burgeſſes have at times been 
honoured with a ſalute from the bull's horns, to the 
| - of the humane inhabitants of Stam- 


e 
cially to the Mayor; ſuch as being freed from the 
ſheriff*s juriſdiction, and from being impanelled on 
juries out of the town ; to have 41 of all 
writs, to be freed from all lord lieutenants, and 
from their muſters, and for having the militia of the 
town commanded by their own officers, the Mayor 
being the King's Lord Lieutenant, and immediately 
under his Majefty's command, and to be eſteemed 
(within the -liberties and juriſdiction of the town) 
the frond whey i ihe HS» and the grant of 
thoſe privileges concludes thus : Ut ab antiquo uſu 
tuerunt ; - oof mats tine ther dad hai accuC- 
tomed: So that this charter, which was granted by 
Edward IV. anno 1461. n a confir- 
mation of tormer privileges, not a grant of new 


ones. 
ornament of Stamford is the noble 


But the 
e of the Earl of Exeter, called B argbleigh houſe. 
This delightful ſeat is in the county of Northamp- 
tonſhire, but as it is in the neighbourhood of Stam- 
ford, and as few perſons of any curioſity, who pals 
this town, but pay it a viſit, we ſhall therefore be 
excuſed for giving our deſcription of it in this part 
of our work. 

Burleigh Houſe, is a very antient building, in the 
form of 2 quadrangle, very ſpacious, — 
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a large court, in the old ſtile of building, very 
handſomely ornamented with turrets, carving in 
ſtone, &c. &c. Many of the rooms are but ſmall, 
and therefore I have minuted but few of them di- 
ſtinctly; nor have I marked all the paintings as 
they hang in each room, as it would be difficult to 
diſtingutth them by peculiar phraſes. Some are 
little more than cloſets. 

** The Billiard- room, newly fitted up, thirty-three 
by twenty-one, the chimney-piece of white marble 
poliſhed, and a rounding of Siena; it is light and 
prerty; 3 

* The Chapel, not finiſhed; thirty-three by thirty- 
four: beſides the anti-room, which is ornamented 
with elegant carved wainſcot. 

The Bow-window-room, forty-five by thirty-three; 
painted by Le Guere, who, with Verrio, painted all 
the ciclings, &c. in the houſe. Out of this you 
enter into another, thirty by twenty-four, with filver 
ſconces around it, and furniture of the hearth the 
fame. Next is a bed-chamber, rich work on a 
black fattin, and lined with yellow filk ; the fringe 
of the counterpane, and ornaments at the head of 
the bed, are in a pretty taſte. In the cloſer are, 

FThree pieces by Gieuſeppe Chierera. | 

Adoration of the ſhepherds, by Baffan ; the co- 
louring good. 

Two lanſcapes, by Gaſper Pouſſin; one of them 
excellent. f 

In the ſmall cloſet adjoining, are two pieces by 
Wright of Derby ; boys blowing bladders, and girls 
dreſſing a cat; admirable : the diffuſion of light 
ſtrongly expreſſed, and very ſtriking. 

In the dreſſing- room, eighteen by twenty-ſeven, 

Two flower-pieces, by Baptiſt, very fine. 

Henrietta, King Charles's Queen, by Vandyke ; 
the drapery well done. 


Twa 
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Two fruit-pieces ; Michael Angelo; very fine. 
A bunch of grapes, by Miſs Grey, in worſted ; 
inimitable. 

Honey-fuckles, by ditto ; very pretty. _ 

Landicape, a watcr-tall, by Harding; water 
3 by Harding 

Here are likewiſe a Chineſe in ivory and 
= very pretty ; and ſome fine China 
Jars : nor Id you forget to remark the Indian 
cabinets in theſe apartments, and the Japan card 
tables, both which, with a variety of — 
are elegant. In the following rooms are, 

Fruit and flowers, by M. Angelo; fine. 

Venus and Cupid, by N. Pouſſin; fine; but the 
ſcy- blue a ſtrange one indeed. | 

Four pictures, by Carlo Marratt, but not in his 
beſt manner. 

Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, by Le Brun; heads 
V 25 Id the colourin 

irgin and Child; Correggio ; ing, 
&c. of this picture, does not equal the idea one 
has formed of this great maſler. 

Wiſemen's offerings; Carlo Dolci. The finiſh- 
ing of this picture is very fine ; the airs of the heads 
noble, the attirude of the child excellent, and the 
colours and clear obſcure of great merit. 
| Martyrdom of St. Catherine, by Julio Romano z 
a Piece containing numerous figures, and is very 
fine. 
Virgin and Child, by Carlo Cignani; noble. 

A fleeping Chriſt, by Pouſlin ; molt exquiſite. 

Virgin's head, a ſketch by Raphael. 

Joſeph's head, a ditto by ditto. The name of 
Raphael is great; but theſe ſketches will not an- 
ſwer any ones idea who has ſcen thefe alone of this 
maſter. 

St. Euftackius's Viſion, by Albert Durer ; prodi- 
gious expreſſion of the minute fort. 


Virgin 
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Virgin and Child ; Correggio; the attitude fine. 

Chriſt bleſſing the elements, by Carlo Dolci. To 
deſire you to make a pauſe when you come to this 
picture, would ſurely be needleſs ; for all, from 
the connoiſſeur to the clown, muſt be ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at the firſt entering the room : ſure 
never piece was finiſhed in ſo perfect a manner. 
The divine refignation, — attention to the mo- 
ment,—religious complacency of ſoul ;—all is moſt 


exquiſite : there is not only a pictureſque beauty in 
this piece, but an ideal one, and in a noble ſtile ; 


for the ſentiments in the countenance of our Sa- 
viour, are rather thoſe of an imaginary exiſtence, 
ſomething ſuperior to humanity, than a repreſenta- 
tion of what is ever beheld. The finiſhing and co- 
louring, down to the bread and in, are inimit- 
able ; the glow and brilliancy, the bold re- 
lief of the right-hand, the hollowneſs of the open- 
ed mouth, - furprizingly touched. In a word, 
every this work proves that Carlo 
Dolci — to 22. among the firſt of 
painters. 

Adoration of the ſhepherds, by ditto ; amazing- 


fine. 
* Chriſt in the Baſſan. The re- 
flection of the light very ſtriking, but the ſtile of 
painting coarſe, and almoſt like tapeſtry. 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine, by Parmegiano, af- 
ter Coreggio ; moſt ſweetly elegant. 
3 and Chriſt's body; Hani. Carrache; very 
Holy Family; Andrea del Sarto; fine. The old 
female head excellent. 
Head; a ſketch by Correggio; diſagreeable. 
Morning and evening, two landſcapes, by Tem- 
peſta ; fine. 
Venus and Adonis; Gieuſeppa Chierera : Ve- 
nus's fleſh is well painted; clear, but natural. 


The 


with elegant gi 
up up: the chimney-piece, a ſmall 
baſs-relief let into the centre, with a border around 
the whole, of Siena marble; very elegant. 
Chrift's head; Carlo Marratt; very fine. 
Adoration of the ; Ferara. ＋ od 
ture is a good one, but the principal action 
ly abſurd; the Virgin holds the Child in her hap, 
as a crier would a parcel of oranges. 
Virgin ſupporting the dead body of Chriſt ; Van- 
dyke; a ſmall but aſtoniſhing picture. The body 
2 2 admirable ſtyle ; the expret- 
fion exact, but great; the colouring exquiſite ; the 
group and general effect furpriaingly fine. In a 
word, this —— 
: Virgin, by Ferrato; fine. 


1 = 527 ooh Theſe four by Carlo Marratt, 
very 


The offering the tribute money, in two colours, 
by Vandyke.. The group, airs of che heads, and at- 


ritudes, admirably fine. 
Elna; Carlo Dolci; prodigious fine. The co- 
louring, expreſſion, and general effect, great. 
Aſſumption; Hannibal Carrache. 
Virgin at our Saviour's tomb ; Carlo Marratt, 


after Raphel ; very fine. 
Virgin and Child; Correggio;- a fine, but an 
unpleaſing picture; the faces very ugly. 8 
| light into Egypt; Carlo Dolci. The though, 
manner, colours and expreſſion, very beautiful. | 
A. fatire on the Capuchines ; David Teniers ; 
very great expreſſion. 
, Adoration of the Shepherds, and Offering of the 
Wiſe Men; two pieces by Polenburgh ; colouring, 
— ade te} hls 
| 4 
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St. John, by Parmegiano ; very fine. 

Centaur and Dejanira ; Jordanus ; finely expreſ- 
five. The female fleſh foft and beautiful, and well 
contraſted with the roughneſs of the Centaur. 
* Sebaſtian and St. Lucia, by Carlo Dolci; 

A cat and dead birds, and pigeons in a baſket, 
by Dav. Conich ; extremely well done. 

Venus rifing from the Sea, 
M 
are either in bad preſervation, or the 
gone off and hard. We look in vain for 


in many works * 

wha, the eats 6s . 
more beautiful than the expreſſion 4 
the roundneſs and elaſtic ſottneſs of the breaſts are 


ary, 
* 


In the blue damask drawi 


elegant. 
Carlo Marratt. Our Saviour and the Samaritan 
Woman; fine. 
Celeſti. Adam and Eve lamenting over the dead 
body of Abel; very fine. | 
Guido. The Perſian Sybil —_— fine ; 
the co and expreſſion wonderfu 

Jordanus. Iſaac bleſſing Jacob; —— fine. 
The dying expreſſion i d Haac's face, and that of the 
whole piece, very _— 

Carlo Marratt. Virgin with the dead bedy of 
Chriſt noble. 


Ss | Salutation 
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Salutation. The colouring fine ; but the clear 

obſcure appears very faulty. 
— Jordanus. Tobit; exquiſite. 
Carlo Marratt. M z Inimitable. 

Titian. Virgin and Child; the colouring a good 
deal gone off. 

Girendo de la Nocte. The reconciliation of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; the heads and hands very fine. 
| — Virgin, Chriſt, and John; 
Carlo Marratt. 1 
is a moſt noble chimney- in one plate ſeven feet 
by four ; it is hung with crimſon damaſk : Here 
are ſeveral very fine pictures. 

Jordanus. Jupiter and Europa. 

Marcus Curtius. 

Fortune. 
Death of Seneca. 
Theſe four pieces are all fine; but the laſt moſt 
inimitable. The in the whole of Seneca's 
figure is wonderfully great ; nothing can be truer 


Suerchino. Chriſt, the Virgin, and St. John; 


Ie i fe ſelf. = ts. a6 
— N. HMR 
naldo; extremely pleaſing. 


Jordanus. 
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Jordanus. Diana and Acteon; the figure of 
Diana great; the naked backs inimitably done; 


piece in that noble 
having ſeen ; at a ſmall 
diſtance the colours are natural and fine ; but near, 


Among ſuch a number of exquiſite pi 
cult to draw compariſons ; but I believe you will 
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be beſt pleaſed with Chriſt bleſſing the by 
Carlo Dolci ; the dead Chriſt by Vandyke, and Sc- 
neca by Jordanus.”* | 

Grantham, an hundred and ten miles from Lon- 
don, is a neat ancient town ; and greatly reſorted 
to, as it lies in the great north road. The town is 
populous and well built. It is governed by an al- 
derman and twelve juſtices of the peace, a recorder, 
2 coroner, an eſcheator, twelve common- council - 
men, and twelve conſtables to attend the court: the 
church is handſome and large, with a fine ſtone 
ſpire, two hundred and eighty feet high, ſaid to be 
one of rhe lofticft in England, and by the decep- 
tion of the fight ſeems to ſtand a-wry. 

Here is a good free-ſ{chool, built and endowed 
by Richard Fex, Biſhop of Wincheſter, a native of 
this town: it is noted for having given Sir Iſaac 
Newton his firft education. It is ſuppoſed to have 
been a Roman town, from the remains of a caſtle 
which have been formerly dug up in it; and before 
the reformation it had many religious houſcs. On 
the neighbouring courſe are frequent horſe- races. 

About three miles weſt of Grantham, is a fine 
hill, from which is a delightful profpect over an 
extenſive vale ; but, however, not equal to that of 
Belvoir caftle, which is fituated on the ſummit of a 
vaſt hill. From the houſe may be plainly diſcerned 
Lincoln minfter, and part of the counties of Leiceſ- 
ter, Nottingham and Derby. 
it is an ancient edifice, the ſeat of the noble fa- 
mily of Manners, Duke of Rutland. There is a 
good collection of pictures in the different apart - 
ments. The ſight of this ſtructure is fully repaid 
by afcending the road to it, which is dreadfully 
bad, and ſcarcely to be equalled. 

Between Stamford and Grimſthorpe, is a pleaſant 
fear belonging to the Duke of Ancaſter. The 
houſe is magnificent, and admirably ſituated on an 


cminence, 


® Young's Tour, 
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eminence, with ſome woods on each fide ; it ſtands 
in an extenſive which the road 
cuts for upwards of three miles; before the houſe 
is a vale, in which is a noble piece of water, orna- 
mented with two pretty yachts. 
The apartments in the houſe are * 
very elegantly fitted up. The hall is fifty feet long 


by forty broad, the height z at each 
end is a ftone ſtair-caſe, from the room by 
ſtone arches. The chapel is neat. The tea-room, 


with a bow window is pretty ; the chimney-piece 
of marble, dug out of the park. Turning through 
the hall, you are conducted up the ſtair- caſe, into 
the principal ts: the firſt, is a tea-room, 
richly ornamented with fluted of the Co- 
rinthian order, finely carved and gilt, the cieling, 
cornices, &c. in a moſt light and elegant taſte, gilt 
icrolls on a light lead colour. Next 1s the dining- 
room, forty by twenty-ſeven, with two bow win- 
dows, fitted up with gilt ornaments on a blue 
ground; the cieling ditto on white, in compart- 
ments. The feſtoons of gilt carving a the 
pictures, &c. in a light and pleaſant tafte. The 
chimney- piece, is one of the moſt elegant in England: 

under the cornice, three baſſo rehevoes in white 
marble, (but not ) che centre, à man 
pulling a thorn out of a lion's paw, well executed: 

theſe are upon a ground of Siena marble, and have 
a fine effect; they are ſupported on each fide by a 
fluted Ionic pillar of Siena. In this room are ſe- 
vl family portraits. 

King Charles and his family, by Vandyke; 
Cocles defending the bridge; two landſcapes; a 
fire at night in a town; Chriſt crowned with thorns; 
a battle ; two large pieces of cattle ; a Dutch fair. 

The blue damaik bed-chamber 1s elegant ; it is 
hung with blue paper, on which is painted many 
——_ landſcapes, in blue and white, with repre- 

ſentations 
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and this inſcription, Urbs Roma; and 
on the reverſe, Pax & Tranquilitatis. 


Jeants at mace. The chief trade of this town is 
in coals, and ſalt t by the Humber; but its 
for ſhips to ride in, as ap- 
at the time of the great ſtorm in 1703, when 

ipÞs were driven from their anchors, and 
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contemptible ſum. 


which has it from 
The church here is very 


Caftor, twenty-four miles from 
ten the Humber, is a ſmall mar- 
ket town, which takes its name from its caſtle, 
built by Hengiſt the Saxon, on a tract of 
which he encom with an ox's hide (cut into 
thongs) purſuant to a grant from the Britiſh King 
Vorti whom he had aſſiſted againſt the Picts. 
This town is remarkable for the 


erer 
ceremony, performed annually at this place. 
We ſhall relate it in our correſpondent's own 
words. 


* An old gentleman who reſided near Caſtor, 
above a century ago, having ſomething deficient in 
his upper ſtory, made a Will to this effect; That 
a certain relation of his ſhould enjoy his eſtate 
after his deceaſe, provided he procured a whip every 
year, covered with white leather, and a purſe con- 
taining filver medals, to be tied at the end of it; 
this whip to be cracked, every Palm Sunday, in 
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Another road branches off from Lincoln, to 
Gainſborough, an hundred and fifty miles from 


London. The town is fituated cn the river Trent, 
is well built, and carries on a conſiderable trade, 
ſhips of great burthen being able ro come up this 
n wink the tide. The church was rebuilt by 
act of parliament in 1735, and here are ſeveral 
| meeting- 
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Speldjng, ten miles from Crowland, and an 
dred n is a neat, well- 
and populous town, 
fituation is no ways deſirable, 
as the drains of Boſton and Lang- 
toft, 35. it were, centers upon it, and the river 


rity-ſchool. Here are the ruins of an old monaſte 

ry, particularly deſcribed in the Monaſticon. 
A little north-weſt of Spalding, is — 

and Duznington ; the firſt of which has a port f 


don, is a ſca-port town, 

Witham, over which « hes an high wants beldgs, 
through which it paſſes, and ſoon falls into the fea. 
Its ancient name was Boteiph's Town, from a Saxon 
faint o who, according to Bede, found- 
| S 
|; friari . and three colleges, whoſe 
to the town. 


Te (Om by a mayor, recorder, 
twelve aldermen, commog-council, &c. and returns 
two members. to parlament. This is one of the 
towns that holds an annual fair by the ancient name 
of Mart, only uſed for this town, Gainſborough, 
Lynn, Beverley and Heydon. | 

pariſh church in the 


Here is faid to be the 
univeric, which, according to Dr. Sizkely, was be- 
gun in the year 230g, when the foundations of its 


tower 
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boughs are fo artfully ma 
. — the tops « 


7 = 
trees, 
„ Which 
igh, and fo 


Immediately the frighted ducks riſe upon the 
i _ ape, but are beaten down 
by te er which is over thetr heads. Being forced 
into the water, they neceffarily ſwim forward, for 
of the dog they crowd on, till by 
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Latin, Trigzints ; on account of its receiving thirty 


derive the name from the French, Trente 
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the ſecond founded a priory here, 
of the order of Sempringham : the church was 
| exatied in the reign of Henry VI. it has a lofty 


third year of his reign, under the name of one al- 
derman and twelve affiſtants ; but King Charles II. 
converted the alderman into a „and the aſſiſ- 


tants into aldermen; and in gratitude for their loy- 
two members 
here by 


— = privilege of 
to parliament. A free-ichool was 

Thomas Magnus, who, to Fuller, was 
found here in the church — dut it 


appears 
otherwiſe in his deed of fettlement, as he there men. | 
tions his 

Many antiquities have been found about the 


north gate, which are ſuppoſed to be of Roman 
conftruction, and four urns were dug up by the 


fide of the Foffe road, and a braſs lar, or houſhold 
god, an inch and an half long, from which it is 
the Romans had ſome town in the neigh- 
bourhood. Farther on in this road, is 

Tuxford, an hundred and thirty-fix miles and an 
half from London ; it is fituated in a part of the 
county called South Clay, to diſtinguiſh ve from 
North Clay, both denominated from the nature of 
the foil in theſe parts. This town was nearly con- 
ſumed by fire in the year 1702. Here is a good 
free - ſchool built by Charles Reed, Eſq. and en- 
dowed with fifty pounds a year for a maſter, and 
twenty pounds à year for an uſher. 

In the ſouth part of this county, the London 
road enters it at Nermanton, and paſſes on to 
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ilt a caftle on a ſteep precipice 
ſtood one be- 


va the weſt fide of the town, where 


1 


there was a uae — — 


fore, of fo great antiquity, that its age could never 
be traced : the firſt account we read of it, is, that 
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their fury; and at the reſtoration, Villers, 
Duke of Buckingham, whoſe mother was fole 
heireſs of the aforeſaid Earl of Rutland, fold it to 


1674, erected the preſent moſt ſtately fabric on 
part of the ruins of the old one. 

This modern ſtructure is very advantageouſly 
ſituated for diſtant proſpects, on an high perpendi- 
cular rock, the fourth of which is inacceſſible. 
Vaſt ſubterraneous grottoes are cut undcrneath, and 
a winding ftair-caſe quite to the bottom ends in 
Mortimer's hole, before noticed. 

In the there is a ledge of cular 
rocks, hewn into a church, houles, chambers, dove- 
houſes, &c. The altar of the church is natural 
rock, and there have been paintings on the walls; 
a ſteeple, where perhaps was a bell and regular 
pillars. The river here winding about makes a 
fortification to it, for it comes to both ends of the 
cliff, leaving a plain before the middle. I he way 
to it was by gates cut out of the rock, and with 
an oblique entrance for more ſafety. Between this 
and the caſtle is an hermitage of like workmanſhip. 
Here were anciently ſeveral monaſterics. St. Mary's 
church is a fine light Gothic building, with a deep 


peal of fix bells ; but the great tower makes a mean 


appearance. 

he town-houſe, called the change, is erected 
upon piazzas, and is an handſome building. The 
buſineſs of the corporation is tranſacted here. Not 
many years ago, the hall where the aſſizes were 
held gave ſuch a crack, that the people were ex- 
ceedingly frightened, and all ran out of it, leaving 
Mr. Juſtice Powis upon the bench, calling out after 
them, I there nobedy will take care of the Judge? 
XX for 


ment ſoon got poles of it; kept it till the end 
of the war, then gave orders to have it de- 
moliſhed. Some parts of it, however, eſcaped 


William Cavendiſh, Marquis of Newcaſtle, who in 
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for he was ſo aged and infirm, that he could hard 
walk. But himſelf neglected, he made ſhi 
to deſcend from the bench, and hobble out at the 
door, where he denounced vengeance againſt the 
county, which, with a very reaſonable piece of 


Juſtice, he bined, fo negleting to keep the hall in 


94. 
at mace, and another officer, which they call a bill- 
bearer, and two more called pindexs, one for the 
other for the meadows. The firft 
woodward, and attends the foreſt 
— ion of 


Dr. There/on, in his Survey of N ire, 
tht the ſcavenger of the town whoſe duty it 
ſtreets kept clean, upon extraordinary 


1 A. L mayor's wite. 
tes ng to the corporation, 
ſome for general, others for particular uſes ; as for 
the 
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the maintenance of their free ſchool and coſtly 
bridges over the Trent, called Heathbret Bridges ; 
the 
of burden, 


the town has been at a great expence in making 
igable for veſſels, or barges 


N N 8 
y which all their heavy bul are 
brought from the Humber, and even from Fil 

Here is a noted hoſpital called Plumtree's Hoſ- 
pital, built and endowed in the ſixteenth of Richard 
the Second, for the maintenance of thirteen poor 
old widows, which falling to decay was pulled down 
in 2654, and rebuilt by his deſcendant, Dr. Hun- 
tingdon Plumbtree, a learned poet and phyſician of 
his time. Here is another alms-houſe built in 1640 
by Henry Healey, Eſq. and endowed for twelve 
people. Beſides theſe are three charity-ſchools. 
' The ſituation of this town is remarkable and pe- 

culiar, it being bounded by four counties towards 
the four cardinal points. It ſends two members to 
liament; the town abounds with many good 
s, particularly the manſion of Mr. Plumtree, 
-juſtly admired for its elegant front, In the neigh- 
= 22 th pretty gardens and 

Clifton, a wi 
a noble proſpect ; the houſe is ſituated on the fide 
of an hill, and the gardens riſe in three terraces. 
On the top is a handſome room which faces the caſtle 
at Nottingham, and commands a delightful view of 
the meadows underneath, and the Trent winding 
through them, The many fine plantations made 
about this ſeat, by the late Sir Gervais Clifton, are 
worthy of imitation. 

Three miles from Nottingham is Wallaton-ball, 
the noble ſeat of Lord Lyttleton. It is fituated in 
a fine park, well planted with timber, and encloſed 
within a brick wall; there is a pretty ſummer-houſe 
pannelled, and cieled with looking-glaſs, which pro- 
duces a pleaſing effect. Underneath, is a water- 
houſe, with groteſque work of ſhells, &c. 
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The late Sir Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny Park 
in this county, fo noted for his athletic exerciſes, 
particularly for the art of wreſtling, of which he 
wrote a treatiſe, lies buried in Bunny chancel, under 
a marble monument, on which is repreſented the 
ſturdy baronet in a wreſtling poſture, old Time, 
with his ſcythe, mowing him down, as if nothing 
elſe could ſubdue him. He had cauſed a ſtone 
coffin to be depoſited for himfelf in the family 
vault for years before he died. Theſe verſes are 
inſcribed on his monument. 


Quem modo ſtraviſti longo in certamine, Tempus, 
Hic recubat Britonum clarus in orbe pugil. 

Jam primum ſtratus præter te vicerat omnes: 
De te etiam victor, quando reſurget, erit. 


Which may be thus tranſlated: 


Here lies, O Time! the victim of thy hand, 
J he nobleſt boxer on the Britiſh ſtrand: 

His nervous arm each bold oppoſer quel d, 
In feats of ſtrength by none but ther excell'd: 
Till, ſpringing up at the laſt trumpet's call. 
He conquers thee, who wilt have conquer'd all. 


From Nottingham to Mansfield we paſs over the 
Foreſt of Shirewood before deicribed; it is at 
preſent waſte land, but highly improveable ; for 
the ſand, though light, is not devoid of fertility 
In our way, on the right hand of the road, we meet 
with Newtited-Abbey, founded by King Henry II. 
for canons regular, of the order of St. Auguſtine, 
and which he handfomely endowed. It was given 
by King Henry VIII. to Sir John Byron, one of whoſe 
deſcendants having ſignalized himſelf very remark- 
able in favour of King Charles I. was created a 


Baron. 
Newſtcad 
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A candle-light ; by 8 
Bafker of fruit; by Hulſdine. 
A AI 
A man playing on a flute. 
A battle ; by Borgonone. 


In the Red Withdrawing-Room. 


Ruins ; by Panini. 

Judith and Holofernes ; by Caſſali. 

A man offering a purſe to a woman ; by Raphael. 

Apoſtles bearing a dead Chriſt ; by Vandyke. 

Tri of Bacchus; unknown. 

Chriſt, the Virgin and St. John; by Raphael. 

Rachael and Laban ; by P. Veroneſe. 

A Flemiſh ſchool. -A woman wiping a child's 

backſide. Mr. Young remarks, that it is a pity 

the Dutchman was ever employed in any other bu- 

fineſs ; this ſubject was abundantly more fertile in 

his imagination, than the graces attiring Venus. 
nes ; by {: I 

An half length ; by Titan. 

acob and Eſau ; by Raphael. 

Jerome ; unknown. 

A man with dogs ; by Hondires. 

Two inftdes of churches; by De Niff. 


In the GAL LER V. 


Dead game; unknown. 
An half length; by Titian. 
Triumph of Venus; by Ricci. 
Chriſt, che Virgin and St. John; And. del. Sarto. 
| A form ; 
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A ſtorm; Vanhagen. 

Virgin 2 . by Raphael. 

Adoration of the ſhepherds by Baſſan. 

Sea ; by Serg. 

A candle-light ; ; by Rubens. 

A man preſſing a woman's breaft ; by Moricks, 
The raifing of Lazarus; by Marconi. 

An old woman's head ; by Rubens. 

Charity ; by And. Del Sarto. 
The of St. Catherine; unknown. 
The attitudes; by Titian. 

Chriſt taken down from the croſs ; unknown. 


In the Dreſſing-Cloſet to the Oval Room, 
Lady Biron ; unknown. 


In Lord Biron's Drefſing-Room. 


A lady's -room ; by Titian. 
Nell Gwyn ; unknown. 


Beggar boys ; unknown. 


Lady Biron's Drefſing-Room, 


An old man 
Monkies ; 


reading ; unknown. 
n of Scots; ditto. 


painter's wife; ditto. 
In the Great Dining-Room, ſixty- three by twenty- 


Mary, 
The 


An half Wan: chain acroſs the neck ; un 


known. 


St. Sebaſtian ; ditto. 
King Cha les on horſe-back ; by Vandyke. 
An old woman weighing money ; unknown. ; 
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Diana, &c. by Rottenhammer. 
Hercules and Dejanira; unknown. 
A feaſt of painters ; by Vandyke. 


Anſley, near this place, is only noted for having 
3 to a family that were poſſeſſed of it 

the Norman invaſion to the time of King 

VI. from whence are deſcended the Earls of 
Angleſey ; but for want of heirs male, it then came 
by marriage into the family of the Chaworths ; who 
have a fear here, well wooded, and watered 
with beautiful fiſn- | 

Mansfield, or Mansfield Wood-banſe, an hundred 
and thirty-ſix miles from London, is a large, well- 
built populous town, fituated in the foreſt of Shir- 
wood. Its chief trade is in malt, and it is noted 
for having been the place where the Kings of Eng- 
land uſed to ive the the pleaſure of hunting in 
the foreſt : and it appears from an old inquiſiuon, 
that Henry Fauconburg, held the manor of . 
ney, in this county, for ſhoeing the King's horſe, 

whenever he came to Mansfield. 

This town was burnt September the 14th, 1304, 
with part of the church, and its wooden ſt 
Sir Robert Plumtree held an eſtate here, called 
Walf-Hunt-Land, by the ſervice of winding a horn, 
and driving and frightening away the wolves in the 
foreſt of Shirwood. North of this town is 
War k/op, which has a market noted for plenty 
of liquorice and malt. A monaſtery was founded 
here for canons of the order of St. . 5-9 Se 
Wilham Loveroft, in the reign of Henry I. 
whom deſcended the noble family of Talbot, = 
for 4 long time had à ftately ſeat here, which at 
preſent belongs to the Duke of Norfolk: it was 
formerly a very noble and grand ſtructure, but un- 
_ happily burnt down, in 1763. His grace has 
ſpared 


353 


; the front 


ul manner 


expence to rebuild it in the 
tif 
twenty-five ſquare : chim 


u 


fimplicity, and is erefted in a judicious 
The entrance is into a veſtibule, in the front of 
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Chintz bed-chamber, 


pieces of 
it- piece, fine. 
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hold their ſeſſions both at South- 


England, who 


, and perform all other judiciary 


acts diſtinct from the county. The church is 
built in the form of a croſs, with a great tower in 
the middle, in which are eight bells, and two 


welt and Scrooby 


It being a plain Gothic 


d windows, images, or fo 


ſpires at the weſt end. 


building, without pain 


te 


is therefore ſuppoſed to have 


much as niches, it is 


been built before chriſtianity was infected. On 


the — of November, 1711, the ball of one of 
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reſt of the mene TS ge notice of, 


Gotham, which lies on the ſouth fide of the ſhire, 


caſtle. 


Y 
1's 


the uſe of a j 
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is a place publickly known by 


refuſe 


upon a 
low it into the Trent. 


proverb, 
it. It ſtands 


rrite 


that we cannot 


nor 
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years 
aqueous tranſparent colour, with ſtreaks 
yellow, and many cornelians, with Roman en- 


Eaſt Bridgford, or Bride ford on the Hill, in 
the vale of Belvoir, — the Foſſe paſſes, 
there is a field, in which are the remains of a Ro- 
man ſtation, near the Old Work ſpring, and in the 
ſame field to this day called Barrow-field, Roman 
Eoins have been ſometimes ploughed up. 
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HIS is another inland county, bounded on 
the eaſt with Nottinghamſhire and a part of 
Leiceſterſhire, which alſo bounds it on the fouth ; 
on the weſt by Staffordſhire and part of Cheſhire ; 
ws hoe oy by Yorkſhire. The river Ere- 
„. it from Nottinghamſhire, the Trent 
ener, the Treat and the Dove from 

— and the Goyl from Cheſhire. 

It 3 nearly forty males in length from ſouth to 
thirty in breadth on the north, tho” 
but fix on the ſouth: fide; and about an hundred 
and thirty in circumference. Mr. 7 ex- 
tends the length ten miles beyond the common com- 
putation, and gives it an area of eight hundred and 
1 uare miles. A to others, it 
contains fix undred and eighty thouſand acres, an 
S — — ſix 
hundreds, five hundred eleven market 
towns, about twenty-one yr. a two hundred 
dane and en Led ces twenty-ſeven thouſand 
inhabitants. 

Its rivers, abound all with fiſh. The chief are the 
Dove and the Derwent. | 

The Dove is ſo called by the inhabitants from 
its blue a eat as they fancy, 1 

5 | 
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bles the feathers of that bird. It riſes in that called 
the Peak of Derbyſhire, and parts this county from 
Staffordſhire, till it falls into the Trent, five miles 
north of Burton. It is famous for the fiſh called 
grayl and for trouts, reckoned the beſt in Eng- 
Its current is t to run through a bed 
IE EIS ST 
in ſpring, e 

foil over which they theend, exceeding fruitful. It 
18 t very ſtrange, that ſometimes this river 
ſwells ſo much in twelve hours, that it carries away 
many of their ſheep and cattle, and returns in as 
little time to its old channel; but the ſuddenneſs 
of the inundations will ceaſe to be a wonder, when 
it 15 conſidered that it runs through a mountainous 
country, which it fills ſuddenly with ſhots of water. 
The Derwent, which riſes alſo in the Peak, runs quite 
the county from north-weſt to ſouth· eaſt. 


and falls into the Trent about eight miles below 


Derby. Its waters are black from the foil it runs 
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the common parlour, is a fine painti of the Holy 
Family, by the ſchool of Rubens. Mm he 
pal front of the houſe is 4 moſt extenſive proſpect 
over a rich vale, th which the river Trent 
runs ; which, with the of ſome woods, has 
_ 


The p I 
walks laid were taſte. A VIE OS. 
tends from the houſe thro* a wood of very fine oaks, 


down a falling valley to the banks of the river Trent, 
and turns up a cliff of rock and wood; which is one 
of the curioſities in this county. The ſcenes 
are truly romantic, bold —— — and 
woods hanging over the in a 

and almoſt overſhadowing 1 1 he 
walks are extremel © ns. end phate 


different — . pictureſque views. * 
croſſed the river Trent, we come to 


Derby, an hundred and twenty-fix miles * 
London. It is the county town, and well ſituated 
on the weſt bank of the Derwent, over which it has 
a fine ſtone bridge. It takes its name from havi 
been formerly a park, or ſhelter for deer, which is 
partly confirmed by the armsof the town, viz. a buck 
couchant in a It is watered by a little rivu- 
let on the ſouth, called Mertin Brook, which has fe- 
veral bridges over it before it falls into the Derwent. 

Though there is no perfect and ac- 
count when this town was firſt built, yet from 
ſome old churches, and certain privileges, which it 
enjoys, it is ſuppoſed to be ancient; for we 
read it was a royal borough in the reign of Edward 
the Confeſior, exempted from paying toll in Lon- 
don, or any place except Wincheſter, and ſome 
few other towns. In . Saxons, the 
Danes had their head quarters here, till Ethelfleda, 
the head of the Mercian forces, took it by fur- 
prize, defeated an army of the Danes here, and put 
them all to the ſword. ds. +4 
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there was formermerly a caſtle, of which there are 
now no tokens, but a hill called Cow Caftle Hill, 
and a ftreet leading to St. Peter's, which in ancient 
deeds is called Caftle Gate. 

The town has a number of genteel people reſid- 
ing in it. It is, — populous, neat, 
large. and well built. It is divided into five 
pariſhes, has a large market- place, a beautiful 
town-houſe built of free-ftone, and very handſome 
ſtreets. But the entrance of it is rather choaked 
up with dirt and mire, which requires ſome at- 
tention of the inhabitants of ſo genteel a place to 
remedy. 
The principal edifice here is the church of All 
Saints, the body of which has been re-built in an 

elegant taſte, and is remarkable for the architeQureof 
its beautiful Gothic tower, an hundred and ſeventy- 
eight feet high, very light and beautiful, the orna- 
ments elegant, and its height not to be equalled i in 
this or the neighbouring counties. 
An inſcription in this church ſays, it was erected 
about the reign of Queen Mary, and one half of 
the expence paid by the batchelors and maidens of 
the town; on which account, when ever a maiden, 
a native of the town, was married, the bells uſed 
to be rung by the batchelors, which is at preſent 

diſcontinued. In the church, other monu- 
ments, is one to the family of the Cavendiſhes, and 
one to Richard — Eſq. of London, who 
died 1631. The latter was a poor nailor's fon in this 
town, went to London in a leathern doublet, grew 
rich by his induſtry, and left four pounds 
to charities. 

The town is governed by a mayor, an high ftew- 
ard, nine aldermen, a recorder, fourteen brothers, 
fourteen capital burgeſſes, and a town-clerk. This 
Place has been repreſemed, by even modern authors, 
8 when it is well Known it is full of 
- manufactures ; 
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manufactures; the ſtocking branch in particular, 
c_—_ employs a number of hands. There is alſo 


lain manufactory, ſomething in the ſtile of 
Wander, bot inlets. 


Here is a curioſity of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and the firſt of the kind in England : which 
er. 
three ca ian mi or 
thrown blk, which, before theſe mills were erected, 
Was purchaſed by the Engliſh merchants with ready 
money, in Italy; by which invention one hand could 
twiſt as much filk as before could be done by fifty, 
and that in a much truer and better manner. This 
engine contains 26,586 wheels, and 97,746 move- 
ments, which work 73,726 yards of filk-thread, 
every time the water-wheel 


goes round, which is 
three times in one minute, and 318,504,960 yards 


in one day and night. One water-wheel gives mo- 
tion to all the reſt of the wheels and movements, of 
which any one may be ſtopped ſeparately. One 


fire-engine likewiſe conveys warm air to every 
vidual part of the machine, and the whole work is 
governed by one regulator. The houſe which con- 
tains this engine is of a vaſt bulk, and five or fix 
ſtories high. 

This patent paſſed the fifth of George I. to ſecure 
to Sir Thomas Lombe, the ſole property of this in- 
vention for fourteen years; or ns requiſite build- 

and engines, and the in ng of proper per- 
IIA i Eg egy 22 


when all was completed, the King of Sardina 
hibiting the exportation of raw filk from his do- 
minions, all which the undertaking ex- 
118 difficult, and the term of fourteen years 
— elapſed, without any great benefit ac- 
cruing from the invention, Sir Thomas applied for 
a — io ai from the public ; and parlia- 


ment accordingly, 535388 an under- 
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perpetuate the art of 
maki - The preamble to this act ſets 
forth, That Sir Thomas Lombe did, with the ut- 
moſt difficulty and hazard, and at a very ex- 
iſcover the art of making and working the 


of 


mai wells, Roman coins, 
aqueducts, human bones, braſs rings, and other 
marks of antiquity, have been from ti 5 


anciently there, the foun- 
can ſtill feel with a ſtaff. 
is Heneſton Caftle, whoſe 
ins, on an hoary rock, are ſcarce diſcernable. 
Weſt of is Radburn, where is the fine ſeat 
Colonel Pole, very beautifully ſituated on one 
of the higheſt grounds in the ſouth parts of Derby- 
ſhire, commanding very beautiful views into Lei- 
cefterſhire, Warwickſhire, Staffordſhire, Cheſhire, 
c. and is well ſheltered from bleak winds by fine 

plantations and noble woods. 
The houſe is exceedingly well diſpoſed, the rooms 
ſpacious, and the whole well fitted up. Though 


i is not entirely conſiſtent with our plan, yet as 
ve would wiſh not to paſs over merit, and Ai, 
af 
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cularly diſtinguiſh thoſe officers who have been an 


* CIP LI. 56 105. pa Bangs of 2 
ch rom war to agriculture ; he trod 
the Kd of Mars with ſpirit ; I have bake doubt 
but he will aow facrifice to Ceres with equal ardour. 
Six campaigns in Flanders ; fix more in 
ſhut up with Lord B in the caſtle * 
Philip's, and preſent in the ſuppreſſion of the re- 
bellion in 1748, —have been to this gallant officer 
head 


hot ſcenes of aftion. Shot th the 
Fontenoy; and twice wounded on the 
Minden, have left him the honourable 
bravery exetted in the ſervice of his country 

Kediefton, two miles beyond Derby, is 
having one of the fineſt houſes in the ki 
. ſeat of Lord Scarſdale. The approach to 
from Derby is through a fine wood of noble oaks. 
In front of the houſe, a fine piece of water winds 
through the vale, in the moſt agreeable manner. 

The principal front of the houſe is beautiful; 
it extends three hundred and ſixty feet, conſiſting - 
of a centre and two wings, or pavilions ; the por- 
tico is light, and conſiſts of bx very fine pillars. 


| The walks are laid out with talte, and the 
landſcape properly varied. The winding lawn is 
finely decorated with trees, ſhrubs, and knots of 
wood, and a gravel walk through 
up the vale between two hills to the right, 
from the park on each fide by a ſunk fence. 


* 


winds 


a 
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In the houſe, the are well laid out. 
The hall is a noble room ; twenty Corinthian pillars 
of alabaſter, twenty-five feet high, and two feet fix 
inches in diameter, we it a mol magnificent 
E R — > — 

n the hall, a ſine chimney-piece of ſtatuary marble. 
The tablet repreſents the rape of the Sabines; by 
Michael Angelo, Buono Rotti. Another the fame. 
The table the 141 of Scipio; by Michael 
Angelo. Two fine ſtatues ; Apollo by Belvedere: 
— by Paulo Pichini. by 

The north muſic-room, thirty-ſix by twenty-four, 
and twenty-two high; finiſhed with ſtucco, an lonic 
entablature, antique cling, com 
naments. The chimney 
The table in the Feng an 
Adm. Rom. in — The pi 
Prince Henry, fon to Charles I. by Cotn. Johnſon. 
A very capital picture of Bacchus and Ariadne, by 
Guido; the temple of Flora, by Viviano ; ſeveral 
fine landſcapes, by Viviano, and others ; flowers, 
by Baptiſte; Port of Naples, by Gafper Ochali; 
milking cows, by Baſſan; *old man's bend. by Rem. 
brandt ; triumph of Bacchus, exceedingly capi- 
tal, by Giordanus. 

The withdrawing-room,, forty-four, by twenty- 
eight, and twenty-eight high; hung with blue da- 
maſk ; antique ciching ; coved and very elegant; 
exceedingly well executed, and Venetian window, 
and the door: caſes finely finiſhed with Corinthian 
columns in alabaſter. The chimney-piece of ſta- 
tuary marble. The. cornices — 2 by two 
whole length female figures, very neatly executed: 
the tablet in the frieze, Virtue rewarded with riches 
and honour, in bafſo-relievo. Here is an ex- 


preſſive painting, Olympia and Orlando, by Ca- 
racci; Alexander, Veraneſe ; landſcapes ; thieves 


gaming, 
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Lady Scarſdale*s dreffing-room, twenty-four by 
eiguteen, hung with blue paper. Here are ſeveral 


Lady Scarſdale's bed-chamber, eighteen ſquare, 
hung with blue paper. | 
Lord Scarſdale's drefſing-room, twenty-four by 
eighteen, hung with blue paper and coloured prints 


At the foot of them, on one 
and on the other, is a fine 


it is called Thorpe Cloud. 
bridge over the water; and under the rock in the 
garden two rivers riſe, one is the Manifold, which 
runs under nd feven miles ; chaff thrown in at 
Wetton in ire riſes here; it boils up like 
a vaſt ſpring, and ſoon after falls into the Dove. 
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rocks, roars in 4 manner that adds ſublimity to the 
ſcene. The ſhore of wood is very noble. 

From hence following the edge of the precipice, 
you come to another point, from whence you have 
a double view of the river beneath, as it were in 
another region; to the left, the great rock riſes 
from the boſom of a vaſt wood, in the boldeſt ftile 
imaginable. Sinking a little to the right, you have 
a noble view of the river, which gives a fine bend 
through a meadow of beautiful verdure ; the boun- 
daries of the vale, woods hanging perpendicularly 
with frightful rocks. In the centre, a round hill 
riſing out of wood, in the midſt of a vaſt ſweep of 
inclofures, which hang to the eye in the moſt pic- 
tureſque manner, has an effect aſtoniſhingly | 
In one place a ſteeple riſes from 2 knot of wood; 
and a variety of ſcattered villages in others, unite 
to render this ſcene truly glorious. 

From Derby a road ſtrikes off to the north-eaff, 


Alfreton, a ſmall market town, an hundred and 
thirty - nine miles from London. Its name is by ſome 
derived from Alfred*s Town. It has a good market, 
yet it 1s chiefly famed for its fine ale, very ft rong, 
and of a curious flavour. 

Cheſterfield, eight miles diſtant from Alfreton, is 
an in town, pleaſantly ſituated between 
two rivulets, on the ſouth fide of an hill. It was 
made a free borough by King John. His ſucceſ- 
for, Henry III. defeated the Barons here. It is go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen ; and 
had a monaſtery, according to Speed. The town is 
well built and well inhabited. The church is fair, 
but the ſpire of its ſteeple, which is timber, covered 
with lead, ſeems to be warped all awry,* and nor 

®* This appearance is a mere Deceptio Fijur, owing to the 
ſpiral form of the junctions of the ſheets of lead; for if yon 


change your ſituation, it appears to be beat a different way 
than what it ſeemed before. 
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palace, adorned with 
I illuſtrate each other 


ul 


e 
14472 


falls; which, through pipes, ſupplies the caſcades, 


and canals, in the 


works, ponds, 


Before the welc front of the houſe, which is the 
moſt beautifu!, and where the firſt foundreſs built a 


very auguſt portal, runs the river Derwent, which, 


Water- 


though | 
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not miles here from its ſource, yet is a 
rapid river, when, by haſty rains, or the melring of 
inows, the hills pour down their waters into its 
channel; for the current, by reaſon of its many 
contracted paſſages among the rocks (pieces of 
which, of an incredible bulk, come times 
rolling down its ſtream) on the leaſt motion of its 
waters above their ordinary height, roars like the 
breaches on the ſhores of the ſea. 

| Over this river is a ſtately ſtone bridge, with an 
antient tower upon it, and in an iſland in the river 
an antient fabric all of ſtone, and built like a caſtle; 
which are the works of the aforeſaid foundreſs, and 
ſhew the greatneſs of the original defign ; but are 
all, except the bridge, eclipſed, as it were, by the 
modern glories of the edifice. 

| The front to the garden is a regular piece of ar- 
chitecture. The frize under the cornice has the 
motto of the family under it in gilt letters, ſo large 
as to take up the whole front, though the words 
are only two, Cavendo Talus; which is no leſs ap- 
plicable to the fituation of the houſe than to the 
name and creſt of the family. 

The ſaſhes of the ſecond ſtory, we are told, are 
ſeventeen feet high, of poliſhed looking-glaſs, each 
- two feet wide; and the — double- 

K. „ | 
1 Under this front lie the exquiſitely fine; 
and, to make a clear viſta or pro beyond into 
the fat country, towards Hardwick, another ſeat of 
the ſame owner ; the Duke (to whom thoſe things, 
which others thought impoſſible, were practicable) 
removed a great mountain that ſtood in the way, 
2nd which interrupted the proſpect. | 

In the uſual approach to this noble fabric, is 
preſents itſelf thus: Firſt, the river, which, in calm 
weather, glides gently by; then a yenerable walk 
ot trees, where the famous Hobbes uſed often to 
contemplate z 


court in the middle, with a pi 
of one ſtone each, overlaid with prodigious archi- 
traves. The ſtone is of an excellent fort, veined 
hke marble, hewn out of the neighbouring quarries, 
and tumbled down the adjacent hill. In the anti- 
room to the hall are flat ſtones of fourtcen feet 
ſquare, laid upon the heads of four pillars, and fo 
throughout. In the hall-ftairs, the landing- 
are of the ſame dimenſions ; the doors, — 
window-caſes, ſtairs, &c. all of marble ; the ciel - 
ings and walls of all the apartments charged with 
rare paintings of Varrio, and other famous hands; 
the bath-room all of marble, curiouſly wrought. 
The chapel is a moſt raviſhing place; the altar- 
end and floor, marble ; the feats and gallery, cedar ; 
the reſt of the wall and cieling, painted. 
abound with green-houſes, ſummer- 
houſes, walks, wilderneſſes, orangeries, with all the 
proper furniture of ſtatues, urns, greens, &c. with 
canals, baſons, and waterworks, of various forms 
and contrivances; as ſea-horſes, drakes, dolphins, 
and other fountains, that throw up the water. An 
artificial willow-tree of copper ſpouts ing Wa- 
ter from every leaf. A wonderful caſcade, where 
from a neat houſe of ſtone,. like a temple, out of the 
mouths of beaſts, pi urns, &c. a whole river 
deſcends, the ape of an hill a quarter of a mile in 
length, over ſteps, with a terrible noiſe, and broken 
appearance, till it is loſt under- ground. Beyond 
the garden, upon the hill, is a park, and that 
R Y overlooked 
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overlooked by a very high and rocky mountain. 
Here r and other antiquities. 

We ſhould never have done, were we to ſay all 
that might be ſaid of this auguſt palace. But two 
circumſtances in its honour mutt not be 
forgotten, viz. Thar Mary Queen of Scots, whom 
we {hall have occaſion to mention as a viſitant of the 
peak, was for fome time in cuſtody in this houſe, 
under the care of the celebrated foundreſs of it. 
In memory of this royal captive, the new $ 
that are built inſtead of the old, are ftill called 
ueen of Scot's apartment. Happy for her 
have been allowed to have paid the ſame 

nt to the owner of it, which the Count 
de Tallard did, and is our other hiftorical circum- 
when he had been entertained for a tew days 
fy quence Devonſhire : © When re- 

faid he) into my own country, and reckon 
n 
Chatſworth.“ 
on the other fide of Wirkſworth, 
plain called Braſſing:on Moor, 
n Braſſington to Buxton, near 
from Wirkfworth The Peak 
1 in raiſing admiration, take 
care to tell rs of another high 
n, called the Giant's Tomb; under which 
they credulouſly believe a giant was buried. 
In theſe are ſeveral lead mines, to which 
the miners deſcend through ſmall gros ves, (as they 
term the ſhaff, or pit); theſe grooves are exceeding- 
ly ſmall and narrow, and go down to a great depth 
earth, ſome working at fixty fathoms deep, 
_ and others at eleven. Acroſs ti 
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of three quarters of an hundred at a time. To 
ſtrangers theſe men appear very uncouth, and like 
inhabitants of another world ; they are cloathed all 
in leather, with a ca of the ſame, without brims ; 
the buſineſs they gives them deadly pale 
—_——  — — — 
their fleſh lank, and their hair and beard of of a black 
or rather leaden colour ; 


Goin 


a guileleſs happt- 
nels, unknown under a gilded roof or ſplendid 


is called one of the — 2 compriſed 
in that noted verſe of Mr. Hobbes. 


* —— binus fons, antaque 


* Houſe, mountain, depth, two fountains, and two 
caves.” 


The water of the hot-well is nothing near fo hot 
at the waters of Bath. There are ſeveral hot ſprings 
hereabouts, and ſome cold ones near them; though 
not any fo near each other, that you may put 
your thumb into one and your finger into 

at the fame time, as has been idly Un- 
derneath the earth is nothing but lime-ſtone. Here 
18 2 well called Sr. Anne's of Buxton, a warm 
ſpring, which drank off, is fancied to be a ſpecific 
all diſcaſes. The principal medicinal virtues of 
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theſe waters, are in ſcorbutie, rheumaric, or nervous 
caſes. 

Theſe baths are faid by Dr. Leigh, to have been 
in repute in the time of the Romans, in ſtrong evi- 
dence of which, he quotes Lucas and others; and 
eſpecially a Roman wall, cemented with Roman 
iſter, cloſe to St. Ann's well: the high road, 
called the Roman Bath-gate, is mentioned by Cam- 
den, as a ſtronger confirmation of it. 


The Ir 
in the banks of the incloſures, and on the of 


' are, is called Buxton. 

Th Duke of Devonſire, lod of he vilage, ha 
- The Bath-room is arched over-head, and the 
whole made handſome, convenient, and delightful. 
This collection of tepid waters clear, 
will receive twenty people at a time to walk and 
ſwim in. The temper of the water is equal to new 
milk, or blood-warm, procuring a moderate per- 
ſpiration. Its effect is remarkable for 


that 
gentle relaxation of the folids, which off the 


wearineſs and - of a 1 and refreſhes 


Journey, 
fically ' uſeful in many caſes, 


inſtantly. It is 
and may be ind in more than the 18 
of Somerſetſhire, which tly do harm through 


imprudent uſe. Such a one as this naturally is, 
WS nd ax by the forpmece Bugnice of the Ro- 
man Emperors. 

Sir Thomas Delves, who received a cure here, 
gave the pump and a pretty ſtone alcove over the 
drink ng ſpring in the yard. The water be 


may 
raiſed at pleaſure to any height. We found in 
the 


one of the rooms theſe verſes written upon 
wall by 2 end who formerly frequented the 


« Corpore 
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* Corpore debilior Grani ſe proluit undis: 
Quezrit aquas Aponi, quem febris atra necat : 
Ut renem z cur Pfaulia tanti, 
el, quz Lucinz gaudia, Calderiz ? 
Cola miki Buxtona placet 1 Buxtona Britannis 
Undz Gran, Aponus, Pſaulia, Calderz. 
Thus 


tranſlated, 
In Gran's fam'd Baths the feeble patient laves, 
Whom diſmal fevers ſeize, in Apon's waves 
At Pfaulia ſhall a fo dear be bought? 
For teeming throes Calderiz far be fought ? 
When here at Buxton, Britain's choice 
Gran, Apon, Pſaulia, and Calderiz near.” 


Mary neen of Scots, who refided here for a 
time, took her leave of this place, with a diſtich of 
Julius Cæſar's, ſomewhat varied, which is ſtill 
ſhewn, written with a diamond on a pane of glaſs : 


* Buxtonz, que calidz celebrabere nomine lymphæ 
Forte miki poſthac non ad cunda, vale. 
-" 
Buxton, whoſe fame thy . ſhall ever tell, 
Vikow | pulkops etl Gn no mere, farewell.” 


Poole's Hale, is deemed the ſecond wonder of the 


.. firuate at the 
of a mountain, about half a mile from 


Buxton. 11 and narrow, that 
a 


muſt to get in ; but it ſoon dilates 
into a wide and lofty concavity, which reaches 
above a quarter of a mile endways, and farther 
as they fay. The guides in this dark way are old 
women, with lighted candles. The water which 
re 
ſtones with long chryſtals and flowers, whence 
eye forms a thouſand imaginary figures, as I 
8 
„ 
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0 At the end of your. ſearch is a column. as clear aa. 
alabaſter, called the Queen of Scots Pillar, from 
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pyramids, &c. The name of the mountain where 


- 


this great natural curioſity is ſituated, is Coitmoſs. 
Mam Tor, is reckoned the third wonder of the 
peak; the name is Britiſh, ſignifying the mother 
rock, upon a ſuggeſtion, that the fot crumbling 
earth which falls from its ſummit produces ſeveral 
other mountains below, without being in the leaſt 
diminiſhed itſelf. The whole of the wonder is 
this : On the fouth fide of this hill is a precipice, 
very ſteep from the top to the bottom; and the 
ſubſtance being of a crumbling looſe earth, mingled 
with little ſtones, is continually falling down in 
imall quantities, as the heavy rains looſen and waſh 
it off, or as froſts and thaws operate upon it. Now 
the great hill, which is thick, as well as high, 

with this looſe ſtuff, without being ſenſibly dimi- 
niſhed ; though the bottom inco which it falls, 
being narrow, is more eaſily perceived to ſwell. 
Here then 1s the pretended wonder, that the lit- 
tle heap below ſhould grow up into an hill, without 
any decreaſe of the great hill, as it ſhould ſeem, 
notwithſtanding ſo much has fallen from ir. But the 
fact is certainly otherwiſe, though not percetvable. 
It is reported that on the top of this moun- 
rain is an ancient Roman camp, encompaiſed with 
a double trench; whereabours are ſometimes found 
Roman medals. 

This hill lies on the north fide of the road from 
Buxton to Caſtleton, at which place you come to 
the fourth much famed wonder, ſtiled The Devil 
Arſe in the Peak. The ſhort account of it is this: 
On the ſteep fide of a mountain is a large opening, 
almoſt in the form of an old Gothic arch. It is 
upwards of thirty feet 


icular. and twice 


as much broad at the bottom at leaſt, and wider 
is faid, than any artificial arch now to be 


It 


ſcen. 
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It continnes thus wide but a little way, yet far 
to have ſeveral ſmall on 

either fide of it within the entrance, like a little 
town in a vault. Onthe left fide, as it were, of the 
ſtreet, is a running ſtream of water. 
eden bond dann ag gradually, and 
is then fo from having houſes, that a man can- 
not ſtand upright in it, 'hough in the water ; bur 


kind of — 2 4 you _ 


lie extended) the 
water which crofles the cave, you 
a lit- 


your way; and the rock ſtooping as it were, down 
almoſt to the ſurface of the water, puts an end to 
the traveller's ſearch. 


is ſpecus or cave, and being either 
carried over it, or down the ſtream, he knew not 
whither, faw a beautiful heavenly country beyond 
it, with a ſpacious plain, watered with many clear 
rivers, pleaſant brooks, and ſeveral lakes of "ſtand- 
ing water. On the ſummit of this ſtupendous hill 
is an excellent paſture. 

Caſtleton takes its name from the caſtle near it, 
which is a very ancient building, and fo ſituated as 
to be only one way acceſſible, being erected on a 
high ſteep rock; and the way that goes to Kc 
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of twinings and turnings, that it is two miles from 
the bottom to the top. 

Tideſwell, or Weedenwell, an hundred and _ 
122 from London, is remarkable for 

th wonder of the peak, which is a ſpring at the 
bottom of a hill near this place, which is faid con- 
ſtantly ebbs and flows as the ſea does. The baſon, 
or receiver, for the water, is about three feet 
ſquare ; the water ſeems to have ſome other receiver 
within the rock, which, when it fills with the force 
of the original ſtream, the air being contraſted, or 
pent in, forces the water out with a bubbling noe, 
and fo fills the receiver without ; but when the 
force is ſpent within, then it ſtops till the place is 
filled again ; and in the mean time, the water with- 
out runs off, till the quantity within ſwells . 
and then the ſame cauſe produces the ſame 
So that this oceanet, as Mr. Cotton calls it, which 
has been the ſubject of ſeveral phi ic enqui- 
ries, is owing wholly to the figure of the place, 
and is only a mere accident in nature, and it any 
perſon were to dig in the narrow cavities, and give 
vent to the air, which is pent up within, 
a Il turned into an ordinary 
ream. 

The road from Caſtleton, towards Tideſwell, is 
beautiful, over a high and ſteep hill, from whence 
is almoſt a perpendicular view of a valley 
into incloſures, finely ſcattered with trees, and 
ſprinkled with villages and fingle houſes, . a 
bounded on every fide by extreme bold hanging 


Ly 


peak; it is a dreadful chaſm in a rocky hill; its 
mouth is about ſeven yards in breadth and nine in 
length. 
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ſeverity feet deep, yet it is ſaid that its depth never 
attempts have been made to find its bottom. Mr. 
Autos fays, be let down eight hundred fathoms of 
ne, which is fixteen hundred yards, near a mile 
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End of the Third Volume. 
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